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THE POETICAL WORKS 
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THOMAS CAMPBELL. 



LIFE OF CAMPBELL. 



Amojuq those gallant champions of freedom who had shared with 
the Bruce in the struggle for Scotland's independence, was Sir 
Neil Camphell, chief of his clan, whose grandson, the knight of 
Lochawe, left a younger son, Iver, the progenitor of the Camp- 
bells of Kiman, and of their illustrious descendant, the author 
of ** The Pleasures of Hope." To this ancient descent some of 
the allusions in his minor poems refer. 

There is, however, a more genuine and enduring influence to 
be traced to the character of the happy domestic circle in which 
the Poet was reared, than to the influences of ancestral descent. 
Before his birth, the family acres had passed into other hands ; 
and his father, the youngest of three sons, after following out an 
education to fit him for the mercantile pursuits for which he was 
designed, went to America, where he entered into business, and 
passed many of his earlier years at Falmouth, in Virginia. 
There, also, he formed a dose friendship with his fellow-clans- 
man, Daniel Campbell, in company with whom he returned to 
his native land ; and, settling themselves at Glasgow, they entered 
into co-partnership as Virginia traders. Mutual esteem and 
strict probity secured alike their success in business and con- 
firmed their partiality for each other ; and at length this success- 
ful partnership was cemented by ties of a still closer kind. 
Alexander Campbell, the senior partner, had already attained to 
the mature age of forty-five, and had acquired the character of a 
confirmed bachelor, when he asked in marriage the sister of his 
friend, then a girl of about twenty years of age. 

Aiexander and Margaret Campbell were married at Glasgow 
on the 12th of January 1756, and began their wedded life in a 
large old-fashioned house in the ancient High Street of that city^ 
\^rhere, on the 27th of July 1777, the Poet 'waa'HiarcL, 1Aa^^& 
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the youngest of a family of eleven children, the majority of 
whom lived to an advanced age ; bat it was the destiny of the 
Poet to survive them all, after having added strength to the ties 
of natural affection by many practical proofs of his generosity 
and warmth of fraternal attachment. 

The career of Alexander Campbell had been a prosperous one; 
and the Virginia merchant was already a wealthy man when he 
wedded the sister of his old partner, and established his house- 
hold in the High Street of Glasgow. The birth of the Poet, 
however, had been preceded by sad reverses of fortune. On the 
outbreak of the American war in 1775, the trade of Glasgow 
received a violent shock, which fell with especial force on those 
whose mercantile transactions had been carried on directly with 
the revolted colonies. Foremost among the sufferers was the 
old established firm of Alexander and Daniel Campbell. Nearly 
the entire fruits of forty years* successful industry were swept 
away ; and the Poet's Eather found himself, at the age of sixty- 
five, with all his life's labour to begin anew. The old man 
submitted to his loss with Christian resignation ; and, gathering 
together the scanty residue of his fortune, he prepared his family 
for adopting a new course, better suited to their change o! 
circumstances. At this crisis, the prudence and sound judg- 
ment of his wife proved of peculiar value. By the time their 
youngest son was old enough to begin his scholastic studies, his 
parents had resumed their cheerfulness and contented ease; and 
the lively' boy was altogether unconscious of any deficiency in 
the appointments of his happy home. His school days passed 
over with the usual admixture of boyish frolic and study, though 
he showed, from the first, remarkable evidences of unusual 
talent, and was eminently successful among his juvenile com- 
peers in translations from the classics into English verse. Some 
of the translations from Anacreon, performed at the age of 
twelve, are remarkably concise, and furnish unusually early 
evidences of a proficiency in the translation of the Greek poets, 
which ever after continued to be among his most favourite 
studies. He owed his proficiency in the Greek, however, not 
to his instructors in the grammar school or college of Glasgow, 
but to the teaching which his sense of deficiency in classical 
scholarship induced him to secure at a later period. The foUow- 
ing is Ms own account of his later acquirements in Greek \— 
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'^ It was with great pride that I adhered to 1117 Greek, and to 
the Latin and English literature. I went on my general tour 
through Germany, and I was tmlyand suddenly surprised at the 
very different views that the Germans took of everything re- 
lating to the Greek, from all that I had been taught in Scotland, 
or had heard of in England. I was thoroughly ashamed of my 
ignorance; and I put myself under a year's study with the cele- 
brated Professor Heyne. For nearly three months I could 
make no progress. I became vexed and dispirited, and began 
to think that nature had not given me any talent for languages, 
or if she had, that Greek was not included in her catalogue. 

*^ I spoke my feelings to the professor, and added, that as yet 
I had acquired nothing. 

** * You are mistaken,' said the professor; ' you have not learnt 
anything, for 1 have attempted to teach you nothing. All my 
efforts have been directed to unteach you what you had been 
taught ; and as the mass of rubbish is very nearly removed, you 
will soon find your progress as rapid and as perfect as you can 
wish.* " The event justified the prediction. Mr. Campbell 
proceeded : " Afterwards I put myself through a course of Latio 
studies under Professor Heyne ; but though I had many defi- 
ciencieB and more defects, I found that I had been taught the 
Latin at Glasgow much better than the Greek." 

In this, however, we anticipate in some degree the course of 
biographical narrative. The youthful occupations and pastimes 
of the Poet have been recorded with all the minute fid^lhy which 
admiring friendship and the fondest affection of his early asso 
dates and near relatives could employ. He may truly be said 
to have ** lisped in numbers," and his biographer has selected 
from the productions of his boyish muse, verses penned at 
nine, ten, and twelve years of age, giving proof of a remark- 
able facility for verse even at that period of life. The transi- 
tion from the grammar school to the wider arena of college 
competition, did not arrest the poetical aspirations of the gifted 
boy. His skill in versifying was employed on the collie thesis, 
or in turning the Greek dramatists into English. He also noi 
nnfrequently lightened the labours of study by some amusing 
;Vtt d^wprii, thrown off at the expense of a friendly rival, or in 
commemoration of some passing incident of the class ; such as 
the unsuccessful assault on the pom cutinorum; ot VVi^ \sin!t^ 
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highly prized metrical petition which won for the class a holi- 
day, already sued for in vain from the professor in sober prose. 
This last incident was related long after with afifectionate pride 
by the Poet's mother, who always referred to the success of her 
son's petition to the professor as the first fruits of his poetical 
genius. Some of his satirical effusions were less happy in their 
fruits, the victims of his wit having occasionally cherished the 
remembrance of their discomfiture long after the author of the 
pungent jests had forgotten them. No malice, however, mingled 
with his satire, and most of his youthful companions appear to 
have courted his society while class-fellows, and long afterwards 
to have cherished his memory with all the warmth of youthful 
admiration and friendship. 

To an incident which occurred when the Poet was only sixteen 
years of age, may be traced the strong bias of political feeling 
which appears in his most popular poems, and influenced the 
whole course of his thoughts through life. Early in the spring 
of 1793, Campbell obtained a few days' leave of absence from 
college, and employed his holidays in paying a visit to Edin- 
burgh. This chanced to occur during a period of great political 
excitement, when Muir, Gerald, Palmer, and other zealous re- 
formers, were put upon their trial for high treason. The event 
was one not unworthy to make a lasting impression on a youthful 
mind, for the sentence of banishment for life, then passed on the 
assumed traitors, has since been reversed before the higher 
tribunal of public opinion, and the Scottish capital now numbers 
among its varied memorials a commemorative obelisk, inscribed 
with the names of Muir, Gerald, and Palmer, and with passages 
from their defence, in which they appealed to posterity. Camp- 
bell was present at the trial, and listened to these fervent appeals, 
which were not uttered in vain, though they failed to influence 
the tribunal before which the accused then stood. 

His active mind had indeed already been strongly excited by 
the great public events which were then shaking the whole poli- 
tiical fabric of Europe to the centre, and the desire of witnessing 
this trial appears to have had a considerable share in the motives 
that led to the journey to Edinburgh. " It was in those years," 
says Campbell, writing long after, " that the Scottish reformers 
Muir, Gerald, and others, were transported to Botany Bay — 
Muir, although he had never uttered a sentence in favour of 
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reform stronger than William Pitt himself had attered; and 
Gerald for acts which, in the opinion of somid English lawyers, 
fell short of sedition." 

In the midst of the events, however, which justly conunanded 
his sympathy, we are tempted to smile at the petty difficulties 
which had to he overcome by the young enthusiast. Watching 
the propitious moment when his mother's smiles gave promise 
of a compliant mood, young Campbell appealed to her generosity 
to advance him the great sum of three shillings, with which he 
expected to cover the expenses of his trip to the Scottish metro- 
polis ; the sturdy young Scotsman regarding a walk of forty-two 
miles as no insurmountable obstacle to his purpose. The good 
woman extended her liberality, and presented her son with five 
shillings, a largess so liberally exceeding his expectations or 
desires, that, before he set out on his journey, he expended a 
portion of it in buying, as a present for his mother, a print of 
El^ah fed by the ravens, in allusion to her favourite exhortation, 
when teaching her young charge, amid their early trials and 
difficulties, to place their trust in Providence. 

That young Campbell's visit to Edinburgh was productive of 
lasting fruits cannot be doubted. His early associates have 
remarked that his whole deportment was changed on his return. 
His characteristic sprightliness and humour were replaced by a 
gravity of manner, as well as a more serious cast of thought, 
which the raillery of his friends failed to dispel. His later 
poetical effusions bear abimdant traces of the same change, and 
prove the expansion and refinement of thought which already 
resulted from his sympathy with the mighty changes then 
transpiring on the political arena. 

Thomas Campbell was the youngest child of the family, and 
the favourite of his father, as the child of his old age. By the 
time he reached the period of life when it became necessary to 
determine definitely on the course he must ultimately pursue, 
his elder brothers were seeking their fortunes across the Atlantic, 
and his sisters were already exerting themselves to assist in 
alleviating the cares of their aged parents. Two of Campbell's 
most intimate juvenile friends were destined for the church, and 
their iniluence and example induced him for a time to look for- 
ward to the same as the final destiny of his life. Circumstances 
not now very distinctly recorded, appear to Yvov^ «}l\«x<?A. \s^ 
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purpose, lie had no family connections on whom he could' 
depend for promotion, and the dreary prospect of a fidendless 
probationer of the Scottish Kirk was little calculated to stir the 
ambition of the active and enthusiastic boy. The pious lessons 
of his parents had not been without their effect on his mind, how- 
ever ; and he appears at this time to have been seriously alive to 
the highest interests of religion, and the solemn responsibilities 
involved in the duties of the ministry. Among the evidences of 
the serious cast of his thoughts at this period, is the beautiful 
poem written at the age of sixteen, which, though not publicly 
acknowledged as his till after his death, had been admitted into 
the most select collections of sacred poetry. This is the well- 
known hymn beginning — 

M When Jordan hushed his waters still. 
And silence slept on Zion hill ; 
When Salem's shepherds through the night 
Watched o'er their flocks by starry light" 

»• The first . time," says an intimate friend of the Poet, in 
oommnnicating his recollections of his father to his biographer, 
"that I drank tea in the house of Mr. Campbell, was in the 
unnter of 1790. The old gentleman, who had been a great 
foreign merchant, was seated in his arm-chair, and dressed in a 
fuit of snuff-brown doth, all from the same web. There were 
preient, besides Thomas, his brother and two sisters — Daniel, 
jSUiabeth, and Isabella. The &ther, then at the age of four- 
goorei fpoke only once to us. It was when one of his sons 
god I — Thomas, I think, who was then about thirteen, and of 
my own age — were speaking about getting new clothes, and 
deicantiDg in grave earnest as to the most fashionable colours. 
Tom was partial to green ; I preferred blue. * Lads I ' said the 
MDior, in a voice which fixed our attention, * if you wish to 
bare a Uating snit, get one like mine.' We thought he meant 
one of ft snnff-brown colour ; but he added, * I have a suit in the 
Qfsaxli of CSiancery, which has lasted thirty years, and I think it 
wfl] nerer wear out' " 

the good old man in the early training of his 

great, for he frequently referred in after 

tenderness and the effects produced by his 

^ Aide rebukes. Only a short time before his death 



^A^||uiioeof th 
^^I^^^^^Wn been 
^^^ jBtiomite 
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be remarked that the language in vrhich his father vras wont to 
give expression to his devotional feelings in the daily rite of 
fkmilj worship, had produced snch an indelible impression, that 
the words were still fresh in his mind. When the event oc- 
curred which deprived the old Virginia merchant of the chief 
fruits of a lifetime's industry, he had still enough left to afiford 
the means of educating his sons, and enable them to provide for 
tliemselves with the best of all fortunes, the .qualifications for 
honourably fulfilling the duties of the sphere in life for which 
they were destined. The anticipation of the old man, however, 
that the Chancery suit would last his lifetime, was not realized ; 
and the adverse decision of it about the time when his youngest 
son was still hesitating in the choice of' a profession, helped to 
add to the difiSculties and trials of this important crisis of his 
life. He had already, like many others of the students of the 
Bcottishr universities, been in the habit of eking out his scanty 
funds by performing the duties of a family tutor, in aiding the 
studies of some younger or less forward than himself, and he was 
now compelled to devote a larger portion of his time to this 
irksome, yet not altogether profitless occupation. Meanwhile 
his choice oscillated among the various professions usually 
selected for the more promising cultivators of the higher studies, 
in which he already gave evidence of so much proficiency. His 
fSather urged him to look forward to the Scottish bar, but the 
loss of his pecuniary resources presented an insuperable impedi- 
ment to the attempt. Medicine was next thought of, and some 
of the requisite studies engaged in ; but the sensitive mind of the 
young Poet revolted at the surgical operations he was compelled 
to witness, and he was so much affected on one occasion that he 
could never afterwards sufficiently overcome his repugnance to 
resume his studies. Thus shut out, apparently, from every 
pursuit most congenial to his taste and acquii'ements, there 
seemed no other resource left than to join his elder brothers, 
and share in their mercantile pursuits in Virginia. The summer 
of his seventeenth year appears, accordingly, to have been spent 
in the counting-house of a Glasgow merchant, j)reparatory to his 
proceeding to America. 

If the scenes which must necessarily be witnessed in the 
hospital and surgical wards were intolerable to the sensitive mind 
of Campbell, it may be readily supposed t\iat ^e\xVaQ\Si& Tcsvv^Cvsift. 

(25i) 2 
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of a mercantile clerk's duties was not likely to prove much more 
congenial. We have no record of how long the labours of the 
desk were pursued, but we find him again, on the approach of 
the college summer vacation of 1794, consulting the professors 
of Greek and Moral Philosophy as to the course he ought to 
adopt. The result was his undertaking the duties of a tutor in 
the remote Hebrides. He parted then from some of his favour- 
ite college friends, to meet again under circumstances greatly 
changed. One of these was Gregory Watt, a younger son of the 
great engineer, a youth of high promise, who died at the early 
age of twenty-five. Another of them. Dr. Macfarlane, when 
they next met, was called upon, as Principal of the University, 
to receive his old college companion as its Lord Rector. 

The removal of Campbell from the busy scenes of Glasgow, 
and the excitement of the College Green, to the solitary house of 
Sunipol, on the northern shore of Mull, was a change which 
might well be regarded as a banishment from civilized life, and, 
as one of his friends characterized it, being buried alive. He 
had hardly arrived there, indeed, after finding his way on foot 
through many a tedious stretch of moor and glen, and crossing 
successive lochs and ferries in an open Highland boat, than he 
was practically taught the striking contrast of the change. His 
trunk being detained on the way, he was equally destitute of 
books and paper; and, in the utter absence of any possible 
means of communicating with his friends, he was at length 
reduced to the necessity of giving vent to his thoughts by scrib- 
bling them on the white-washed walls of his room. The change, 
however, was no inharmonious episode in the young Poet's 
career. To him the scenery around the wild Hebridean shores 
of Mull was pregnant with lessons no less valuable than those 
he had been so diligently pursuing in the university of his native 
town; and his own recollections of his sojourn there appear to 
have been altogether pleasing. He set out for his destination in 
company with a fellow-student equally hardy with himself, and 
the two youthful pedestrians made their way through the intrica- 
cies of Argyleshire, each with his little bundle slung on a stick 
over his shoulder. " The wide world," says Campbell, ♦' con- 
tained not two merrier boys." 

Continuing the narration in which this remark occurs, he 
says : — ♦• At Inverary I parted with my companion, and tra- 
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veiled across TiOchawe, under rain that soaked me to the mar- 
row. From Oban I crossed over to Mnll ; and, in the course of 
a long snmmer*8 day, traversed the whole length of the island — 
which must be nearly thirty miles — ^with not a footpath to direct 
me. At times I lost all traces of my way, and had no guide 
but the sun going westward. Aboat twilight, however, 1 
reached the Point of Callioch — ^the house of my hostess, Mrs. 
Campbell of Sunipol, a worthy, sensible widow lady, who treated 
me with great kindness. I am sure I made a conscience of 
my duty towards my pupils ; I never beat them, remembering 
how much I loved my father for having never beaten me. 

'^ At first I felt melancholy in this situation — ^missing my col- 
lege chums — and wrote a poem on my exile, as dolefal as any- 
thing in Ovid's Tristia. But I soon got reconciled to it. The 
Point of Callioch commands a magnificent prospect of thirteen 
Hebrid-islands, among which are Sta£& and Icolmkill, which I 
visited with enthusiasm. I had also, now and then, a sight of 
wild-deer sweeping across that wilder country, and of eagles 
perching on its shore. These objects fed the romance of mj 
fancy, and I may say that I was attached to Sunipol before T 
took leave of it. Nevertheless, God wot, I was better pleased 
to look on the kirk-steeples and whinstone causeways of Glas- 
gow than on all the eagles and wild-deer of the Highlands." 

Such, it will be readily owned, was no bad schooling for the 
youig Poet ; and to it we probably owe, in some degree, the 
early production of the great poem by which his fame was so 
soon establishedt The ideas suggested in the above quotation 
&om his journal, were embodied at the time in an elegy printed 
along with his collected poems ; from the perusal of which, on 
his introduction to the literary circles of Edinburgh two years 
afterwards. Dr. Anderson predicted his success as a great poet. 
Tliere seems some reason to think that the first idea of the 
future poem, *•*• The Pleasures of Hope," was also suggested to 
him during his residence in Mull. In writing to his friend and 
correspondent, Hamilton Paul, he had complained of his solitary 
lot, and begged him to send some lines calculated to cheer a lone 
hermit, in return for some of his own metrical translations from 
the Greek. His friend accordingly returned to him a piece of 
twelve stanzas, entitled " The Pleasures of Solitude," €ivQ\a&'eA 
in a letter, in which he remarks: " As you l[iaYQ aXmosX\iX«\x:^\ 
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jonrself to the persuasion that you are an anchorite, I send yon 
a few lines adapted to the condition of a recluse. It is the 
sentiment of Dr. Moore, that the hest method of making a man 
respectable in the ejes of others, is to respect himself. Take 
the lines, such as they are, and be candid, but not too flattering. 

" We have now three ' Pleasures,' by first-rate men of genius, 
namely, * The Pleasures of Imagination ;' ♦ The Pleasures of 
Memory;* and, *The Pleasures of Solitude.* Let us cherish 
*The Pleasures of Hope' that we may soon meet in Alma 
Mater 1" 

Slight as was the hint thus thrown out, and forgot by its 
author as soon as written, it reached Campbell at a time when 
the means of occupation for his mind, either by social converse 
or literary study, were extremely limited; and there is good 
reason for believing that, in this passing hint, we may trace the 
first germ of the noble poem which only three yeara afterwards 
established his literary reputation. His correspondence during 
his residence in Mull famishes extremely interesting indications 
of the fine schooling which his peculiar situation afforded for the 
young Poet. In one of his letters, dated from ^* Thules's 
Wildest Shore, 16th day of the Harvest Storm," he describes 
his visit to Staffii and Icolmkill, and the delight which he de- 
rived from looking on their wonders. The young Poet slept a 
night at Zona, and thus had abundant leisure to explore its 
venerable historical ruins, as well as to survey the sublime 
beauties of Fingal's Cave, and the wild grandeur of the sur- 
rounding scenery. The impressions produced by this early 
sojourn amid such remarkable scenery were never effaced, and 
some of them are embodied, with a vividness and truth of por- 
traiture which cannot be mistaken, in his last poem, ** The Pil- 
grim of Glencoe." 

The recollections of his sojourn in Mull were always referred 
to by Campbell as altogether pleasant ; for the petty cares and 
annoyances of daily life leave little lasting impression, if the 
general course of events be not ungenial. His cheerful society 
was doubtless valued as a welcome addition to the limited circle 
of Sunipol ; his kindly manner with his pupils won their affec- 
tion; and the constant marks of respect and attention which he 
received soon dissipated the sense of mortification with which he 
bad oiiginalljr viewed his banishment to the remote Isle of Mull. 
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After a residence of five months at Sonipol, Campbell re- 
turned to Glasgow, picking up on his way his young friend, 
Joseph Finlajson, who had been employing his vacation in 
similar duties in a Highland family on the mainland of Argyle- 
Bhire. In their return, they experienced no less unequiYocal 
proofs of the wild nature of their homeward route ; for the young 
trayellers haying been benighted between Oban and Lochawe, 
they were obliged to pass a night, in the latter end of October, 
with no other shelter than their plaids afforded them, on the lee- 
side of a stone fence. The Poet describes himself as '* gay as a 
lark, and as hardy as the Highland heather." It will not, how- 
erer, appear surprising that the young traveller caught a cold 
which confined him for some time to the house, and gave him 
good cause to remember his last Highland bed. On his return 
to Glasgow, Campbell enrolled himself anew as a student of the 
ouiyersity, while he at the same time resumed those labours as 
a private tutor, by means of which so many of the frugal stu- 
dents of Scotland are enabled to prosecute their studies on their 
own resources. 

Campbell's pupils at this time boarded in his father's house, 
the final adverse termination of the Chancery suit having com- 
pelled his mother to have recourse to this means for the mainte- 
nance of the family. The session of college duties passed off 
like its predecessors. Two Greek translations in English verse, 
the work of the previous summer's retirement in Mull, carried 
off prizes at college; and one of these, a chorus in the Medea of 
Euripides, so far satisfied his own. critical taste, that it was after- 
wards included in his printed poems. 

At the end of the college session, Campbell returned to 
Argyleshire, in the capacity of domestic tutor to the son of 
General Napier, afterwards Sir William Napier of Milliken. In 
the leisure of this second season of retirement, the muses were 
abandoned for the study of jurisprudence; and he stated at a 
later date, that nothing but the want of the needful funds pre- 
vented him carrying out his desire of bidding adieu to the musest 
and going to the bar. At his new residence, Campbell was at 
no great distance from his friend and fSEivourite correspondent, 
Hamilton Paul. They had accordingly frequent meetings toge- 
ther, and the latter has recorded the incidents of their final 
parting at Strachur, on the banks of Lech ¥yii«. k^t \^xVxi>iw* 
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ing of the hospitality of Strachur Inn, Paul thus writes : " We 
parted with much regret. Repairing each to his respective 
ferry, we then recrossed Loch Fyne, and returned home — ^he to 
Downie, and I to Inverary. We never saw each other again, 
until we met at the great public dinner given to him, as Lord 
Hector of the University of Glasgow." 

Campbell was at this time in his nineteenth year, his educa- 
tion completed according to the requirements of a Scottish 
university, but without any of the special acquirements requisite 
cither for divinity, medicine, or law, and to all appearance 
destined to pass his best years in the dependent position of a 
domestic tutor, and to end his career either as a schoolmaster or 
a merchant's clerk. The very want of a definitive aim ren- 
dered his studies desultory, and, to a great extent, profitless. 

He then describes the obstacles which had at length compelled 
him to abandon the legal profession, and adds : " Thus situated, 
I am obliged either to follow the profession of a teacher, or emi- 
grate to my brothers in America." It was fortunate, however, 
for the lovers of true poetry, whatever might be its ultimate 
effects on the Poet, that he was thus nurtured in disappointment, 
and compelled to find pastime in other occupations than the 
study of jurisprudence. It is truly said of the poets, " they 
learn in suffering what they teach in song." With all the cares 
and despondencies of the young Poet, however, it would be a 
harsh and exaggerated term to designate this important period of 
his residence at Downie as one of suffering, n The poets Words- 
worth and Southey voluntarily withdrew into the wild mountain 
scenery of Cumberland, that they might drink in the inspiration 
of nature under its most impressive aspects. It was the good 
fortune of Campbell to pass the period immediately preceding 
the publication of the great work which at once lifted him to 
fame, amid scenery grander and more inspiring even than the 
wild beauties of Cumberland and Westmoreland. The place of 
his abode during the first season of his continuous absence from 
home has already been described ; that in which his residence 
was now fixed was in no respect inferior to it in wild grandeur, 
though lacking the strongly marked features which lona and 
Staffi possess. 

On the shores of the wide arm of the sea which separates the 
island oi Jura from the mainland of Argyleshire, the secluded 
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fiurm-house of Downie is situated, placed at the head of a ro* 
mantic and sheltered bay. The localitj is thus described by a 
clergyman who, in his own early days, became the successor of 
Campbell in the tutorship at Downie : " The hill is covered, 
towards its lower acclivities, by a fine, beaatiful green sward, 
and near the top breaks out into rugged and sterile clif^. Its 
summit is the point to which any person in that locality will in- 
stinctively direct his steps, in order to obtun an extensive com- 
mand of the prospect around him. This was ^ the Poet's Hill,* 
a favourite place of resort with Campbell. Scarcely a day passed 
in which, at one hour or another, he was not to be found on its 
summit. From that elevation, the eye looks down towards the 
beach, where considerable masses of rock bar all access to the 
coast ; while the vast expanse of the Sound of Jura, with all its 
varying aspects of tempest and of calm, stretches directly in 
front of the spectator. The Island of Jura, with its triple hills, 
forms the boundary of the opposite coast. Far southward, the 
sea opens in broader expanse towards the northern shores oi 
Ireland, which, in certain states of the atmosphere, may be 
faintly descried. Northward, at a much shorter distance, is the 
whirlpool of * Corrievrecken,* whose mysterious noises may occa- 
sionally be heard all along the coast. The view, in all directions — 
wide, varied, and interesting — ^presents such a wonderful combina- 
tion of sea and mountain scenery, as cannot fail to captivate the 
eye of the spectator, and fix itself indelibly in his memory." 

On all this the young tutor of Downie was then unconsciously 
conferring a new interest, which will add a charm to its scenery 
80 long as ** The Pleasures of Hope" command the admiration 
of those who can appreciate the creations of poetical genius. 

The return of Campbell to Glasgow, on the expiration of his 
engagement at Downie Farm, revived his desponding feelings, 
in the prospect of entering on life without any definite profession 
in view, and he once more resumed the idea of attempting to 
force his way to the bar. "With this view he soon after removed 
to Edinburgh, and made sufficient trial of the preliminary and 
* poorly requited drudgery of the legal profession, in the capacity 
of a copying derk, to acquire a thorough disgust for it. He 
found friends, however, by whom he was introduced to a publisher 
who engaged him to prepare for the press an abridged edition of 
Bryan Edward's " West Indies," for wbicli lift 'waa \.q x^'C^y^^ 
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twenty pounds ; and with this, his first literary commission, the 
young Poet returned on foot to Glasgow, after an absence of 
little more than two months. One point at least had been 
accomplished by his visit, for his letters of the period expres8, 
in the strongest terms, his disgust at the law, ** with all its 
meaner toil and contemptible modes of peculation, as the most 
accursed of all professions ?" His thoughts were now directed to 
literature as a profession, and he indulged for a time the hope of 
starting a literary periodical in Glasgow, with the aid of some of 
his old class-fellows and literary rivals at college. In this also 
he was doomed to disappointment ; but meanwhile the musical 
abilities of a fair friend. Miss Stirling of Courdale, induced him 
to compose various lyrics for favourite airs, and one of these, 
*^ The Wounded Hussar," gave him the first pleasurable experi- 
ence of poetic popularity. It was sung in the streets of Glas- 
gow, circulated in various forms, and soon found its way into 
every town throughout the kingdom. Such an event was not 
unimportant in the stimulus it was calculated to give to his 
poetic aspirations and his ambition for literary fame. 

A second visit to Edinburgh only led to renewed disappoint- 
ment. The scanty remuneration of literary labour had to be 
eked out by the resumption of the irksome duties of a domestic 
tutor ; and when he again wrote to his old class-fellow and friend, 
James Thomson, in the beginning of 1798, it was to intimate 
that he had finally determined on going to America, and would 
set sail for his remote destination in a few weeks. He was to 
have embarked for America early in March; but, before the 
month elapsed, a new change had taken place in his plans. The 
state of his health prevented inmiediate action, and a letter from 
his brother reconmiended him to stay at home. Ere that arrived, 
he had overcome the first feelings of despondency at the prospect 
of being separated from all his old Mends and early associations ; 
and in subsequent letters he speaks, with a keen sense of disap- 
pointment, of *' being compelled to stay at home.'* He now 
decided on permanently changing his residence for Edinburgh. 
He took a small house at St. John's Hill, to which his father — 
now in his eighty-eighth year — and his moth^ removed ; and 
there it was that the ideas, indistinctly dawning on his mind 
amid the wild Highlands of Argyleshire, assumed their definite 
and UdmI /orm. 
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It would be difficult, indeed, for a poet to seek for a town 
residence so well adapted to the Poet's musings as the romantic 
capital of his native land. His own description of his labours 
there is sufficiently concise and distinct. * He was now in his 
twentieth year, and looked forward to literature for the means of 
Bubeistence, though compelled meanwhile to eke out a scanty 
income by the less congenial labours of a teacher. " Now," he 
says, " I lived in the Scottish metropolis by instructing pupils in 
Greek and Latin. In this vocation I made a comfortable liveli- 
hood as long as I was industrious. But * The Pleasures of Hope* 
came over me. I took long walks about Arthur's Seat, conning 
over my own (as I thought them) magnificent lines ; and as my 
' Pleasures of Hope' got on, my pupils fell oft I was not 
friendless nor quite solitary at this period in Edinburgh. My 
aunt, Mrs. Campbell, and her beautiftil daughter Margaret — ^so 
beautiful that she was commonly called Mary Queen of Scots — 
used to receive me kindly of an evening, whenever I called; and 
it was to them — and with no small encouragement — ^that I first 
recited my poem when it was finished.'* 

Among the personal and intimate friends of Campbell, before 
the publication of his great poem made him a welcome and 
honoured guest in every circle, were : Dugald Stewart; Thomas 
Brown, who afterwards succeeded him in the Chair of Moral 
Philosophy ; Francis Jefi&ey, Brougham, and Cockbum, and 
others of the bold young spirits with whom the Edinburgh Re- 
view originated; James Graham, the author of " The Sabbath ;" 
and his talented and faithful friend, John Eichardson, with whom 
the Poet's friendship suffered no interruption until the survivor 
had the melancholy satisfaction of laying his honoured remains 
in their last resting-place, in Westminster Abbey. To his choice 
oirde of ardent, youthful friends, were soon after added others 
of that remarkable literary group which gave such a charm to 
Edinburgh society at the dose of the eighteenth century. 

The pecuniary circumstances of the young Poet when he 
established himself at St. John's Hill were sufficiently straitened ; 
fuid his own ideas of money matters were as vague and imprac- 
ticable as they continued to be through life. One of his kind 
friends, who was in the secret of his recent poetical labours, 
offered to advance him the money necessary for printing the 
'* Pleasures of Hope;" and he accordingly obtained ioi t\u&^T)ix- 
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pose the sum of fifteen pounds I It is scarcelj necessary to say that 
the snm was ridiculously inadequate ; ** but," he added, in men- 
tioning the subject long afterwards, " for the fifteen pounds I had 
received an hundred and fifty calls more pressing than the press 
itself." The scheme of printing by subscription, which he had 
then in view, was abandoned from want of funds ; and the poem, 
tor which a London publisher only three years afterwards offered 
him an annuity of two hundred pounds for life, was sold to an 
Edinburgh publisher for the sum of sixty pounds. 

In the distinguished literary circles of Edinburgh, the advent 
of the youthful Poet's precocious work had been looked forward 
to with gradually increasing interest, and its reception was such 
as could not fail abundantly to satisfy his highest ambition. He 
was just entering on his twenty-first year when " The Pleasures 
of Hope" was published, on the 27th of April 1799. In it he 
had touched with a master-hand the most popular topics of the 
day, and had struck his lyre in sympathy with the most generous 
aspirations of the heart. The French revolution, the partition 
of Poland, the abolition of Negro slavery, and others of the 
themes round which his thoughts moved with sympathy and 
enthusiasm to the last, were all presented there in the glowing 
language of verse. It was a striking contrast to the lifeless 
classical reproduction of old and woru-out ideas whidi form the 
common staple of the publishers of poems in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Its sublime stanzas appealed to the noblest sympathies 
of our nature, and struck a chord which already vibrated in 
sympathy with all the most generous emotions of that remarkable 
era. 

The Poet of Hope, however, was no longer without friends. 
He now rejected all ideas of emigration, and resolved on visiting 
G^ermany, that he might enjoy the advantages of personal inter- 
course with those distinguished men whose works were then 
beginning to exercise so important an influence on the rising 
talent of the age. 

In Hamburgh, Campbell found that his fame had preceded 
him, and he was welcomed by the British residents with every 
token of esteem and hospitality. The state of the Continent, 
however, compelled him considerably to abbreviate his intended 
tour. He carried with him an introduction to Klopstock ; and 
by his means obtained access to other distinguished men. From 
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ilamburgh he went to Eatisbon, and there witnessed some of 
the terrors, as well as the grandeur, of actnal war, during the 
stru^le between the Austrians and French which preceded the 
armistice that gave the French possession of Eatisbon. He saw 
also the village of Hphenlinden, the scene shortly afterwards of 
the route of the Austrians, commemorated in his ballad. He 
subsequently resided for a considerable period at Altona, and 
still meditated his proposed excursion to Buda, halting on the 
waj at Dresden, Prague, Munich, and Vienna, all unconscious 
of the dangers that surrounded him. Suddenly he learned that 
the English squadron had sailed for the coast of Denmark, on 
the 12th of March 1801 ; and now, fairly alive to the risks he 
ran, he hastily abandoned his travelling projects, and secured a 
berth in a small trading vessel bound for Leith. But the sud- 
den proclamation of war, which thus upset all his plans, was not 
unproductive of good fruit, for to it we owe one of the noblest 
of idl his lyrics, " The Battle of the Baltic.'* Campbell's absence 
from home had not been unproductive of poems adding to his 
fame. He had engaged to furnish contributions to the Morning 
ChronicUy and those of this period included three of his most 
touching and popular pieces, " The Soldier's dream," " The 
Mariners of England," and " The Exile of Erm"— - the last 
written immediately after his arrival at Altona, where he met 
with the brave but unfortunate exiles, who, amid the hospitalities 
of a foreign land, still sighed for the scenes hallowed by many 
fondly treasured memories. 

The Poet had not left the Continent a day too soon. The 
vessel in which he sailed for Leith only escaped from a Danish 
privateer by running for Yarmouth Eoads; and from thence 
Campbell made his way to London, and reached the office of 
Perry, the editor of the Mormng Chronicle^ with only a few 
shillings in his pocket. His reception there, however, was all 
that he could desire ; and he speedily found himself mingling on 
terms of equality with the greatest among the distinguished 
metropolitans, celebrated alike for rank or genius. Lord Hol- 
land was one of the first to take him by the hand, and he was 
soon on familiar terms with Mackintosh, Rogers, Sydney Smith, 
Kemble, and others. The pleasure, however, which this state 
of things was so well calculated to produce, was speedily effaced 
by the news that in the interval between the last comni\mi<(^^\A.Qti 
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received on the Continent and his arrival in London, his aged 
father had expired at the patriarchal age of ninetj-one. 

Great as were the attractions of London, Campbell hastened 
immediately home to console and aid his widowed mother. 

Cares of a serious nature awaited the poet. The annuitj 
which Us fother had derived from the Merchant Company of 
Glasgow terminated at his death, and his mother and three 
sisters, one of them a confirmed invalid, were all looking to the 
youngest brother, a youth only entering his twenty-third year, 
and with no definite profession or source of income — ^for the 
means of providing for the future. The publishers of his 
** Pleasures of Hope'* generously allowed him to publish an 
edition, by subscription, on his own account; and he again pro- 
ceeded to London to carry this project into effect Among the 
fruits of this second visit, not the least valuable, were his 
^^ Lochiel " and *^ Hohenlinden ;" but, notwithstanding all the 
seal of friends and the liberality of publishers, Campbell failed 
not to experience his full share of the precarious and meagre 
fruits of literary reward; and we find him, on his return to 
Edinburgh, busied on a continuation of Smollett, and other 
anonymous undertakings of the kind usually termed literary ha^k 
work, by which so many distinguished men have eked out the 
scanty rewards of literary labour. To him the fruits of his 
success were the more valuable, because they were generously 
expended in adding to the diminished comforts of the little home 
circle of those whose pride in his success was one of his highest 
rewards. The work, however, which Edinburgh afforded for the 
literary man was necessarily limited, and now, at the age of 
twenty-five, he took leave of the Scottish capital, and established 
Idmself finally in the great metropolis, to enjoy the distinguished 
society which it afforded, and fight out the battle of life on its 
wide arena. There the new edition of " The Pleasures of Hope " 
was brought out, a goodly quarto, embellished with engravings, 
and with the still better attraction of ^* Lochiel," ^^ Hohenlinden," 
and others of his more recent poetical productions appended to 
it. The success of the volume was such as to furnish a most 
seasonable and liberal supply to the Poet's finances; and having 
meanwhile fallen in love with his cousin, Matilda Sinclair, — whose 
&ther had removed, with his whole family, to London, — with a 
£i3ty-j)oiind bank note in his desk, and the sanguine hopes of a 
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}roimg literary adventurer for his wordly prospects, he was 
married at St. Margaret^s Church, Westminster, on the 10th of 
September 1803. After various projects for settlement in a 
cottage in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, Campbell at length 
found one to his mind, at Sydenham Common, about ten miles 
to the south of London. There he established himself in his 
0¥ni home, where he attracted many friends, and formed many 
cherished associations during the period of his early wedded life, 
which passed happily in that fiavourite abode. 

The life of the Poet was thenceforward, through the earlier 
years of his married life, what may be emphatically termed, that 
of a fortunate literary man. His affection for his wife was ardent, 
and she amply returned his love. Few cheerfuUer or fonder 
wedded pairs could have been singled out from among the happy 
homes of England. But its happiness was chequered by a full 
share of the trials and vexations which beset the precarious 
career of literary life. In writing to his friend, Mr. Richardson, 
he says : '* Bensley, the printer, is upon me for his account. 
It gives me the nightmare to think upon it I wish earnestly 
you could save me from him, for be sends me home in low 
spirits every Jime I meet him." The Poet, in truth, had the 
usual poetical incapacity for financial details; and occasioned 
himself many a heart-ache through life by his inability to 
manage his own pecuniary affairs; his usual efforts for the 
supply of an exhausted exchequer being only thought of for the 
first time on the discovery that the former supply was expended. 
So little idea had he of any systematic account of the expenditure, 
that on one occasion, when travelling, he suddenly found himself 
with only a few shillings in his purse, and wrote in the greatest 
trepidation to one of his friends for a supply. His servant, to 
whom he had meanwhile communicated his difiiculties, recom- 
mended a search of his clothes, and brought forth from one 
of his coat pockets a roll of notes, which supplied the needful 
finances for some months' travelling! 

The birth of a son added new joy to the happy couple, though 
destined to be the source of many pangs in later life. This, his 
first boy, was the only child of the Poet who survived to matu- 
rity. He jiad been the object in early years of the fondest hopes 
that affection could suggest; but before he reached maturity, 
reason had given way, and the later years of \ns {&.l\i^T vt^t^ 
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embittered by the necessity of consigning him to au asylum for 
the insane. Another son, named after his loved friend, the Rev. 
Archibald Alison, author of the " Essays on Taste," was the 
subject of many of the Poet's most pleasing letters, in which, in 
half sportful vein, he delighted to anticipate a bright future for 
his boy. Little Alison died at an early age, leaving a mournful 
blank in the Poet's household. 

The residence at Sydenham was signalized soon after the Poet's 
settlement there, by the composition of his noble lyric, ** The 
Battle of the Baltic." But the anxieties of his position greatly 
diminished his poetical works. The state of mind produced by 
pecuniary difficulties, he says, " put all poetry, and even imagi- 
native prose, out of the question. Any attempt at original 
composition became impossible ; and after sleepless and anxious 
nights, I was obliged next day to work at such literary labour as 
I could undertake ; that is, at prosaic tasks of compilation, abridg- 
ment, or common-place thought, which required little more than 
the labour of penmanship." It will not be forgot that, during 
these anxious struggles, the Poet had undertaken, and faithfully 
fulfilled, the pious duty of supporting his widowed mother. His 
eldest brother, who had been in the habit of sen^g occasional 
remittances, had just then experienced reverses in business, which 
put an end to all hopes of assistance from America. But his 
success as an author was destined to reap for him more substan- 
tial rewards than barren laurels. On the 2d of October 1805, 
he writes a most desponding letter to Iiis friend and brother poet, 
Walter Scott; but the relief was at hand, and before he sealed 
it, he was able to add the welcome postscript : " His Majesty has 
been pleased to confer a pension of £200 a-year upon me. God 
save the King I" 

His health, which had given way under the severe pressure of 
cares and anxieties, speedily recovered ¥rith the happy change in 
his affiiirs, and the year 1805, which at its dawn had seemed 
clouded with threatening storms, closed in bright sunshine, with 
improved health, a fixed income, and literary prospects which 
promised to furnish abundant pleasing and profitable occupatiou. 
The happy fruits of it was the production of his ** Gertrude of 
Wyoming," the finest of all his large poetical productions, which 
was published in 1809, and added substantially both to his fame 
tuid substance. It was accompanied by the ** The Battle of the 
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Baltic,** ** Lord UUin's Daughter,*' and other smaller poems 
which had not previously appeared in anj of his collected works ; 
and to these he added, in the second edition, " O'Connor's Child," 
which had been composed in the interval. 

A new kind of literary reputation was now to be acquired by 
Campbell. His letters at this time indicate ample cheerfulness 
and contented peace of mind. His career as a literary man had 
been abundantly successful, and the practical token of royal 
favour conferred on him in the shape of a pension had helped 
to place him above the precarious vicissitudes which usually 
chequer the career of a literary man. Still the drain on the 
more regular supplies which his own generosity had established, 
rendered any new source of revenue at all times seasonable to 
the Poet, who, as we have already said, had the wonted poetical 
incapacity for the prudential management of pecuniary affairs ; 
and only became aware of the necessity for any new exertion, on 
discovering that he had changed his last remaining sovereign. 
It was now suggested to him by some of his friends, that he 
should deliver a course of lectures on poetry at the Royal Insti- 
tution, where men equally distinguished in literature and science 
had deemed it in no degree derogatory to their reputation to give 
popular expositions of their favourite pursuits. The Poet, after 
some little deliberation, availed himself of the invitation which 
he now received; and with this and other congenial labours in 
view, the year 1812 opened with improved prospects and the 
highest hopes for the future. These experienced a check, by 
the sad accounts which Campbell soon after received of the state 
of his mother's health. She was now in her seventy-sixth year, 
and had already experienced some of the milder symptoms of old 
age, when a stroke of paralysis shattered her already impaired 
faculties. Her affectionate son, who had ministered so faithfully 
to her wants, failed not to offer all the aid he could to diminish 
her sufferings and soothe her latest hours. It was not, how- 
ever, to be desired that life's pilgrimage should be prolonged 
when " the grasshopper had become a burden ;" and it was witli 
a feeling of sad yet sincere acquiescence in the dispensation of 
Providence, that Campbell replied to the friend who announced 
to him that his aged mother had closed her sufferings, and gone 
to her final rest. The annuity which Mrs. Campbell had enjoyed 
from her dutiful son was now employed by him, \m^ct \X\^ «AV\\s!^ 
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ot his more judicious firiends, In discharging various dehts which 
pressed heavilj upon him, and in making generous donations to 
his sisters, which he continued until the last of them was laid in 
her grave. 

The lectures at the Boyal Institution succeeded to the utmost 
wishes of the Poet's friends. He had such a select audience of 
rank, beauty, and learning, as London only can afford; was 
complimented on his eloquence and critical sagacity, or on the 
impression he had made on individuals, by such contemporaries 
as Byron, Sydney Smith, and Archdeacon Nares; and, amid 
the attentions which his titled auditors lavished upon him, he 
became a favoured guest at the mansion of the Princess of Wales. 
Incidents of travel, both at home and abroad, varied the Poet's 
life during the few years immediately succeeding. One long 
visit to Paris was especially gratifying to him. He spent also 
some time both in Edinburgh and Glasgow ; and in Liverpool 
and Manchester he delivered, In the year 1818, the lectures pre- 
viously prepared for the Boyal Institution, London ; obtaining, 
for the two courses, the very liberal sum of four hundred and 
forly guineas. His Scottish friends were no less anxious to 
hear him, and his Liverpool audience pressed him with equally 
liberal offers to return; but the Poet proved intractable, and 
these were his last lectures, notwithstandmg that they appear to 
have proved no less gratifying than profitable to him in the 
delivery. Already, indeed, death had thinned the ranks of his 
old Scottish friends, though both Edinburgh and Glasgow still 
retained strong attractions to his grateful heart. 

The year 1820 was occupied in a long ramble through Ger- 
many, in company with his wife and son. In this journey he 
derived a lively gratification, from meeting some of the most 
distinguished scholars and poets, with whose works he had been 
long £Euni]iar; while a pleasure of a different kind originated in 
the revival of old recollections from revisiting the scenes where 
he past the chief period of his first sojourn on the Continent. 

The honour which, above all others attained by him during 
his long life, he appears to have valued most, was his election, 
in 1826, to the office of Lord Sector of the University of his 
native city, where his own early studies had been pursued amid 
the friends of his youth, who maintained their strong affection 
for him to the last. It was an honour well calculated to make a 
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strong impression on his mind, especially from the peculiarlj 
hearty manner in which it was bestowed, and the marked dis- 
tinctions which accompanied it. Invited to a great public dinner 
by the citizens of Glasgow, he was presented with a beautiful 
silver punch-bowl, which he valued to the last as one of his chief 
heir-looms. A liberal fund was subscribed by the students to 
obtain the portrait of their &vourite Lord Rector: for three 
succesdve years was he chosen to fill the office — ^an unprecedented 
mark of esteem, carried out the third time in defiance of the 
protest of certain officials, who sought to interpose the legal for- 
mulas of established precedent between the elective body and the 
object of their choice; and when, at length, the Lord Rectorship 
had drawn to a close, the Poet's rule was perpetuated by the 
founding of the Campbell Club, which, we believe, still exists. 

Li 1834, Campbell found himself, on the conclusion of his 
** Life of Mrs. Siddons," free from the tie of any literary obliga- 
tions, and with a little spare money in his hands. He accord- 
ingly determined on what he styled ^^ a classical pilgrimage," a 
plan he had long had in view, of visiting the most prominent 
scenes 01 classic story, and writing, from the results of his own 
personal observation, a work on ancient geography in its rela- 
tion to history. He accordingly set off for Paris. But there 
he found many attractions to tempt his stay; and when he had 
exhausted the fresh interest of the Louvre and the King's 
library, and enjoyed the genuine hospitality as well as the 
very marked public honours extended to him to their full extent, 
the favourite topic of conversation in Parisian circles had so 
impressed him with the desire to visit the new African acquisi- 
tion of France, that his intended classical tour was suddenly 
abandoned for a visit to Oran and Algiers. Before he set out, 
however, he, with more than his wonted prudence, set about 
inquiring if he had the needful funds, and the first .result of 
his investigation was an application to his ever generous friend 
and brother poet, Rogers. It turned out, however, that though 
Campbell had, with unwonted prudence, set to work for once to 
calculate his means, his ability to do so was pretty much as of 
old, and fortunately the balance chanced, on minuter examina- 
tion, to be in his favour, so as to enable him to dispense with 
the kind aid of his friend. Circumstances had, indeed^ «]L\at^ 
before he left Algiers; but by that time the deat\i oi \\v& «ax\^ 

[25i) 3 
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friend, Mr. Telford, the celebrated engineer, had placed at hla 
disposal a legacy which lightened his cares, and helped to place 
him in comparative independence during the rest of his life. 
His own incapacity for managing pecuniary afi&irs remained, 
however, unaltered to the last, and occasioned him sorrows and 
anxieties which might have been easily avoided. Mr. St. John, 
her Majesty's consul-general at Algiers, in furnishing some 
reminiscences of the Poet's residence there, adds : — '* He was 
much respected here, even by the French, with whom he dis- 
puted in the most downright manner. He was careless of his 
money to such a degree, that his servant might have cheated 
him to any extent." It is no great wonder, therefore, that 
before he learned of the opportune bequest of his old friend, after 
whom his eldest son had been named, the pleasure of his tour 
bad been somewhat marred by the Poet's wonted pecuniaiy 
difficulties. 

The result of Campbell's sojourn in Algeria was his ^' Letters 
from the South,'* a lively and interesting narrative of the chief 
incidents of his sojourn there. 

About the end of May 1835, he arrived in Paris, on his 
return from ** the South," where he was presented at the 
Tuileries, and had a long and gracious audience with Louis 
Philippe. On his return to London, he was welcomed by his 
friends, who were glad to be able to congratulate him on his 
improved health and spirits; and for a time the novelty of the 
African traveller eclipsed the older £Eune of the poet. His 
African letters made their appearance originally in the ** New 
Monthly Magazine," and the Poet had the satisfaction of im- 
proving his finances, while he excited a lively interest among 
the readers of the popular periodical which had been so long 
under his own editorial charge. Soon after he paid a visit to 
his native land. At Edinburgh he renewed his intercourse with 
many dd friends, including his only surviving sister, now &r 
advanced in life, and admonishing him, by her failing &culties, 
of his own approach 4o threescore years. At Glasgow his 
reception was as hearty and enthusiastic as during the period of 
his Lord Rectorship, and he had again to partake of a public 
dinner, provided there under the auspices of the Campbell Club ; 
and this was followed by his receiving an invitation from the 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh to a public dinner in the Scottish 
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metropolis, where he was presented with the fireedom of the city, 
and met vdth sueh an enthusiastic reception that he ajq^ears to 
hav^ been quite overcome by it. He had been pressed to go to 
Dublin, where his warm-hearted Irish friends longed to give a 
siipUar welcome to the author of *^0'Connor*s Child;" but he 
seems to have found the excitement too much for him. He spoke 
of his reception at Edinburgh as a memorable daj in his life, and 
thus referred to it in writing to a Mend : *^ I have been made 
a freeman of Edinburgh, and fgted like a prince. I think jon 
know me well enough to believe me, when I tell you that the 
excitement of last Friday was intense beyond pleasure, and 
amounting to pain. . . . When I came to speak of Dugald 
Stewart, Alison, and others of my old Edinburgh friends, the 
act of supi^ressing tears (for I did suppress them) amounted to 
agony. I would not willingly go over the day again ; and I 
shall not go to Irehind." The Poet follows up this touching 
expression of the deep feelings excited in his breast by the 
enthusiasm of his reception at Edinburgh, with the following 
amusing profession of grief at missing certain civic honours 
withheld by the burgh of Paisley : — *^ It is a chequered world — 
tolerably happy to be sure, I am; but my happiness, like that of 
the Sybarite on hip bed of roses, is at present disturbed by a 
small accident. ... I have been refused the freedom of the 
city of Paisley I Observe, I never applied for it ; but, before 
the dinner given to Wilson, the provost and magistrates met to 
discdss the question, whether John Wilson and *Tammas' 
Campbell should be offered the high honour of being made 
burgesses of the town. There were four for us, and five against 
us. It was decreed that Wilson was ineligible, for being au 
inveterate Tory; and that I was ineligible for countenancing 
Wilson ! 80 take care, M. ! You Tories are dangerous folks ! 
One cannot even keep company with you, without disgrace! 
Only think of my misfortune I Who knows that I might not 
have set np a snuff-shop at Paisley, with a Highlander for the 
sign-post — called it the * Lochiel snuff-shop ' — made lots of 
money — and become a bailie of Paisley I " 

Edinburgh had still many attractions for Campbell, though 
death was thinning the ranks of his early friends. With all the 
advantages derived from his residence in the metropolis, indeed, 
his admirers may well regret that his earlier plan of a cott«cg& m 
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the romantic vicinitj of his native capital had not heen carried 
cut. Repeated opportunities occurred for this, and his friend 
and brother poet, Sir Walter Scott, appears, in his usual kind 
and generous manner, to have long kept it in yiew. At one 
time Sir Walter proposed to him to undertake the duties of the 
chair of history in the Uniyersity of Edinburgh, then held as a 
sinecure bj a non-resident professor ; and at a later period he 
received the offer of the chair of belles-lettres in the same uni- 
versity. Either of these, but especiallj the latter, presented a 
post peculiarly well suited to his abilities and cast of mind. 
They would have linked his name with one of the most dis- 
tinguished universities of his native country, and while they 
afforded to him a pleasant occupation and a wholesome stimulus 
to literary exertion, either of them would have left him abundant 
leisure for cultivating his own fine poetical gift, and enriching 
his native literature with other productions of his genius, worthy 
of the author of " The Pleasures of Hope" and " Gertrude of 
Wyoming." In Edinburgh also, the Poet would have found 
congenial society no less than in London. He would there have 
mingled on the most intimate footing with a circle of his early 
friends and compeers, including men distinguished among the 
foremost philosophers and scientific men of Europe, while he 
would have escaped the noxious influence of titled patronage, 
and the seductive but meretricious and hollow condescensions 
of rank. Edinburgh was then, and perhaps is still, a far 
healthier atmosphere for the literary man than London, with its 
lordly and ducal entertainments, its Blackheath royal balls, and 
its opera season tickets, to tempt away the Poet from his true 
vocation, to fritter his fine powers on the ephemeral periodical 
literature of the day. 

We have already referred to the fine literary circle of Edin- 
burgh, in which Campbell moved when first introduced there, 
even before the publication of the noble work which established 
the youthftd Poet^s fame. It included Alison, the author of the 
^* Essay on Taste," after whom he named his second son, and 
whom he himself regarded with all the affection of a son to the 
day of his death ; Mackenzie, " The Man of Feeling ;" Dr. 
Anderson, one of his earliest friends, the editor of the well- 
known selection of the poets which goes by his name. We have 
already referred to Professors Stewart, Brown, and Wilson ; tc 
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Jefirej, the able, but to him friendly critic ; and to Scott, with 
vrhom he maintained the most friendly relations to the last. 
But besides these, there was a large circle of kind friends, none 
the less dear to the Poet though he did not enter with them into 
the arena of literatnre as competitors for fiune. Added to this, 
at the time of his marriage, when he seriously contemplated 
settling for life in his Edinburgh cottage, his mother and sisters 
were still there, and the a£Eectionate solicitude with which he 
ministered to their cares and wants, even beyond the fSur extent 
of his own limited and precarious means, abundantly shows how 
much such fond ties of near relationship were calculated to add 
to the attractions of Edinburgh. To Campbell, indeed, as to all 
truly great men, fame was in itself a very worthless thing ; and 
he learned in later life, by sad experience, how utterly worthless 
it is, unless yivi^ed by the affectionate sympathy of relatives 
and friends. The vanity of weak minds will indeed find a selfish 
gratification in gloating over the honours which accrue to them 
from literary success, often without heed to the notorious excess 
of these in proportion to the true value of the labours they are 
designed to reward ; but such vanity is rarely, if ever, found to 
pertain to those who have justly merited the highest rewards oi 
literature or science. 

It is ever a vain thing, however, to attempt to follow back 
the course of human life, and to estimate what it might have 
been under different circumstances. Sir Walter Scott longed to 
see his brother poet settled in one of the professorial chairs of 
his native metropolis, and withdrawn from the seductive attrac- 
tions of London life, by which so many of his best years were 
wasted on ephemeral or utterly worthless productions, valuable 
only as supplying the pecuniary necessities of the passing hour. 
We see, however, in Sir Walter's own career, that though 
passing his life in his native country, and amid the scenes most 
dear to his childhood, he did not escape the worst effects of the 
same malign influences. He, too, had in early life his little 
Edinburgh cottage, pleasantly situated at Lasswade, where, with 
his genial tastes and habits, and with the resources of his prolific 
pen, added to his other means of income, he might have been 
one of the happiest of men, and have left for posterity greater 
works of genius than many of the slighter ptoduc^oia ol W^ 
biter j-ears. But the seductions of rank and ^^^ ^cx^ i^c^ 
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without their influence on him also. The smiles of rojaltyf and 
the empty titles of hereditary nobility, acquired an exaggerated 
▼alne in his estimation, and the noble Scott — fiur nobler as the 
simple son of honest and pioos dtizens than any distinotionfl of 
title conld make him — ^wasted, in the end, his fine fiienlties and 
wondrous gifts of genius, in a terrible and hopeless straggle to 
rebuild his ruined fortunes. The latter days of Campbell were 
also clouded with sad reverses, though less the firuit of his own 
errors ; fbr he escaped the fidl of his kind Mend and brother 
poet, by soaring less high, though he also " singed his wings " 
in fluttering like a moth about the gay wax-candle illuminations 
of aristooratio society. Yet it would be fidse to oonTey the 
impression of Campbell as a mean oourter of the attention of the 
great. Of this he was entirely free ; but though mixing with 
them on terms of perfect equality, their influence was as preju- 
dicial to him as it must erer prove to the literary student, whose 
happiest hours should be spent in his study, and whose most 
pleasant relaxation will ever be in the ikmily cirde, and among 
the friends and associates of his own condition whose sympathies 
are most akin to his own. None could laugh more heartily at 
the pitiful worshippers of mere rank and title than CampbdI. 
19-1840 he took the diair at a meeting held in the British 
CofliBe-House, London, for the purpose of establishing a dub for 
the middle classes. He introduced the project in an amusing 
speech, in which he remarked: "Though not rich myself, I 
bdong to a West End dub, and as expensive, I believe, as any 
in London ; but were its subscription doubled, I should not quit 
it, so agreeable is the companionship I find in it. This dub is 
the solace of my life. A tuft-hunter once hinted that he would 
patronise us, which I was determined he should not do. * Are 
you aU, gentlemen in the Cflareneet* * Yes, every inch of us.' 
*■ But have yon any noblemen ? * * Not one.* ' Ha — I suspect 
none of your members have ever risen high in the world.' 
' Whatl have not three of our members, one of them an M.P., 
aseehded in a balloon ? If that is not high in the world, I know 
not what is ! ' " 

But Campbell was now a lonely and widowed man. He had 
consigned his fondly loved wife to her tomb, and Ins only son 
wa» the inmate of a lunatic asylum. 
Towards the dose of (he year 1^0, tibA Po«^ nvV^q had been 
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li viiig in lodgings or chambers, not without many sad recollections 
of the happy days gone by, when he had his own cheerftil fireside, 
with Ids wife and fiunily, — ^resolved on again beginning house- 
keeping at the age of sixty-two. He accordingly took A hoose 
in Yietolia Square, Pimlico, famished it, and invited his niece, 
Mary, the daughter of his brother Alexander, to become his 
hoasekee|>er. MesnwhUe his proceedings excited the sm^rise 
of some of his friends, tod he thus jocularly replied to his sister, 
who had heard he was about to be married again, and wrote to 
him gntrely, entreating him to consider the consequences of 
such a rash step at his years, and to consult a friend : " I have 

not,** he writes, *' consulted M , nor any one else ; for I did 

not hear that I was for eerfatn to be married, till I got your 
letter. But why should you be surprised that I should commit 
matrimony at my y6ung and g^ddy age ? for I am only mety- 
iSvrtitt I must, neyertheless, request you to obtain for me 
exact information as to the name, condition, &c., of the lady to 
whom I am to be married ; for I protest I have no recollection 
of having obtained a promise, these many years back, from any 
unfortunate woman, to love, honour, and obey me. I suspect 
there is some mistake in the whole report" 

His rashness, however, assumed another form. Having no 
prudent female friend to consult,, he conmiitted the task of ibr- 
nisfaing his house to an upholsterer, and found, when it was too 
late, that he had involved himself in pecuniary di^culties, 
which added to the anxieties of his later years. In 1843 ho 
paid his last visit to Edinburgh, smmnoned thither to lay his 
last surviving sister in the grave. She had been cheered only 
two hours before her death by having a letter from him read to 
her, and expired with it clasped in her hands. The Poet had 
now outlived all his family, and with the desolation, worse than 
death, which clouded his own domestic hearth, he could scarcely 
command his feelings; while the kindness of surviving friends 
seemed only to add to his depression by reminding him of those 
that were gone. 

The last days were at hand, and he now viewed all that 
related to himself with an exaggerated gloom and despondency. 
Under this feeling he gave up the house he had furnished with 
renewed hopes of domestic comfort, sold off his {unvitCLt^^ «x!i^ 
hastzJ^ removed to BonlognOf accompanied by b\B meca. TViKtt 
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he occupied himself in literarj work for a time, and found a 
pleasant amusement as the instructor of his niece in modem 
languages. But the closing scene was at hand, and already the 
shadow of death seemed projected into his life. He found, when 
too late, that the advantages he had contemplated from the 
change were more than counterbalanced by the total separation 
firom all the friends in whose society he had so long delighted. 
His kind friend and biographer hastened to Boulogne, when he 
learned that the Poet, to all appearance, lay on his death-bed ; 
and other old friends visited him, and cheered his last hours by 
their kind sympathy. But he was now beyond the reach of 
their effectual aid, and after gradually sinking from day to day, 
he expired on the 15th of June 1844, in his 67th year. 

No posthumous honours were wanting to mark the sense 
which his country entertained of the worth of the deceased Poet. 
His body was removed to London, and deposited in the Jeru- 
salem Chamber in Westminster Abbey, while preparations were 
made to deposit it, with all the evidences of a nation's mourning 
for her poet, among the consecrated dust of " the great departed." 
Nobles, and the most distinguished literary men, bore the pall, 
and a guard of Polish nobles asked and obtained permission to 
escort his remains to "the Poet's Comer" in Westminster 
Abbey. The Rev. Henry Milman, the author of " The Martyr 
of Antioch," and a friend of the Poet, read the service over his 
grave; and all that rank and affection could combine, were united 
to pay fitting homage to " The Poet of Hope," as they laid him 
to rest amid his illustrious predecessors and compeers in that 
noble mausoleum, where his admirers have since raised a beau- 
tiful marble statue, the work of his gifted fellow-countryman, 
William Calder Marshall. 



** From east and south the ripened noonday sun 

On each carved stone and aide doth quaintly lie- 
All tints from out the casement blend in one 
Broad sangoine dye. 

Behind, before, above, about, around. 
On priest, on poet, on the ftuieral pall. 

On tomb, on altar, on the hallowed gronnd, 
This type of Faith doth feJL 
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Like as ft hung above the mortal fight 
Of Kaseby or Dunbar; or shone upon 

That field of Poland, where the cause of right 
Made it a second Marathon. 

Shrinhig thb Poet, who by tongae and pen. 
Laughed at the little hour of tyrant laws; 

Who pleaded for oppressed and noble men, 
Great Kosciusko's cause. 

For not the tree is blasted, but the leaf 
Has seared and fcdlen in its winter time: 

The fi*nit is garnered, and the drooping sheaf 
Has shed its golden prime. 

Instead of anthem or lamenting dirge, 
*Te Mariners of England' steals along. 

Whilst to the fisncy's ear, the ocean's surge 
Makes musical the song. 



The good adiieved on earth by one so Just, 
Falls on the heart like prayer in this sad hour, 

Teaching that truth springs upward from our duftt, 
That mind is real power 

Whilst Britons hold dominion of the sea 
Whilst they deserve the glory of their fieuno. 

One word shall nerve the weak and prompt the free- 
"Tls Campebll's name ! ^ 
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ANALYSIS OF PART I. 



Trb Poem opens with a oomparison between the beaaty of remote ot!)ect8 
in a landscape, and those ideal scenes of flelicity iriddi the tmac^natian 
delights to contemplate.— The influence of anticipation upon the otbor 
passions is next delineated.— An allusion is made to the weU-known fiction 
in Pagan tradition, that, when all the guardian deities of mankind aban- 
doned the world, Hope alone was left behind.— The consolations of this 
passion in situations of danger and distress.- The seaman on his midnight 
watch.— The soldier marching into battle— AlUnkm to the interesting 
adventures of Byron. 

The inspiration of Hope, as it actuates the efforts of genius, whether in 
the department of science or of taste.— Domestic felicity, how intimatelj 
connected with views of ftitu>e happiness. — ^Picture of a mother watdiing 
her infimt when asleep.— Pictures of the prisoner, the maniac, and tiis 
wanderer. 

From the consolations of individual misery, a transition is made to 
prospects of political improvement in the ftiture state of society. The 
wide field that is yet open for the progress of humanizing arts am<ng 
uncivilized nations.— From these views of amelioratton of society, and 
the extension of liberty and truth over despotic and barbarous oountrlM. 
by a melancholy contrast of ideas we are led to reflect upon the hard fits 
of a brave people recently conspicuous in their struggles for independence 
—Description of the capture of Warsaw, of the last contest of the oppres* 
sors and the oppressed, and the massacre of the Polish Patriots at the 
Bridge of Pragn&^Apostrophe to the self-interested enemies of humsB 
improvement— The wrongs of Africa.— The barbarous policy of Euxopesiu 
In India.— Prophecy in the Hindoo mythology of the expected descent ol 
the Deity, to redress the miseries of their race and to take vengeance on 
the violators of Justice and mercy. 




THE PLEASURES OF HOPE. 



PAET I. 

At mxanaet ere, vLeii Heaven's oeria] bow 
Spans with bright arch the glittering hills belox'. 
Why (o joa monntuD turns the musing eye, 
WhoM nuihright mmmit mingles with the ek; I 
Why do those clifb or shadowy tint appear 
Hare sweet than all the landscape smiling near I — 
Tia distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And robe* the monntain in its azure hue. 

Thns, with delight, we linger to survey 
The promised joys of life's unmeasured way ; 
Thus, fVom afor, each d'ju-discovered scene 
More pleasing seems than all the past hath been ; 
And every form, that Fancy can repair 
from dark oblivion, glows divinely there. 

What potent spirit guides the raptured eye 
To pierce the shades of dim futurity t 
Can Wisdom lend, with all her heavenly power, 
The pledge of Joy's anticipated honrt' 
Ah, no 1 she darkly sees the fate of man— 
Her dim horizon bounded to a span ; 
Or, if she hold an image to the view, 
'Tis nature pictured too Beverly tme. 
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With thee, sweet Hope I reaidea the heareDlr ligti^ 
That poun remotest raptare on the sight : 
Thine is the charm of life's bewildered way,' 
That calls each slumbering passioii into plajr : 
Waked bj thj touch, I see the sister band. 
On tiptoe watching, start at thy command. 
And fljr where'er tbj mandate bids them steer. 
To Pleasure's path, or Glory's bright career. 

Primeval Hope, the Aonian Mnsea say. 
When Man and Nature mourned their fint decay ; 
When every form of death, and every woe. 
Shot from malignant stars to earth below ; 
When Uurder bared his arm, and rampant War 
Yoked t^ red dragons of ber iron oar ; 
When Peace and Mercy, buiisbed from the plain, 
Sprung OD the viewless winds to Heaven agmn ; 
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All, all fonook the friendleM guilt/ miml, 
But Hopa, the eliarmer, lingered atill bshiiid. 

Thos, while Slijah'a burning wheels prepare. 
From Cannel'i height, to sweep the fields of air. 
The prophet'i mantle, ere his flight began, 
Dropped oil the world — a taored gift to moo. 

Atupiciona Hope ! in thy sweet garden grow 
Wreaths fur each toil, a charm for every woe : 
WoD bjr their sweets, in Nature's langnid hour. 
The waj-wom pilgrim seeks thy Ennmer bower; 
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There, as the wild-bee murmurs on the wiug, 

What peaceful dreams thy handmaid spirits bring ! 

What viewless terms the ^olian organ play, 

And sweep the furrowed lines ot anxious thought away. 

Angel of life ! thy glittering wings explore 
Earth's loneliest bounds, and Ocean's wildest shore. 
Lo ! to the wintry winds the pilot yields 
His bark careering o'er unfathomed fields j 
Now on Atlantic waves he rides afar. 
Where Andes, giant of the western star, 
With meteor standard to the winds unfarled. 
Looks, from his throne of clouds, o'er half the world. 

Now far he sweeps, where scarce a summer smiles, 
On Behring's rocks, or Greenland's naked isles ; 
Cold on his midnight watch the breezes blow. 
From wastes that slumber in eternal snow ; 
And waft, across the waves' tumultuous roar. 
The wolTs long howl from Oonalaska's shore. 

Poor Child of Danger, nursling of the storm, 
Sad are the woes that wreck thy manly form ! 
Rocks, waves, and winds, the shattered bark delay ) 
Thy heart is sad, thy home is far away. 

But Hope can here her moonlight vigils keep, 
And sing to charm the spirit of the deep : 
Swift as yon streamer lights the starry pole. 
Her visions warm the watchman's pensive soul : 
His native hills that rise in happier climes, 
The grot that heard his song of other times. 
His cottage-home, his bark of slender sail. 
His glassy lake, and broomwood blossomed vale. 
Rush on his thought ; he sweeps before the wind. 
Treads the loved shore he sighed to leave behind ; 
Meets at each step a friend's familiar face, 
And flies at last to Helen's long embrace ; 
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Wipes from her cheek the rapture-speaking tear. 
And clasps, with man; a sigh, his children dear I 
While, long- neglected, but at length caressed. 
His faithful dog salutes the smiling gnest. 
Points to the master's eyes (where'er the; roain) 
llis wistful lacs, and whines n welcome home. 
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Friend of the brave I in peril's darkest hour. 
Intrepid Virtue looks to thee for power; 
To th^e the heart its trembling homage yields, 
On stormy floods, and carnage-covered fields, 
When front to front the bannered hosts combine^ 
Halt ere they close, and form the dreadful line. 
When all is still on Death's devoted soil. 
The march-worn soldier mingles for the toil ; 
As rings his glittering tube, he lifts on high 
The dauntless brow, and spirit-speaking eye. 
Hails in his heart the triumph yet to come, 
And hears thy stormy music in the drum 1 

And such thy strength-inspiring aid that bore 
The hardy Byron to his native shore. — '^ 
In horrid climes, where Chiloe's tempests sweep 
Tumultuous murmurs o'er the troubled deep, 
'Twas his to mourn misfortune's rudest shock, 
Scourged by the windi, and cradled on the rock, 
To wake each joyless mom, and search again 
The famished haunts of solitary men. 
Whose race unyielding as their native storm^ 
Knows not a trace of Nature but the form ; 
Yet at thy call, the hardy Tar pursued. 
Pale, but intrepid, sad, but unsubdued. 
Pierced the deep woods, and, hailing from afuv 
The moon's pale planet and the northern star ; 
Paused at each dreary cry, unheard befora, 
Hyaenas in the wild, and mmmaids on the short) 
Till, led by thee o'er many a diiF sublime. 
He found a warmer world, a ndldw clime, 
A home to rest, a shelter to defend. 
Peace and repose, a Briton and a friend 1 ^ 

Congenial Hope ! thy passion-kindling power, 
How bright, how strong, in Youth's untroubled hour ! 
On yon proud height, with Genius hand in hand, 
[ see thee light, and wave thy golden wand. 



\ 
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" Go, Child of Heaven ! (thy winged words proclaim) 
Tis thine to search the boundless fields of fame ! 
Lo ! Newton, Priest of Nature, shines afar 
Scans the wide world, and numbers every star 1 
Wilt thou, with him mysterious rites apply. 
And watch the shrine with wonder-beaming eye ? 
Yes, thou shalt mark, with magic art profound, 
The sx>eed of light, the circling march of sound ; 
With Franklin grasp the lightning's fiery wing. 
Or yield the lyre of Heaven another string.^ 

** The Swedish Sage* admires, in yonder bowers, 
His winged insects, and his rosy flowers ; 
Calls from their woodland haunts the savage train 
With sounding horn, and counts them on the plain — 
So once, at Heaven's conmiand, the wanderers came 
To Eden's shade, and heard their various name. 

** Far from the world, in yon sequestered clime. 
Slow pass the sons of Wisdom, more sublime ; 
Calm as the fields of Heaven, his sapient eye 
The loTed Athenian lifts to realms on high, 
Admiring Plato on his spotless page. 
Stamps the bright dictates of the Father sage : 
' ShaU Kaiare bound to Earth's diurnal span 
The fire of God, the immortal soul of man ?' 

* Tam, GhUd of Heaven, thy rapture-lightened eye 
To Wiid0in's walks^ the sacred Nine are nigh : 
Huk I fivm bright spires that gild the Delphian height 
From rtr u am s that wander in eternal light. 
Banged on their hilly Harmonia's daughters swell 
The mingling tones of horn, and harp, and shell ; 
Deep ftvm hie Tanlts^ the Lozian murmurs flow,° 
And FythSa's awful organ peals below. 






" Beloved of Heaven ! the smiling Muse shall shed 
r moomUght halo on thy beanteouB head ; 
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Shall swell thy heart to rapture miconfinedj 
And breathe a holy madness o'er tliy mind. 
I see thee roam her guardian power beneath, 
And talk with spirits on the midnight heath ; 
Inquire of guilty wanderers whence they came, 
And ask each blood-stained form his earthly name \ 
Then weave in rapid, verse the deeds they tell, 
And read the trembling world the tales of hell. 

" When Venus, throned in clouds of rosy hue. 
Flings from her golden urn the vesper dew. 
And bids fond man her glimmering noon employ^ 
Sacred to love and walks of tender joy ; 
A milder mood the goddess shall recall. 
And soft as dew thy tones of music fall ; 
While Beauty's deeply pictured smiles impart 
A pang more dear than pleasure to the heart — 
Warm as thy sighs shall flow the Lesbian strain. 
And plead in Beauty's ear, nor plead in vain. 

^' Or wilt thou Orphean hymns more sacred deem, 
And steep thy song in Mercy's mellow stream ; 
To pensive drops the radiant eye beguile — 
For Beauty's tears are lovelier than her smile ;• — 
On Nature's throbbing anguish pour relief. 
And teach impassioned souls the Joy of Grief! 

'' Tes ; to thy tongue shall seraph words be g^ven, 
And power on earth to plead the cause of Heaven ; 
The proud, the cold untroubled heart of stone, 
That never mused on sorrow but its own. 
Unlocks a generous store at thy command. 
Like Horeb's rocks beneath the prophet's hand.^ 
The living lumber of his kindred earth. 
Charmed into soul, receives a second birth ; 
Feels thy dread power another heart afford. 
Whose passion-touched harmonious strings accord 
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Tme as the circling spheres to Nature's plan ; 
And man^ the brother, lives the friend of man I 

'' Bright as the pillar rose at Heaven's command. 
When Israel marched along the desert land, 
Blazed through the night on lonely wilds afar, 
And told the path — ^a never-setting star : 
60, heavenly Genius, in thy course divine, 
Hope is thy star, her light is ever thine." 

Propitious Power ! when rankling cares annoy 
The sacred home of Hymenean joy ; 
When doomed to Poverty's sequestered dell, 
The wedded pair of love and virtue dwell, 
Unpitied by the world, unknown to fame. 
Their woes, their wishes, and their hearts the same — 
O there, prophetic Hope ! thy smile bestow. 
And chase the pangs that worth should never know — 
There, as the Parent deals his scanty store 
To friendless babes, and weeps to g^ve no more ; 
Tell, that his manly race shall yet assuage 
Their father's wrongs, and shield his later age 
What though for him no Hybla sweets distil. 
Nor bloomy vines wave purple on the hill ; 
Tell, that when silent years have passed away. 
That when his eye grows dim, his tresses gray. 
These busy hands a lovelier cot shall build, 
And deck with fairer flowers his little field, 
And call from Heaven propitious dews to breathe 
Arcadian beauty on the barren heath ; 
Tell, that while Love's spontaneous smile endears 
The day of peace, the sabbath of his years. 
Health shall prolong to many a festive hour 
The social pleasures of his humble bower. 

Lo ! at the couch where infant beauty sleeps, 
Uer silent watch the mournful mother keeps ■, 
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She, wLile the lovely babe oncooscions lies, 
Bmilas od her ilumberiog child with penulve eyea. 
And weaves b song of melanchol/ joy— 
"Sleep image of tliy fsithor sleep my boy 




No lingering hour of sorrow shall be thine; 

No »gb thai rends thy lather's heart and mine : 

Bright as his manly sire, the son Ehall be 

In form and soul ; but, ah I more bleat than be ! 

Thy fame, thy wortli, thy filial love, at lost, 

Shall soothe tbie aebiiig heart for all the past — 

With many a smile my solitude repay. 

And chase the worfd's ungenerous scorn away. 
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*' And say, when summoned from the world and thee, 
I lay my head beneath the willow tree ; 
Wilt tAou, sweet mourner I at my stone appear, 
And soothe my parted spirit lingering near t 
Ohy wilt thou come, at evening hour, to shed 
The tears of Memory o*er my narrow bed ; 
With aching temples on thy hand reclined. 
Muse on the last farewell I leave behind. 
Breathe a deep sigh to winds that murmur low; 
And think on all my love, and all my woe i*' 

So speaks affection, ere the infant eye 
Can look regard, or brighten in reply ; 
But when the cherub lip hath learnt to claim 
A mother's ear by that endearing name ; 
Soon as the playful innocent can prove 
A tear of pity, or a smile of love, 
Or cons his murmuring task beneath her care, 
Or lisps with holy look his evening prayer. 
Or gazing, mutely pensive, sits to hear 
The mournful ballad warbled in his ear ; 
How fondly loda admiring Hope the ¥rtiile^ 
At every artless tear, and every smile I 
How glows the joyous parent to descry 
A guileless bosom, true to sympathy ! 

Where is the troubled hearty consigned to shai<e 
Tumultuous toils, or solitary care, 
Unble0t by visionary thoughts that stray 
To count the joys of Fortune's better day I 
Lo, nature, life, and liberty relume 
The dim-eyed tenant of the dungeon gloom, 
A long lost friend, or hapless child restored. 
Smile at his blazing hearth and social board ; 
Warm from his heart the tears of rapture flow, 
And virtue triumphs o'er remembered woe, 



\ 
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Chide not his peace, proud Bcaaoa ! nor dest. 
The shadowy forms of uncreated jo/. 
That nrga the liu^ring tide of life, and pour 
SponlaneouB alnmber on hia midnight hour. 
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She^ sad spectatress, on the wintery shore 

Watched the rude surge his shroudless corse that bore, 

Knew the pale form, and, shrieking in amaze. 

Clasped her cold hands, and fixed her maddening g^e : 

Poor widowed wretch I 'twas there she wept in vain, 

Till memory fled her agonizing brain ; — 

But Mercy gave, to charm the sense of woo, 

Ideal peace, that Truth could ne'er bestow ; 

Wann on her heart the joys of Fancy beam, 

And aimless Hope delights her darkest dream. 

Oft when yon moon has climbed the midnight sky, 
And the tone sea-bird wakes its wildest cry, 
Kled on the steep, her blazing faggots burii 
To hail the bark that never can return ; 
And still she waits, but scarce forbears to weep 
That ooustant love can linger on the deep. 

Andy mark the wretch, whose wanderings never knew 
The world's regard, that soothes, though half untrue. 
Whose erring heart the lash of sorrow bore, 
Bnl found not pity when it erred no more 
Yon friendless man, at whose dejected eye 
The unfeeling proud one looks — and passes by \ 
Condenmed on Penury's barren path to roam. 
Scorned by the world, and left without a home — 
Eiven he, at evening, should he chance to stray ^ 

I>own by the hamlet's hawthorn-scented way. 
Where, round the cot's romantic glade, are seen 
The blossomed bean-field, and the sloping green. 
Leans o'er its humble gate, and thinks the while — 
Oh ! that for me some home like this would smile, 
Some hamlet shade, to yield my sickly form. 
Health in the breeze, and shelter in the storm ; 
There should my hand no stinted boon assign 
To wretched hearts with sorrow such as mine ;- 
That generous wish can soothe unpitied care, 
And Hope half mingles with the poor inan*s\vY«L^^T. 
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Hope ! when 1 mourn, with sympathizing mind. 
The wrongs of fate, the woes of human kind. 
Thy blissful omens bid my spirit see 
The boundless fields of rapture yet to be ; 
I watch the wheels of Nature's mazy plan. 
And learn the future by the past of man. 

Come, bright Improvement ! on the car (^ l^me. 
And rule the spacious world from clime to clime ; 
Thy handmaid arts shall every wild explore. 
Trace every wave, and culture every shore. 
On Erie's banks, where tigers steal along. 
And the dread Indian chants a dismal song, 
Where human fiends on midnight errands walk. 
And bathe in brains the murderous tomahawk ; 
There shall the flocks on thymy pasture stray. 
And shepherds dance at Summer's opening day ; 
Each wandering genius of the lonely glen 
Shall start to view the glittering haunts of men; 
And silence watch, on woodland heights aroundi 
The village curfew, as it tolls profound. 

lu Lybian groves, where damned rites are done, 
That bathe the rocks in blood, and veil the sun. 
Truth shall arrest the murderous arm profane. 
Wild Obi flies ^ — the veil is rent in twain. 

Where barbarous hordes on Scythian mountains roairn. 
Truth, Mercy, Freedom, yet shall find a home ; 
Where'er degraded Nature bleeds and pines, 
From Guinea's coast to Sibir's dreary mines,** 
Truth shall pervade the unfathomed darkness there. 
And light the dreadful features of Despair. — 
Hark ! the stem captive spurns his heavy load, 
And asks the image back that Heaven bestowed ! 
Fierce in his eye the fire of valour bums, 
Aud, as the slave departs, the man returns. 
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Ubl Mwred Truth I thy triumph ceased awhilu, 
Aad Hope, thy sister, ceased with thee to smile. 
When leagued OppressioD poured to Northern wars 
Her whiskered pandoors aod her fierce bussars, 
Waved her dread standard to the breeie of mom, 
Tealed Ler loud drnni, mid twanged lier trum^t, Vwiri \ 
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Tumultuous horror brooded o'er her van, 
Presaging wrath to Folarid — and to man !* 

Warsaw's last Champion, from her hoight surveyed, 
Wide o'er the fields, a waste of ruin laid, — 
Oh ! Heaven ! he cried, my bleeding country save ! 
Is there no hand on high to shield the brave f — 
Tet, though destruction sweep these lovely plains, 
Rise, fellow-men ! our country yet remains 1 
By that dread name, we wave the sword on high. 
And swear for her to live I — with her to die ! 

He said, and on the rampart-heights arrayed 
His trusty warriors, few, but undismayed ; 
Firm-paced and slow, a horrid front they form 
Still as the breeze, but dreadful as the storm ; 
Low, murmuring sounds along their banners fiy, 
Revenge, or death, — the watchword and reply I 
Then pealed the notes, omnipotent to charm, 
And the loud tocsin tolled their last alarm ! — 

In vain, alas ! in vain, ye gallant few ! 
From rank to rank your volleyed thunder flew ; — 
Oh ! bloodiest picture in the book of Time, 
Sarmatia fell, unwept, without a crime ; 
Found not a generous friend, a pitying foe. 
Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her woe ! 
Dropped from her nerveless grasp the shattered spear, 
Closed her bright eye, and curbed her high career ; 
Hope, for a season, bade the world farewell. 
And Freedom shrieked — as Kosciusko fell ! 

The suiA\went down, nor ceased the carnage thoi'c. 
Tumultuous murder shook the midnight air — 
On Prague's proud arch the fires of ruin glow, 
His blood-dyed waters murmuring far below ; — 
The storm prevails, the rampart yields a way, 
Bursts the wild cry of horror and dismay ! — 
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Hark 1 as the Bmouldering piles with thunder foil, 
A. thousand shrieks for hopeless mercy call 1 
Barth shoolc— red meteots flashed along the sky, 
And conscious Nature shuddered at the cry t 

Oh I Righteous Heaven 1 ere Freedom found a grave. 
Why slept the sword, omnipoteut to savet 
Whore was thine arm, Vengeance [ where tliy rod, 
That smote the foes of Zion and of Ood, 
That crushed proud Ammon, when his iron car 
Was yoked in wrath, and thundered from afar t 
Where was the storm that slumbered till the host 
Of blood-stained Pharaoh left their trembling coast, 
Then bade the deep in wild commotion flow, 
knA heaved an ocean on their march belov I 
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Departed spirits of the mighty dead ! 
Ye that at Marathon and Leuctra bled ! 
Friends of the world ! restore your swords to man, 
Fight in his sacred cause and lead the van ! 
Yet for Sarmatia's tears of blood atone. 
And make her arm puissant as your own ! — 
Oh ! once again to Freedom's cause return 
The patriot Tbll— the Bruce of BANNOCKBURDf ! 

Yes I thy proud lords, unpitied land ! shall see 
That man hath yet a soul — and dare be free ! 
A little while, along thy saddening plains, 
The starless night of Desolation reigns ; 
Truth shall restore the light by Nature given. 
And like Prometheus, bring the fire of Heaven ! 
Prone to the dust Oppression shall be hurled. 
Her name, her nature, withered from the world ! 

Ye that the rising mom invidious mark. 
And hate the light — ^because your deeds are dark \ 
Ye that expanding Truth invidious view. 
And think, or wish the song of Hope untrue ; 
Perhaps your little hands presume to span 
The march of Genius, and the powers of man ; 
Perhaps ye watch, at Pride's unhallowed shrine. 
Her victims, newly slain, and thus divine : — 
'' Here shall thy triumph. Genius, cease, and here, 
Truth, Science, Virtue, close your short career." 

Tyrants I in vain ye trace the wizard ring ; 
In vain ye limit Mind's unwearied spring : 
What I can ye lull the winged winds asleep. 
Arrest the rolling world, or chain the deep ? 
No : — the wild wave contemns your sceptred hand ;- 
It rolled not back when Canute gave command ! 

Man ! can thy doom no brighter soul allow ! 
Still must thou live a blot on Nature's brow { 
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BhaU War's polluted baonet ne'er be furled t 
8h«ll crime, and tyHmW oe«e but with the worW < 
What 1 we thy triumpht. sacred Truth, belied t 
Why then hath PI»to Uved-or Sydney ^edl 
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Ye fond adorers of departed fame, 
Who warm at Scipio*s worth, or TuUy's name ! 
Ye that, in fancied vision, can admire 
The sword of Brutus, and the Theban lyre ! 
Wrapt in historic ardour who adore 
Each classic haunt, and well-remembered shore. 
Where Valour tuned, amid her chosen throng, 
The Thracian trumpet and the Spartan song ; 
Or, wandering thence, behold the later charms 
Of England's glory, and Helvetia's arms ! 
Bee Roman fire in Hampden's bosom swell, 
And fate and freedom in the shaft of Tell ! 
Say, ye fond zealots to the worth of yore. 
Hath Valour left the world — to live no more ? 
No more shall Brutus bid a tyrant die, 
And sternly smile with vengeance in his eye ! 
Hampden no more, when sufi^ering freedom calls. 
Encounter fate, and triumph as he falls ! 
Nor Tell disclose, through peril and alarm, 
The might that slumbers in a peasant's arm ! 

Yes ! in that generous cause for ever strong. 
The patriot's virtue, and the poet's song, 
Still, as the tide of ages rolls away. 
Shall charm the world, unconscious of decay I 

Yes I there are hearts, prophetic Hope may trust} 
That slumber yet in uncreated dust. 
Ordained to fire the adoring sons of earth 
With every charm of wisdom and of worth ; 
Ordained to light, with intellectual day, 
The mazy wheels of Nature as they play, 
Or warm with Fancy's energy, to glow. 
And rival all but Shakspearo's name below I 

And say, supernal Powers I who deeply scan 
Heaven's dark decrees, unfathomed yet by man. 
When shall the world call down, to cleanse her shame 
That embryo spirit, yet without a name,— 
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That friend of Nature, whose avenging hands 
Shall burst the Lybian's adamantine bands ! 
Who, sternly marking on his native soil. 
The blood, the tears, the anguish, and the toil. 
Shall bid each righteous heart exult ; to see 
Peace to the slave, and vengeance on the free ! 

Tet, yet, degraded men ! the expected day 
That breaks your bitter cup, is far away ; 
Trade, wealth, and fashion, ask you still to bleed, 
And holy men give Scripture for the deed ; 
Scourged and debased, no Briton stoops to save 
A wretch, a coward ; yes, because a slave 1 

Eternal Nature ! when thy giant hand 
Had heaved the floods, and fixed the trembling land, 
When life sprung startling at thy plastic call. 
Endless her forms, and Man the lord of all ! 
Bay, was that lordly form inspired by thee 
To wear eternal chains, and bow the knee ? 
Was man ordained the slave of man to toil. 
Yoked with the brutes, and fettered to the soil ; 
Weighed in a tyrant's balance with his gold ! 
No ! — ^Nature stamped us in a heavenly mould ! 
She bade no wretch his thankless labour urge. 
Nor, trembling, take the pittance and the scourge I 
No homeless Lybian, on the stormy deep. 
To call upon his country's name, and weep ! 

Lo ! once in triumph on his boundless plain, 
The quivered chief of Congo loved to reign ; 
With fires proportioned to his native sky. 
Strength in his arm, and lightning in his eye ; 
Scoured with wild feet his sun-illumined zone, 
The spear, the lion, and the woods his own ; 
Or led the combat, bold without a plan. 
An artless savage, but a fearless man ! 
(264) 6 
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The plunderer came : — ^alas I no glory smiles 
For Congo's chief on yonder Indian isles ; 
For ever fallen I no son of Nature now, 
With Freedom chartered on his manly brow ! 
Faint, bleeding, bound, he weeps the night away. 
And, when the sea-wind wafts the dewless day, 
Starts, with a bursting heart, for ever more 
To curse the sim that lights their guilty shore ! 

The shrill horn blew ;^^ at that alarum knell. 
His guardian angel took a last farewell I 
That funeral dirge to darkness hath resigned 
The fiery grandeur of a generous mind ! 
Poor fettered man I I hear thee whispering low 
Unhallowed vows to Guilt, the child of Woe ! 
Friendless thy heart ; and, canst thou harbour there 
A wish but death — a passion but despair f 

The widowed Indian, when her lord expires. 
Mounts the dread pile, and braves the funeral fires I 
So falls the heart at Thraldom's bitter sigh 1 
So Virtue dies the spouse of Liberty I 

But not to Lybia's barren climes alone, 
To Chili, or the wild Siberian zone, 
Belong the wretched heart and haggard eye. 
Degraded worth, and poor misfortune's sigh !-- - 
Ye orient realms, where Ganges' waters run ! 
Prolific fields I dominions of the sun I 
How long your tribes have trembled, and obeyed I 
How long was Timur's iron sceptre swayed!^ 
Whose marshalled hosts, the lions of the plain, 
From Scythia's northern mountains to the main. 
Raged o'er your plundered shrines and altars bare, 
With blazing torch and gory scymitar, — 
Stunned with the cries of death each gentle gale. 
And bathed in blood the verdure of the vale ! 
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Tet could no pan^ the immortal spirit tame. 
When Brama's children perished for his name \ 
The martyr smiled beneath avenging power, 
And braved the tyrant in his torturing hour ! 

When Europe sought your subject realms to gain, 
And stretched her giant sceptre o*er the main, 
Taught her proud barks their winding way to shape. 
And braved the stormy spirit of the Cape ;^* 
Children of Bramal then was mercy nigh 
To wash the stain of blood's eternal dye ! 
EHd Peace descend, to triumph and to save. 
When free-bom Britains crossed the Indian wave ? 
Ah, no 1 — to more than Rome's Ambition true, 
The Nurse of Freedom gave it not to you ! 
She the bold route of Europe's guilt began. 
And in the march of nations, led the van I 

Rich in the gems of India's gaudy zone. 
And plunder piled from kingdoms not their own. 
Degenerate Trade ! thy minions could despise 
The heart-bom anguish of a thousand cries ; 
Could lock, with impious hands, their teeming store, 
While famished nations died along the shore '^ 
Could mock the groans of fellow-men, and bear 
The curse of kingdoms peopled with despair ; 
Conld stamp disgrace on man's polluted name, 
And barter, with their gold, eternal shame I 

But, hark ! as bowed to earth the Bramin kneela, 
From heavenly climes propitious thunder peals I 
Of India's fate her guardian spirits tell, 
Prophetic murmurs breathing on the shell, 
And solemn sounds, that awe the listening mind, 
KoU on the azure paths of every wind. 

** Foes of mankind ! (her guardian spirits say; 
BoTolving ages hiing the bitter day, 
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When Heaven's unerring arm shall fall on you, 
And blood for blood these Indian plains bedew : 
Nine times have Brama*s wheels of lightning hurled * 
His awful presence o'er the alarmed world ; 
Nine times hath Guilt, through all his giant frame, 
Convulsive trembled as the mighty came ; 
Nine times hath suffering Mercy spared in vain — ^* 
But Heaven shall burst her starry gates again ! 
He comes ! droad Brama shakes the sunless sky 
With murmuring wrath, and thunders from on high ! 
Heaven's fiery horse, beneath his warrior form, 
Paws the light clouds, and gallops on the storm ! 
Wide waves his flickering sword, his bright arms glow 
Like summer suns, and light the world below I 
Earth, and her trembling isles in Ocean's bed 
Are shook, and Nature rocks beneath his tread ! 

*' To pour redress on India's injured realm, 
The oppressor to dethrone, the proud to whelm ; 
To chase destruction from her plundered shore 
With arts and arms that triumphed once before. 
The tenth Avater comes I at Heaven's command 
Shall Seriswattee wave her hallowed hand I 
And Camdeo bright, and Ganesa sublime,^^ 
Shall bless with joy their own propitious clime ! — 
Come, Heavenly Powers I primeval Peace restore ! 
Love I — Mercy 1 — Wisdom ! — rule for evermore !" 
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ANALYSIS OF PART II. 



Apostrophb to the power of Love. — Its intimate connexion ititli generoru 
and soda] sensibility. — Allusion to that beantiftil passage in the begin* 
ning of the Book of Genesis, wlilch represents the happiness of Paradise 
itself incomplete, till Love was superadded to its other bleasinga. The 
dreams of ftiture felicity which a lively imagination is apt to cherish, when 
Hope is animated by refined attachment— This disposition to combine, in 
one imaginary scene of residence, all that is pleasing in our estimate of 
happiness, compared to the skiU of the great artist, who personified per- 
fect beauty, in the picture of Venus, by an assemblage of the most bean- 
tiftil features he could find.— A summer and winter evening described, aa 
they may be supposed to arise in the mind of one who wishes, with en- 
thu^asm, for the union of firiendship and retirement 

Hope and imagination inseparable agents. — Even in those contempla- 
tive moments when our imagination wanders beyond the Iranndaries of 
this world, our minds are not unattended with an impression, that we 
shall some day have a wider and distinct prospect of the universe, instead 
of the partial glimpse we now enjoy. 

The last and most sublime influence of Hope is the concluding topic of 
the Poem. The predominance of a belief in a ftiture state over the ter- 
rors attendant on dissolution.— The banefUl influence of that sceptical 
philosophy which bars us from such comforts. Allusiun to the fiite of a 
Suicide.— Episode of Conrad and Ellenore.- C^nclusiou. 




THE PLEASURES OF HOPE. 



In jojons jrouth, nhat sonl hath never knowu 
Thought, feeling, taate, harmonioug to its own t 




Who hath not paneed, wliile Beauty's pensive eye 
Asked from his heart the homage of aaighl 
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Who hath not owned with rapture-smitten frames 
The power of grace, the magic of a name ! 

There be, perhaps, who barren hearts avow. 
Cold as the rocks on Tomeo*s hoary brow, 
There be, whose loveless wisdom never failed, 
In self-adoring pride securely mailed ;— 
But, triumph not, ye peace-enamoured few ! 
Fire, Nature, Genius, never dwelt with you ! 
For you no fancy consecrates the scene 
Where rapture uttered vows, and wept between ; 
*Ti8 yours, unmoved, to sever and to meet ; 
No pledge is sacred, and no home is sweet I 

Who that would ask a heart to dulness wed, 
The waveless calm, the slumber of the dead } 
No ; the wild bliss of nature needs alloy. 
And fear and sorrow fan the fire of joy 1 
And say, without our hopes, without our fears. 
Without the home that plighted love endears. 
Without the smile from partial beauty won, 
O 1 what were man I — a world without a sun ! 

Till Hymen brought his love-delighted hour. 
There dwelt no joy in Eden's rosy bower ! 
In vain the viewless Seraph lingering there, 
At starry midnight, charmed the silent air ; 
In vain the wild-bird carolled on the steep. 
To hail the sun, slow-wheeling from the deep ; 
In vain, to soothe the solitary shade, 
Aerial notes in mingling measure played ; 
The summer wind that shook the spangled tree, 
The whispering wave, the murmur of the bee ;— 
Still slowly passed the melancholy day. 
And still the stranger wist not where to stray, — 
The world was sad 1 — ^the garden was a wild ! 
And Man, the hermit, sighed — till Woman smiled ! 
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True, the sad power *to generous hearts may biing 
Delirious anguish on his fiery wing I 
Barred from delight by Fate's untimely hand, 
By wealthless lot, or pitiless command ; 
Or doomed to gaze on beauties that adorn 
The smile of triumph, or the frown of scorn ; 
While Memory watches o'er the sad review 
Of joys that faded like the morning dew ; 
Peace may depart — and life and nature seem 
A barren path — a wildness, and a dream I 

But, can the noble mind for ever brood. 
The willing victim of a weary mood. 
On heartless cares that squander life away, 
And cloud young Genius brightening into day ! — 
Shame to the coward thought that e'er betrayed 
The noon of manhood to a myrtle shade 1 — ^* 
If Hope's creative spirit cannot raise 
One trophy sacred to thy future days, 
Scorn the dull crowd that haunt the gloomy shrine 
Of hopeless love to murmur and repine ! 
But should a sigh of milder mood express 
Thy heart- warm wishes, true to happiness, 
Should Heaven's fair harbinger delight to pour 
Her blissful visions on thy pensive hour. 
No tear to blot thy memory's pictured page. 
No fears but such as fancy can assuage ; 
Though thy wild heart some hapless hour may miss 
The peaceful tenor of unvaried bliss, 
(For love pursues an ever devious race, 
True to the winding lineaments of grace ;) 
Tet still may Hope her talisman employ 
To snatch from Heaven anticipated joy. 
And all her kindred energies impart 
That bum the brightest in the purest heart ! 

When first the Bhodian's mimic art arriayed 
The Queen of Beauty in her Cyprian sYiadc^ 
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The happy master mingled on his piece 

Each look that charmed him in the fair of Greece ; 

To faultless Nature true, he stole a grace 

From every finer form and sweeter face ; 

And, as he sojourned on jEgean Isles, 

Wooed all their love, and treasured all their smiles ; 

Then glowed the tints, pure, precious, and refined, 

And mortal charms seemed heavenly when combined ! 

Love on the picture smiled ! Expression poured 

Her mingling spirit there — and Greece adored ! 

So thy fair hand, enamoured Fancy ! gleans 
The treasured pictures of a thousand scenes ! 
Thy pencil traces on the lover's thought 
Borne cottage-home, from towns and toil remote, 
Where love and lore may claim alternate hours, 
With peace embosomed in Idalian bowers ! 
Remote from busy Life's bewildered way. 
O'er all his heart shall Taste and Beauty sway I 
Free on the sunny slope, or winding shore. 
With hermit steps to wander and adore ! 
There shall be love, when genial mom appears. 
Like pensive Beauty smiling in her tears, 
To watch the brightening roses of the sky. 
And muse on Nature with a poet's eye I — 
And when the sun's last splendour lights the deep, 
The woods, and waves, and murmuring winds asleep 3 
When fairy harps the Hesperian planet hail, 
And the lone cuckoo sighs along the vale, 
His path shall be where streamy mountains swell 
Their shadowy grandeur o'er the narrow dell, 
Where mouldering piles and forests intervene. 
Mingling with darker tints the living green ; 
No circling hills his ravished eye to bound. 
Heaven, Earth, and Ocean, blazing all around ! 

The moon is up— the watch-tower dimly burns^ 
And down the vale his sober step returns; 
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But pauses oft, as winding rocks convey 

The still sweet fall of music far away ; 

And oft he lingers from his home a while 

To watch the dying notes ! — and start, and smile 1 

Let Winter come ! let polar spirits sweep 
The darkening world, and tempest-troubled deep ! 
Though boundless snows the withered heath deform. 
And the dim sun scarce wanders through the storm ; 
Yet shall the smile of social love repay. 
With mental light, the melancholy day ! 
And, when its short and sullen noon is o'er, 
The ice-chained waters slumbering on the shore. 
How bright the faggots in his little hall 
Blaze on the hearth, and warm the pictured wall ! 

How blest he names, in Love's familiar tone. 
The kind fair friend, by Nature marked his own ; 
And, in the waveless mirror of his mind. 
Views the fleet years of pleasure left behind. 
Since Anna's empire o'er his heart began ! 
Rince first he called her his before the holy man ! 

Trim the gay taper in his rustic dome, 
And light the wintry paradise of home ; 
And let the half-uncurtained window hail 
Bome way-worn man benighted in the vale ! 
Now, while the moaning night-wind rages high. 
As sweep the shot stars down the troubled sky, 
While fiery hosts in Heaven's wide circle play, 
And bathe in livid light the milky way. 
Safe from the storm, the meteor, and the shower. 
Some pleasing page shall charm the solemn hour—* 
With pathos shall command, with wit beguile, 
A generous tear of anguish, or a smile — 
Thy woes, Arion 1^'and thy simple tale. 
O'er all the heart shall triumph and prevsAW 
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Charmed as they rea4 the verse too sadly true, 
How gallant Albert, and his weary crew, 
Heaved all their guns, their foundering bark to save, 
And toiled — and shrieked — ^and perished on the wave I 

Tes, at the dead of night, by Lonna's steep. 
The seaman's cry was heard along the deep ; 
There, on his funeral waters, dark and wild. 
The dying father blest his darling child ! 
Oh ! Mercy, shield her innocence, he cried. 
Spent on the prayer his bursting heart, and died * 

Or will they learn how generous worth sublimes 
The robber Moor,^^ and pleads for all his crimes I 
How poor Amelia kissed, with many a tear. 
His hand blood-stained, but ever, ever dear 1 
Hung on the tortured bosom of her lord, 
And wept, and prayed perdition from his sword ! 
Nor sought in vain ! at that heart-piercing cry 
The strings of nature cracked with agony ! 
He, with delirious laugh, the dagger hurled, 
And burst the ties that bound him to the world ! 

Turn from his dying words, that smite with steel, 
The shuddering thoughts, or wind them on the wheel- 
Turn to the gentler melodies that suit 
Thalia's harp, or Pan's Arcadian lute ; 
Or, down the stream of Truth's historic page. 
From clime to clime descend, from age to age I 

Yet there, perhaps, may darker scenes obtrude 
Than Fancy fashions in her wildest mood ; 
There shall he pause, with horrent brow, to rate 
What millions died — that Caesar might be great ! *' 
Or learn the fate that bleeding thousands bore. 
Marched by their Charles to Dneiper's swampy shore;* 
Faint in his wounds, and shivering in the blast. 
The Swedish soldier sunk— and groaned hla last I 



[ 
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File after file, the stormj showers benumb, 
Freeze every standard-sheet, and hush the drum ! 
Horsemen and horse confessed the bitter pang, 
And arms and warriors fell with hollow clang ! 
Yet, ere he sunk in Nature's last repose. 
Ere life's warm torrent to the fountain froze, 
The dying man to Sweden turned his eye. 
Thought of his home, and closed it with a sigh 1 
Imperial Pride looked sullen on his plight, 
And Charles beheld — ^nor shuddered at the sight I 

Above, below, in Ocean, Earth, and Sky, 
Thy fairy worlds, Imagination, lie. 
And Hope attends, companion of the way. 
Thy dream by night, tny visions of the day ! 
In yonder pensile orb, and every sphere 
That gems the starry girdle of the year ; 
In those unmeasured worlds, she bids thee tell, 
Pure from their God, created millions dwell. 
Whose names and natures, unrevealed below, 
We yet shall learn, and wonder as we know ; 
For, as lona's saint, a giant form,^ 
Thronged on her towers, conversing with the storm, 
(When o'er each runic altar, weed-entwined. 
The vesper clock tolls mournful to the wind), 
Counts every wave-worn isle, and mountain hoar, 
From Kilda to the green leme's shore ; 
So, when thy pure and renovated mind 
This perishable dust hath left behind. 
Thy seraph eye shall count the starry train. 
Like distant isles embosomed in the main ; 
Rapt to the shrine where motion first began. 
And light and life in mingling torrent ran ; 
From whence each bright rotundity was hurled. 
The throne of God, — the centre of the world I 

Oh ! vainly wise, the moral Muse hath sung 
That suasive Hope hath but a Syren tongue \ 
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True ; she may sport with life's untutored day. 
Nor heed the solace of its last decay, 
The guileless heai*t her happy mansion spurn. 
And part like Ajut — ^neyer to return I" 

But yet, raethinks, when Wisdom shall assuage 
The griefs and passions of our greener age. 
Though dull the close of life, and far away 
Each flower that hailed the dawning of the day ; 
Tet o'er her lovely hopes that once were dear. 
The time-taught spirit, pensive, not severe. 
With milder griefs her aged eye shall fill, 
And weep their falsehood, though she love them still ? 

Thus, with forgiving tears, and reconciled, 
The king of Judah mourned his rebel child ! 
Musing on days, when yet the guiltless boy 
Smiled on his sire, and filled his heart with joy ! 
My Absalom ! the voice of Nature cried I 
Oh ! that for thee thy father could have died \ 
For bloody was the deed, and rashly done, 
That slew my Absalom ! — ^my son I — my son ! 

Unfading Hope ! when life's last embers bum. 
When soul to soul, and dust to dust return 1 
Heaven to thy charge resigns the awful hour I 
Oh! then thy kingdom comes! Immortal Power I 
What though each spark of earth-bom rapture fly 
The quivering lip, pale cheek, and closing eye ! 
Bright to the soul thy seraph hands convey 
The morning dream of life's eternal day — 
Then, then the triumph and the trance begin I 
And all the Phoenix spirit bums within ! 

Oh ! deep-enchanting prelude to repose. 
The dawn of bliss, the twilight of our woes ! 
Tet halfJ hear the parting spirit sigh, 
Itiaa dread and awful thing to die I 
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Mysterious worids, untravelled by the sun ! 
Where Time's faivwandering tide has never run, 
From your unfathomed shades, and viewless spheres, 
A warning comes, unheard by other ears. 
'Tis Heaven's commanding trumpet, long and loud. 
Like Sinai's thunder pealing from the cloud ! 
While Nature hears, with terror-mingled trust. 
The shock that hurls her fabric to the dust ; 
And, like the trembling Hebrew, when he trod 
The roaring waves, and called upon his Qod, 
With mortal terrors clouds immortal bliss, 
And shrinks, and hovers o'er the dark abyss I 

Daughter of Faith, awake, arise, illume 
The dread unknown, the chaos of the tomb ! 
Melt) and dispel, ye spectre-doubts, that roll 
Cimmerian darkness on the parting soul I 
Fly, like the moon-eyed herald of dismay. 
Chased on his night-steed by the star of day ! 
The strife is o'er — the pangs of Nature close, 
And life's last rapture triumphs o'er her woes. 
Hark ! as the spirit eyes, with eagle gaze, 
The noon of Heaven undazzled by the blaze. 
On heavenly winds that waft her to the sky. 
Float the sweet tones of star-bom melody ; 
Wild as that hallowed anthem sent to hail 
Bethlehem's shepherds in the lonely vale, 
When Jordan hushed his waves, and midnight still 
Watched on the holy towers of Zion hill 1 

Soul of the just ! companion of the dead ! 
Where is thy home, and whither art thou fled ! 
Back to its heavenly source thy being goes. 
Swift as the comet wheels to whence he rose ; 
Doomed on his airy path awhile to bum, 
And doomed, like thee, to travel and return. — 
Hark I from the world's exploding centre drWeH) 
With sounds ih&t ebook the firmament of Hea've.ii^ 
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Careers the fiery giant, fast and far, 

On bickering wheels, and adamantine car ; 

From planet whirled to planet more remote. 

He visits realms beyond the reach of thought ; 

But, wheeling homeward, when his course is run, 

Curbs the red yoke, and mingles with the sun I 

So hath the traveller of earth unfurled 

Her trembling wings, emerging from the world ; 

And o'er the path by mortal never trod, 

Sprung to her source, the bosom of her God ! 

! lives there, Heaven I beneath thy dread expanse^ 
One hopeless, dark Idolater of Chance, 
Content to feed, with pleasures unrefined. 
The lukewarm passions of a lowly mind ; 
Who, mouldering earthward, 'reft of every trusty 
In joyless union wedded to the dust, 
Could all his parting energy dismiss, 
And call this barren world sufficient bliss f 
There live, alas ! of Heaven-directed mien, 
Of cultured soul, and sapient eye serene. 
Who hail thee, Man ! the pilgrim of a day. 
Spouse of the worm, and brother of the clay ! 
Frail as the leaf in Autumn's yellow bower, 
Dust in the wind, or dew upon the flower I 
A friendless slave, a child without a sire, 
Whose mortal life, and momentary fire. 
Light to the grave his chance-created form, 
As ocean-wrecks illuminate the storm ; 
And, when the gun's tremendous flash is o'er. 
To Night and Silence sink for evermore 1 

Are these the pompous tidings ye proclaim. 
Lights of the world, and demi-gods of Fame ! 
Is this your triumph — this your proud applause. 
Children of Truth, and champions of her cause 3 
For this hath science searched, on weary wing, 
By shore and sea — each mute and living thing I 
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Launched with Iberia's pilot from the steep, 

To worlds unknowii, and isles beyond the deep? 

Or round the cope her living chariot driven. 

And wheeled in triumph through the signs of Heaven ? 

O ! star-eyed Science, hast thou wandered there, 

To waft us home the message of despair ? 

Then bind the palm, thy sage's brow to suit. 

Of blasted leaf, and death-distilling fruit 1 

Ah me ! the laureled wreath that murder rears. 

Blood-nursed, and watered by the widow's tears. 

Seems not so foul, so tainted, and so dread. 

As waves the night-shade round the sceptic head. 

What is the bigot's torch, the tyrant's chain I 

I smile on death, if heavenward Hope remain ! 

But, if the warring winds of Nature's strife 

Be all the faithless charter of my life. 

If Chance awaked, inexorable power ! 

This frail and feverish being of an hour. 

Doomed o'er the world's precarious scene to sweep, 

Swift as the tempest travels on the deep, 

To know Delight but by her parting smile. 

And toil, and wish, and weep, a little while ; 

Then melt, ye elements, that formed in vain 

This troubled pulse, and visionary brain ! 

Fade, ye wild flowers, memorials of my doom ! 

And sink, ye stars, that light me to the tomb ! 

Truth, ever lovely since the world began. 

The foe of tyrants, and the friend of man, — 

How can thy words from balmy slumber start 

Reposing Virtue, pillowed on the heart I 

Yet, if thy voice the note of thunder rolled. 

And that were true which Nature never told ; 

Let wisdom smile not on her conquered field \ 

No rapture dawns, no treasure is revealed ! 

! let her read, nor loudly, nor elate. 

The doom that bars us from a better fate ; 

But, sad as angels for the good man's sin. 

Weep to record, and blush to give it in\ 

(254) 6 
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And well may Doubt, the mother of Dismay, 
Pause at her martyr's tomb, and read the lay, 
Down by the wilds of yon deserted vale. 
It darkly hints a melancholy tale ! 
There, as the homeless madman sits alone. 
In hollow winds he hears a spirit moan ! 
And there, they say, a wizard orgie crowds. 
When the moon lights her watch-tower in the clouds. 
Poor, lost Alonzo \ Fate's neglected child ! 
Mild be the doom of Heaven — as thou wert mild ! 
For O ! thy heart in holy mould was cast. 
And all thy deeds were blameless, but the last. 
Poor, lost Alonzo ! still I seem to hear 
The clod that struck thy hollow-sounding bier ! 
When friendship paid, in speechless sorrow drowned, 
Thy midnight rites, but not on hallowed ground I 

Cease, every joy, to glimmer on my mind, 
But leave — ! leave the light of Hope behind ! 
What though my winged hours of bliss have been. 
Like angel- visits, few, and far between, 
Her musing mood shall every pang appease. 
And chaim — when pleasures lose the power to please ' 

Tes ! let each rapture, dear to Nature, flee : 
Close not the light of Fortune's stormy sea — 
Mirth, Music, Friendship, Love's propitious smile 
Chase every care, and charm a little while, 
Ecstatic throbs the fluttering heart employ, 
And all her strings are harmonized to Joy ! — 
But why so short is Love's delighted hour ? 
Why fades the dew on Beauty's sweetest flower f 
Why can no hymned charm of Music heal 
The sleepless woes impassioned spirits feel ! 
Can Fancy's fairy hands no veil create. 
To hide the sad realities of fate ? 

No ! not the quaint remark, the sapient rule, 
^or all the pride of Wisdom's vioxYdX^ scIlqqU 
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Have power to soothe, unaided and alone. 
The heart that vibrates to a feeling tone ! 
When stepdame Nature every bliss recalls, 
Fleet as the meteor o'er the desert falls ; 
When, 'reft of all, yon widowed sire appears 
A lonelj hermit in the vale of years ; 
Say, can the world one joyous thought bestow 
To Friendship, weeping at the couch of Woe? 
No ! but a brighter soothes the last adieu, — 
Souls of impassioned mould, she speaks to you 1 
Weep not, she says, at Nature's transient pain. 
Congenial spirits part to meet again ! 

What plaintive sobs thy filial spirit drew, 
What sorrow choked thy long and last adieu, 
Daughter of Conrad, when he heard his knell, 
And bade his country and his child £%rewel} ! 
Doomed the long isles of Sydney Cove to see. 
The martyr of his crimes, but true to thee. 
Thrice the sad father tore thee from his heart. 
And thrice returned, to bless thee, and to part ; 
Thrice from his trembling lips he murmured low 
The plaint that owned unutterable woe : 
Till faith, prevailing o'er his sullen doom. 
As bursts the mom on night's unfathomed gloom, 
Lured his dim eye to deathless hopes sublime. 
Beyond the realms of Nature and of Time ! 

'* And weep not thus (he cried), young Ellenore 1 
My bosom bleeds, but soon shall bleed no more I 
Short shall this half-el^tinguished spirit bum, 
And soon these limbs to kindred dust return ! 
But not, my child, with life's precarious fire. 
The immortal ties of Nature shall expire ; 
These shall resist the triumph of decay. 
When time is o'er, and worlds have passed away ! 
Cold in the dust this perished heart may lie. 
But that which warmed it once shall never dveV 
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That spark unburied in its mortal frame, 
With living light, eternal, and the same. 
Shall beam on Joy's interminable years. 
Unveiled by darkness — unassuaged by tears 1 



" Tet, on the barren shore and stormy deep. 
One tedious watch is Conrad doomed to weep ; 
But when I gain the home without a fiiend, 
And press the uneasy couch where none attend, 
This last embrace, still cherished in my heart. 
Shall calm the struggling spirit ere it part ! 
Thy darling form shall seem to hover nigh, 
And hush the groan of life's last agony I 

" Farewell ! when strangers lift thy father's bier, 
And place nvy nameless stone without a tear ; 
When each returning pledge hath told my child 
That Conrad's tomb is on the desert piled ; 
And when the dream of troubled fancy sees 
Its lonely rank-grass waving in the breeze ; 
Who then will soothe thy grief, when mine is o'er? 
Who will protect thee, helpless Ellenore ! 
Shall secret scenes thy filial sorrows hide. 
Scorned by the world, to factious guilt allied ? 
Ah! no ; methinks the generous and the good 
Will woo thee from the shades of solitude ! 
O'er friendless grief Compassion shall awake. 
And smile on Innocence, for Mercy's sake 1' 



i») 



Inspiring thought of rapture yet to be. 
The tears of love were hopeless, but for thee I 
If in that frame no deathless spirit dwell. 
If that faint murmur be the last farewell ! 
It fate unite the faithful but to part. 
Why is their memory sacred to the heart ? 
Why does the Brother of my childhood seora 
Bestored awhile in every pleasing dream f 
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Why do I joy the lonely spot to view, 

By artless friendship blest when life was new ? 

Eternal Hope ! when yonder spheres sublime 
Pealed their first notes to sound the march of Time, 
Thy joyous youth began — but not to fade, — 
When all the sister planets have decayed ; 
When rapt in fire the realms of ether glow, 
And heaven's last thunder shakes the world below ; 
Thou, undismayed, shalt o'er the ruin smile, 
And light thy torch at Nature's funeral pile ! 







GERTKDDE OF WTOMING. 



On Susquehana'a side, fair Wyoming, 
Although thowitd-flower on thy ruined wall 
And roofless homes a, gad remembrance bring 
or what thy gentle people did befall. 
Yet thou wcrt once the loTeliest land of all 
That Bee the Atlsntio wave their mom restore. 
Sweet land t may I thy loat delights recall. 
And paint thy tlertnide in her bowers of yore, 
Whose beauty was the love of Pennsylvania's shore! 



It was beneath thy skies that, but to prune 
His Autumn fruits, or skim the light canoe. 
Perchance, along thy river calm at noon 
The happy shepherd swains had nought to do — 
From morn till evening's sweeter pastime grew. 
Their timbrel, in the dance of forests brown. 
When lovely maidens prankt in floweret new ; 
And aye, those sunny mount^ns half way down 
Would echo flsgelet from some romantic town. 



Then, where of Indian hills the daylight lake* 
His leave, how might you the flamingo see 
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Disporting liks a meteor on the lakea — 

And playful Bquirrel on his nut-grown trae : 

Anil every sound of life was full of glee. 

From merry mock-bird's song,^ or hum of men. 

While ho&rkening, fearing □ ought their revelry, 

The wild deer arched his aeck from glades, and then 

Uohnnted, sought his woods and wilderness again. 



And scarce had Wyoming of irar or crime 
Heard bat in transatlantic stoiy rung. 
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For here the exile met from every clime. 

And spoke in friendship every distant tongue : 

Men, from the blood of warring Europe sprung, 

Were but divided by the running brook ; 

And happy where no Rhenish trumpet sung. 

On plains no sieging mine's volcano shook, 

The blue-eyed German changed his sword to pnming-hook. 

V. 

Nor far some Andalusian saraband 

Would sound to many a native roundelay — 

But who is he that yet a dearer land 

Remembers, over hills and far away ? 

Green Albyn !* what though he no more survey 

Thy ships at anchor on the quiet shore, 

Thy pellochst rolling from the mountain bay ; 

Thy lone sepulchral cairn upon the moor, 

And distant isles that hear the loud Corbrcchtan roar !^^ 

VI. 

Alas I poor Caledonia's mountaineer, 

That want's stem edict e'er, and feudal grief. 

Had forced him from a home he loved so dear ! 

Yet found he here a home, and glad relief. 

And plied the beverage from his own fair sheaf. 

That fired his Highland blood with mickle glee ; 

And England sent her men, of men the chief. 

Who taught those sires of Empire yet to be. 

To plant the tree of life — to plant fair freedom's tree I 

VII. 

Here was not mingled in the city's pomp 
Of life's extremes the grandeur and the gloom ; 
Judgment awoke not here her dismal tromp, 
Nor sealed in blood a fellow-creature's doom, 

* Scotland. f Pelloch is the Gaelic appellation for porpirfBeL 

X The great whirlpool of the Western Hebrides. 
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Nor mourned the captive in a living tomb. 
One venerable man, beloved of all, 
Sufficed where innocence was yet in bloom, 
To sway the strife, that seldom might befall, 
And Albert was their judge in patriarchal hall. 

VIII. 

How reverend was the look, serenely aged, 
He bore, this gentle Pennsylvanian sire. 
Where all but kindly fervours were assuaged, 
Undimmed by weakness' shade, or turbid ire ; 
And though amidst the calm of thought entire. 
Some high and haughty features might betray 
A soul impetuous once, 'twas earthly fire 
That fled composure's intellectual ray. 
As Etna's fires grow dim before the rising day. 

IX. 

I boast no song in magic wonders rife. 

But yet familiar, is there nought to prize, 

O, Nature ! in thy bosom-scenes of life ? 

And dwells in daylight truth's salubrious skies 

No form with which the soul may sympathize ! 

Toiing, innocent, on whose sweet forehead mild 

The parted ringlet shone in simplest guise. 

An inmate in the home of Albert smiled, 

Or blest his noonday walk — she was his only child. 

X. 

The rose of England bloomed on Qertrude's cheek — 

What though these shades had seen her birth, her sire 

A Briton's independence taught to seek 

Far western worlds ; and there his household fire 

The light of social love did long inspire. 

And many a halcyon day he lived to see 

Unbroken, but by one misfortune dire, 

When fate had reft his mutual heart — but she 

Was gone— And Qertmde climbed a widowed{al\iet' %\ltl<^q \ 
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A loved bequest, and I mny half imparl 
To them that feel the BtronK paternal Ue^ 
How tike a new existence to hia heart 
LiproM that liviug dower beneath hia e^e. 
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Dear as she was, from cherub infancy, 

From hours when she would round his gainlen play. 

To time when, as the ripening years went by. 

Her lovely mind could culture well repay, 

And more engaging grew from pleasing day to day 



XII. 

[ may not paint those thousand infant charms \ 

(Unconscious &8cination, undesigned !) 

The orison repeated in his arms, 

For Gk>d to bless her sire and all mankind ; 

The booky the bosom on his knee reclined. 

Or Lev sweet fairy-lore he heard her con» 

(The pbjmaie ere the teacher of her mind;: 

All naeooipanioned else her years had gone 

riU aow^ Gertrude's eyes, their ninth blue summer shone. 

XIII. 

And summer was the tide, and sweet the hour, 

Wken sire and daughter saw, with fleet descent, 

An Indian from his bark approach their bower. 

Of buskined limb, and swarthy lineament ! 

The red wild feathers on his brow were blent. 

And bracelets bound the arm that helped to light 

A boy, who seemed, as he beside him went. 

Of Christian vesture, and complexion bright. 

Led by his dusky guide like morning brought by night. 

XIV. 

Yet pensive seemed the boy for one so young. 
The dimple from his polished cheek had fled ; 
When, leaning on his forest-bow unstrung. 
The Oneyda warrior to the planter said, 
And laid his hand upon the stripling's head : 
** Peace be to thee I my words this belt approve '^ 
The paths of peace my steps have hither led ;^ 
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This little nunlmg, take him to thy love. 

And fihield the bird unfledged, since gone the p&rent duve. 




n the foeman of thy foe ; 
e thy brethren did embrace : 
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Upon the Micliigan, three moons ago, 

We launched our quivers for the bison chace ; 

And with the Hurons planted for a space, 

With true and faithful hands, the olive-stalk ; 

But snakes are in the bosoms of their race, 

And though they held with us a friendly talk, 

The hollow peace-tree fell beneath their tomahawk . 

XVI. 

« It was encamping on the lake's far port, 

A cry of Areouski* broke our sleep. 

Where stormed an ambushed foe thy nation's fort, 

And rapid, rapid whoops came o'er the deep ; 

But long thy country's war- sign on the steep 

Appeared through ghastly intervals of light. 

And deathfully their thunders seemed to sweep, 

Till ntter darkness swallowed up the sight, 

As if a shower of blood had quenched the fiery fight 1 

XVII. 

•* It slept — it rose again — on high their tower 

Sprung upwards like a torch to light the skies. 

Then down again it rained an ember shower. 

And louder lamentations heard we rise ; 

As when the evil Manitout ^ that dries 

The Ohio woods, consumes them in his ire, 

In vain the desolated panther flies. 

And howls, amidst his wilderness of fire : 

Alas! too late we reached and smote those Hurons dire ! 

XVIIl. 

** But as the fox beneath the nobler hound, 
So died their warriors by our battle-brand ; 
And from the tree we with her child unbound 
A lonely mother of the Christian land — 
Her lord — the captain of the British band — 

• The Indian God of War. t Manitou, S\»VA^ ot ^<;\VJ. 
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Amidst the slaughtor of luB soldlera lay ; 

Scarce knev the widow our delivering hand ; 

Upon her child she sobbed, and swooned away ; 

Or shrieked unto the God to whom the ChristianB pray.— 

" Our vii^s fed her with their kindly bowls 

Of fever-balm, and sweet aagamite ^ 

But she was journeying to the land of souls. 

And lifted np hor dying head to pi'jy 

That we should bid an ancient friend convey 

Her orphan to his home of England's shore ; 

And take, she said, this token far away. 

To one that will remember us of yore. 

When he beholds tbe ring that Waldegrave's Julia wor< 
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XX. 

" And I, the eagle of my tribe,* have rashed 

With this lorn dove." ® — A sage's self-command 

Had quelled the tears from Albert's heart that gushed 

But yet his cheek — his agitated hand — 

That showered upon the stranger of the land 

No common boon, in grief but ill beguiled 

A soul that was not wont to be immanned ; 

" And stay," he cried, ** dear pilgrim of the wild ! 

Preserver of my old, my boon companion's child I — 

XXI. 

^ Child of a race whose name my bosom warms 

On earth's remotest bounds, how welcome here ! 

Whose mother oft, a child, has filled these arms. 

Young as thyself, and innocently dear : 

Whose grandsire was my early life's compeer : 

Ah, happiest home of England's happy clime ! 

How beautiful e'en now thy scenes appear. 

As in the noon and sunshine of my prime ! 

How gone, like yesterday, these thrice ten years of time. 

XXII. 

*• And, Julia ! when thou wert like Gertrude now. 
Can I forget thee, favourite child of yore I 
Or thought I, in my father's house, when thou 
Wert lightest hearted on his festive floor. 
And first of all his hospitable door, 
To meet and kiss me at my journey's end ! 
But where was I when Waldegrave was no more ! 
.And thou didst, pale, thy gentle head extend, 
In woes, that e'en the tribe of deserts was thy friend ?" 



* Tbe Indians are distinguished, both personally and by tribes, by thf 
name of particular animals whose qualities they affect to resemble, either 
finr canning, strength, swiftness, or other qualities; as the eagle, the ser- 
pent, the fox, or bear. 
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xxiu. 

He said — and strained unto his heart the boy: 
Far differently the mute Oneyda took 
His calumet of peace,^ and cup of joy ;* 
As monumental bronze unchanged his look : 
A soul that pity touched, but never shook : 
Trained, from his tree-rocked cradlef to his bier,*^ 
Ihe fierce extremes of good and ill to brook 
Impassive — ^fearing but the shame of fear — 
A stoic of the woods — ^a man without a tear. — 

XXIV. 

Yet deem not goodness on the savage stock 

Of Outalissi's heart disdained to grow ; 

As lives the oak unwithered on the rock 

By storms above, and barrenness below : 

He scorned his own, who felt another's woe : 

And ere the wolf-skin on his back he flung, 

Or laced his mocassins,^ in act to go, 

A song of parting to the boy he sung. 

Who slept on Albert's couch, nor heard his friendly tongue. 

XXV. 

'' Sleep, wearied one I and in the dreaming land 

Shouldst thou the spirit of thy mother greet, 

O ! say, to-morrow, that the white man's hand 

Hath plucked the thorns of sorrow from thy feet ; 

While I in lonely wilderness shall meet 

Tliy little foot-prints — or by traces know 

The fountain, where at noon I thought it sweet 



* Calumet of p^ace.— The calumet is the Indian name for the onuh 
roented pipe of friendship, which they smoke as a pledge of amity. 

t Trtt-rocktd cradle. — The Indian mothers suspend their children ia 
their cradles from the boughs of trees, and let them be rocked by the 
wind. 

t Mocassins are a sort of Indian buskins. 
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To feed thee with the quarry of my- bow, 

And poured the lotus-horn,* or slew tlie mountain roe. 

XXVI. 

" Adieu ! sweet scion of the rising sun ! 
But should affliction's storms thy blossom mock, 
Then come again — ^my own adopted one ! 
And I will graft thee on a noble stock : 
The crocodile, the condor of the rock. 
Shall be the pastime of thy sylvan wars ; 
And I will teach thee, in the battle's shock. 
To pay with Huron blood thy father's scars, 
And gratulate his soul rejoicing in the stars I'' — 

XXVII. 

So finished he the rhyme (howe'er uncouth) 
That true to nature's fervid feelings ran ; 
(And song is but the eloquence of truth :) 
Then forth uprose that lone wayfaring man f^ 
But dauntless he, nor chart, nor journey's plan 
In woods required, whose trained eye was keen 
As eagle of the wilderness, to scan 
His path, by mountain, swamp, or deep ravine. 
Or ken far friendly huts on good savannahs green. 

XXVIII. 

Old Albert saw him from the valley's side — 
His pirogue launched — his pilgrimage beg^n — 
Far, like the red-bird's wing, he seemed to glide ; — 
Then dived, and vanished in the woodlands dun 
Oft, to that spot by tender memory won, 
Would Albert climb the promontory's height. 
If but a dim sail glimmered in the sun ; 
But never more, to bless his longing sight. 
Was OutaUssi hailed, his bark and plumage bright. 

* From a flower shaped like a horn, which Chateaubriand presomes to 
be of the lotns kind: the Indians, in their travels through the desertt Q>{t«s\ 
find a draught of dew purer than any other irater. 

(2B4) 7 
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A V1LI.BT from the rirer shore withdrB.wn 

Was Albart'B home, two quiet woods betwoon. 

Whose lofty verdure OTerlooked his lawn ; 

And waters to their resting-place serene 

Came freshening, and reflecting all the sceue . 

(A mirror in the depth of flowery shelves ;) 

So sweet a spot of earth you might, (I ween) 

HaTe guessed some congregation of the elves 

To sport by summer moons, had shaped i( for themselves. 

ti. 

Yet wanted not the eye far scope to muse. 
Nor vistas opened by the wandering stream ; 
Both where at evening Alleghany views. 
Through ridges bumiiig in her western beam, 
Lake after lake intemuDably gleam : 
And past those settlers' haunts the eye might roam, 
Where earth's nnliving silence all would seem ; 
Save where on rocks the beaver built his dome. 
Or huflalo remote lowed far from human home. 
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There was the river heard, in bed of wrath, 
(A precipice of foam from mountains brown,) 
Like tumults heard from some far distant town ; 
Bat softening in approach he left his gloom. 
And murmured pleasantly, and laid him down — 
To kiss those easy curving banks of bloom. 
That lent the windward air an exquisite perfume. 

IV. 

tt seemed as if those scenes sweet influence had 

On Gertrude's soul, and kindness like their own 

Inspired those eyes affectionate and glad. 

That seemed to love whatever they looked upon ; 

Whether with Hebe's mirth her features shone. 

Or if a shade more pleasing them o'ercast, 

(As if for heavenly musing meant alone ;) 

Tet so becomingly the expression past, 

That each succeeding look was lovelier than the last. — 

V. 

Nor, guess I, was that Pennslyvanian home. 

With all its picturesque and balmy grace. 

And fields that were a luxury to roam. 

Lost on the soul that looked from such a face ! 

Enthusiast of the woods ! when years apace 

Had bound thy lovely waist with woman's zone. 

The sunrise path, at mom, I see thee trace 

To hills with high magnolia overgrown ; 

And joy to breathe the groves, romantic and alone.— 

VI. 

The sunrise drew her thoughts to Europe forth. 

That thus apostrophized its viewless scene : 

" Land of my father's love, my mother's birth ! 

The home of kindred I have never seen ! 

We know not other — oceans are between ; — 

Tet^ say I far friendly hearts from whence wo came, 

Of us does oft remembrance intervene 1 



f% 
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My mother sure — my sire a thought may claim \^ 
But Gertrude is to you an unregarded name. 

VII. 

" And yety loved England I when thy name I trace 
In many a pilgrim's tale and poet's song. 
How can I choose but wish for one embrace 
Of them, the dear unknown, to whom belong 
My mother's looks, — perhaps her likeness strong? 
O, parent ! with what reverential awe. 
From features of thine own related throng. 
An image of thy face my soul could draw ! 
And see thee once again whom I too shortly saw ! 

VIII. 

Yet deem not Gertrude sighed for foreign joy ; 
To soothe a father's couch her only care. 
And keep his reverend head from all annoy : 
For this, methinks, her homeward steps repair, 
Soon as the morning wreath had bound her hair 5 
While yet the wild deer trod in spangling dew^ 
While boatmen carolled to the fresh-blown air, 
And woods a horizontal shadow threw. 
And early fox appeared in momentary view. — 

IX. 

At times there was a deep untrodden grot. 

Where oft the reading hours sweet Gertrude wore j 

Tradition had not named its lonely spot ; 

But here (methinks) might India's sons explore 

Their father's dust,* or lift, perchance, of yore. 

Their voice to the Great Spirit : — rocks sublime 

To human art a sportive semblance wore ; 

And yellow lichens coloured all the clime, 

Like moonlight battlements, and towers decayed by time. 

* It is a custom of the Indian tribes to visit the tombs of their ances- 
tors, in the cnltivated parts of America, who have been bmied fin* upwards 
o/a centuiy. 
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Bat liigh, in Mupbilheatre above, 
Hia onus the everlaBtiog aloe threw : 
Breathed hut an air of heaven, and all the Krove 
As if vith inBtinct living spirit grew, 
Boiling its verdant gulfa of every hue i 
And now tmepended vraa the pleasing din, 
NoiT from a murmur faint it availed anew, 
Like the first Dote of organ heard within 
Cathedral aisle^ — ere ;et its symphonj' begin. 




It was in this lone valley she would charm 

The lingering noon, where flowers a coach haA atro-anv-. 
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Her cheek reclining, and her snowy arm 
On hillock by the palm-tree half-o'ergrown : 
And aye that volume on her lap is thrown. 
Which every heart of human mould endears ; 
With Shakespeare's self she speaks and smiles aloue. 
And no intruding visitation fears, 

To shame the unconscious laugh, or stop her sweetest 
teai*s. — 

XII. 

For save her presence, scarce an ear had heard 
The stock-dove plaining through its gloom profound, 
Or winglet of the fairy humming bird. 
Like atoms of the rajnbow fluttering round ; 
Till chance had ushered to its inmost groimd 
The stranger guest of many a distant clime ; 
He was, to weet, for eastern mountains bound ; 
But late the equator suns his cheek had tanned. 
And Califomia's gales his roving bosom fanned. — 

XIII. 

A steed, whose rein hung loosely o'er his arm. 
He led dismounted : ere his leisure pace. 
Amid the brown leaves, could her ear alarm. 
Close he had come, and worshipped for a space 
Those downcast features : — she her lovely face 
Uplift on one whose lineaments and fi^me 
Were youth and manhood's intermingled grace 
Iberian seemed his boot — his robe the same, 
And well the Spanish plume his lofty looks became. 

XIV. 

For Albert's home he sought — her finger fair 
Has pointed where the father^s mansion stood. 
Returning from the copse he soon was there ; 
And soon as Gertrude hied from dark green wood ; 
Nor joyless, by the converse, understood. 
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Between the man of age and pilgrim young. 

That gay congeniality of mood. 

And early liking from acquaintance sprung : 

Full fluently conversed their g^est in England's tongue. 

XV. 

And well could he his pilgrimage of taste 

Unfold, — and much they loved his fervid strain, — 

While he each fair variety retraced 

Of climes, and manners, o'er the eastern main :— 

Now happy Switzer's hills, — romantic Spain, — 

Gay lilied fields of France, — or, more refined, 

The soft Ausonia's monumental reign ; 

Nor less each rural image he designed, 

Than all the city's pomp and home of human kind. 

XVI. 

Anon some wilder portraiture he draws ; 

Of Nature's savage glories he would speak, — 

The loneliness of earth that overawes, — 

Where, resting by some tomb of old Cacique, 

The lama-driver on Peruvia's peak. 

Nor voice nor living motion marks around ; 

But storks that to the boundless forest shriek ; 

Or wild-cane arch high flung o'er gulf profound,* .. < 

That fluctuates when the storms of El Dorado sound. — '^ 

XVII. 

Pleased with his guest, the good man still would ply 

Each earnest question, and his converse court ; 

But Gertrude, as she eyed him, knew not why 

A strange and troubling wonder stopt her short. 

<' In England thou hast been, — and by report, 

An orphan's name (quoth Albert, mayst have known : 

* The bridges over narrow streams in many parts of Spanish America 
are said to be built of cane, which, however strong to support the passen- 
ger, are yet waved in the agitation of the storm, and frequently add to 
the effect of a mountainous and picturesque scenery. 
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Sad tale ! — when latest fell our frontier fort, — 
One innocent — one soldier's child — alone 
Was spared, and brought to me, who loved him as my 
own. — 

XVIII. 

" Young Henry Waldegrave I three delightful years 

These very walls his infant sports did see ; 

But most I loved him when his parting tears 

Alternately bedewed my child and me : 

His sorest parting, Qertrude, was from thee ; 

Nor half its grief his little heart could hold : 

By kindred he was sent for o'er the sea. 

They tore him from us when but twelve years old, 

And scarcely for his loss have I been yet consoled." — 

XIX. 

His face the wanderer hid ; — ^but could not hide 

A tear, a smile, upon his cheek that dwell ; — 

" And speak, mysterious stranger ! " (Gertrude cried) 

" It is 1 — it is ! — I knew — I knew him well I 

'Tis Waldegrave's self, of Waldegrave come to tell !" 

A burst of joy the father's lips declare; 

But Gertrude speechless on his bosom fell ! 

At once his open arms embraced the pair, 

Was never group more blest, in this wide world of care i 

XX. 

" And will ye pardon, then (replied the youth), 
Your Waldegrave's feigned name, and false attire ? 
I durst not in the neighbourhood, in truth. 
The very fortunes of your house inquire : 
Lest one that knew me might some tidings dire 
Impart, and I my weakness all betray ; 
Fo ' haA I lost my Gertrude, and my sire, 
I meant but o'er your tombs to weep a day : 
Unknown I meant to weep, unknown to pass away. 
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XXI. 

^ Bui here ye live, — ye bloom, in each dear face 
The changing hand of time I may not blame ; 
For there, it hath but shed more reverend grace. 
And here, of beauty perfected the frame ; 
And well I know your hearts are still the same, 
They could not change — ^ye look the very way, 
As when an orphan first to you I came. 
And have ye heard of my poor guide, I pray ! 
Nay, wherefore, weep we, friends, on such a joyous 
day ?"— 

XXII. 

<* And art thou here f or is it but a dream ! 
And wilt thou, Waldegrave, wilt thou leave us more?'* 
** No, never ! thou that yet dost lovelier seem 
Than aught on earth — ^than e'en thyself of yorcr— 
I will not part thee from thy father's shore ; 
But we shall cherish him with mutual arms ; 
And hand in hand again the path explore. 
Which every ray of young remembrance warms ; 
While thou shalt be my own with all thy truth and 
charms." 

XXIII. 

At mom, as if beneath a galaxy 
Of over-arching groves in blossoms white. 
Where all was odorous scent and harmony. 
And gladness to the heart, nerve, ear, and sight : 
There, if, gentle love ! I read aright, 
The utterance that sealed thy sacred bond, 
'Twas listening to these accents of delight. 
She hid upon his breast those eyes, beyond 
Expression's power to paint, all languishingly fond. 

XXIV. 

* Flower of my life, so lovely and so lone I 
Whom I would rather in this desert meet. 
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Scorning and scorned by fortune's power, than own 
Her pomp and splendours lavished at my feet ! 
Turn not from me thy breath, more exquisite 
Than odours cast on heaven's own shrine — to pleased- 
Give me thy love, than luiniry more sweet, 
And more than all the wealth that loads the breeze. 
When Goromandel's ships return from Indian seajs." — 

XXV. 

Then would that home admit them — ^happier far 
Than grandeur's most magnificent saloon — 
Wliile, here and there, a solitary star 
Flushed in the darkening firmament of June ; 
And silence brought the soul-felt hour full soon, 
Inefiable, which I may not portray ; 
For never did the Hymencan moon 
A paradise of hearts more sacred sway, 
In all that slept beneath her soft voluptuous ray. 
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Lovtt t in Buch a wildemeas as this. 

Where traiuport and BOCurit; entwine, 

Hera ia the empire of thy perfect bliss. 

And here thou ut a god indeed divine. 

Here shall no forms abridge, no hours coufine 

The views, (he w&lka, that boundless joy inspire 1 

Roll on, ye days of raptured influence, shine I 

Nor, blind with ecstacy's celestial fire. 

Shall love behold the spark of earth-born time expire. 



Three little moons, hov shorty amidst (he grove 

And pastoral savannahs, they coosume t 

While sh^ beside her huskined youth (o roTe, 

Delights, in fancifully wild costume, 

Uer loTely brow (o ihaie wi(h Indian plume ; 

And for(h in hunter^eeming vest they fare ; 

But not to chase the deer in fureat gloom ; 

Tis bnt the breath of heaven— the blessed air— 

And interchange of hearts unknown, unseen (o sl>are. 



What though the sportive dog oft round them n 
Or fawn, or wild bird bursting on the wing ; 
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Yet who, in love's own presence, wonld devote 
To death those gentle throats that wake the spring ; 
Or writhing from the hrook its victim hring ! 
No ! — nor let feat one little warhler rouse ; 
But, fed hy Gertrude's hand, still let them sing. 
Acquaintance of her path, amidst the houghs, 
That shade e'en now her love, and witnessed first her 
vows. 

IV. 

Now lahyrinths, which but themselves can pierce, 
Methinks, conduct them to some pleasant ground. 
Where welcome hills shut out the universe, 
And pines their lawny walk encompass round ; 
There, if a pause delicious converse found, 
'Twas but when o'er each heart the idea stole, 
(Perchance awhile in joy's oblivion drowned). 
That come what may, while life's glad pulses roll, 
Indissolubly thus should soul be knit to souL 

V. 

And in the visions of romantic youth, 

What years of endless bliss are yet to flow ! 

But mortal pleasure, what art thou in truth ! 

The torrent's smoothness ere it dash below ! 

And must I change my song ! and must I show. 

Sweet Wyoming ! the day, when thou wert doomed. 

Guiltless, to mourn thy loveliest bowers laid low ! 

When there of yesterday a garden bloomed, 

Death overspread his pall, and blackening ashes gloomed. 

VI. 

Sad was the year, by proud oppression driven. 
When Transatlantic Liberty arose. 
Not in the sunshine, and the smile of heaven. 
But wrapt in whirlwinds, and begirt with woes i 
Amidst the strife of fratricidal foes, 
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Her birth-star was the light of burning plains ;* 
Her baptism is the weight of blood that flows 
From kindred hearts — the blood of British veins — 
And famine tracks her steps, and pestilential pains. 

VII. 

Tet, ere the storm of death had raged remote> 
Or siege unseen in heaven reflects its beams. 
Who now each dreadful circumstance shall note, 
That fills pale Gertrude's thoughts and nightly dreams ? 
Dismal to her the forge of battle gleams, 
Portentous light ! and music's voice is dumb ; 
Save where the fife its thrill r6veill6 screams. 
Or midnight streets re-echo to the drum, 
That speaks of maddening strife, and blood-stained fields 
to come. 

vin. 

It was in truth a momentary pang ; 

Tet how comprising myriad shapes of woe ! 

First when in Gertrude's ear the summons rang, 

A husband to the battle doomed to go ! 

** Nay meet not thou," she cries, " thy kindred foe ! 

But peaceful let us seek fair England's strand !" 

^ Ah, Gertrude I thy beloved heart, I know. 

Would feel, like mine, the stigmatizing brand. 

Could I forsake the cause of freedom's holy band ! 

IX. 

** But shame — ^but flight — a recreant's name to prove, 

To hide in exile ignominious fears ; 

Say, e'en if this I brooked, the public love 

Thy father's bosom to his home endears : 

And how could I his few remaining years, 

My Gertrude, sever from so dear a child !" 

80, day by day, her boding heart he cheers ; 

* Annding to fbe miseries that attended the AmeActta d\\i vtvt. 
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A.t last that heart to hope is half beguiled, — 
And pale through tears suppressed the mournful beauty 
smiled. 



Night came, — and in their lighted bower full late 
The joy of converse had endured, — ^when, hark ! 
Abrupt and loud, a summons shook their gate : 
And, heedless of the dog's obstreperous bark, 
A form has rushed amidst them from the dark, 
And spread his arms, — and fell upon the floor ; 
Of aged strength his limbs retained the mark ; 
But desolate he looked, and famished, poor. 
As ever shipwrecked wretch lone left on desert shore. 

XI. 

Uprisen, each wondering brow is knit and arched : 
A spirit from the dead they deem him first : 
To speak he tries ; but quivering, pale, and parched^ 
From lips, as by some powerless dream accursed, 
Emotions unintelligible burst ; 
And long his filmed eye is red and dim ; 
At length the pity-proffered cup his thirst 
Had half assuaged, and nerved his shuddering limb. 
When Albert's hand he grasped ; — but Albert knew not 
him. — 

XII. 

'' And hast thou, then, forgot," (he cried, forlorn, 
And eyed the group with half indignant air), 
** Oh I hast thou, Christian chief, forgot the mom 
When I with thee the cup of peace did share ? 
Then stately was this head, and dark this hair, 
That now is white as Appalachia's snow ; 
But, if the weight of fifteen years' despair 
And age hath bowed me, and the torturing foe, 
Bring me my boy — and he will his deliverer know !" 
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XIII. 

ot long, wiih eyes and heart of flame, 

uy to his loved Oneyda flew : 

thee, my guide I" — but, backward as he oame 

3f his old bewildered head withdrew, 

«ped his arm, and looked, and looked him through 

Grange — ^nor could the group a smile control^ 

g, the doubtful scrutiny to view : — 

delight o'er all his features stole, 

my own," he cried, and clasped him to his soul.— 

XIV. 

thou recall'st my pride of years, for then 

^string of my spirit was not slack, 

spite of woods, and floods, and ambushed men, 

hee like the quiver on my back, 

i the whirlwind hurries on the rack ; 

men then, nor cougar's* crouch I feared, 

'as strong as mountain cataract : 

st thou not remember how we cheered 

le last hill-top, when white men's huts appeared I 

XV. 

welcome be my death-song, and my death I 

have seen thee, and again embraced." 

iger had he spent his toil-worn breath ; 

th afi^ectionate and eager haste, 

ery arm outstretched around their guest^ 

;ome, and to bless his aged head. 

Eis the hospitable banquet placed ; 

rtrude's lovely hands a balsam shed 

inds with fevered joy that more profusely bled. 

XVI. 

lis is not ft time," — he started up, 

ote his breast with woe-denouncing hand — 

* Cougar, the American tiger. 
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^ This is not time to fill the joyous cup, 

The Mammoth comes;^ — the foe,~the Monster Brandt,*— 

With all his howling desolating band ; — 

These eyes have seen their blade and burning pine 

Awake at once, and silence half your land. 

Red is the cup they drink ; but not with wine 

Awake, and watch to-night ! or see no morning shine !" 

XVII. 

** Scorning to wield the hatchet for his bride. 

With Brandt himself I went to battle forth i^ 

Accursed Brandt ! he left of all my tribe. 

Nor man, nor child, nor thing of living birth : 

No ! not the dog that watched my household hearth 

Escaped that night of blood, upon our plains 1 

All perished ! — I alone am left on earth ! 

To whom nor relative nor blood remains, 

No 1 — not a kindred drop that runs in human veins !*" 

XVIII. 

But go ! — ^and rouse your warriors ; — for, if right 

These old bewildered eyes could guess, by sig^ 

Of striped and starred banners, on yon height 

Of eastern cedars, o'er the creek of pines — 

Some fort embattled by your country shines : 

Deep roars the innavigable gulf below 

Its squared rocks, and pallisaded lines. 

Go ! seek the light its warlike beacons show ; 

Whilst I in ambush wait, for vengeance^ and the foe l** 

XIX. 

Scarce had he uttered, — when Heaven's verge extreme 

Reverberates the bomb's descending star, — 

And sounds that mingled laugh — and shout — and scream, 

To freeze the blood, in one discordant jar. 

Bung to the pealing thunderbolts of war. 

'^ Brandt was the leader of those Mohawks, and other BavaiceB, who 
Md yrult» this part of Pennsylyttmau 
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Whoop after whoop with rack the ear assailed \ 

As if unearthly fiends had burst their bar ; 

While rapidly the marksman's shot prevailed ; — 

And aye, as if for death, some lonely trumpet wailed. — 

XX. 

Then looked they to the hills, where fire o*erI;ung 
The bandit groups, in one Yesuvian glare ; 
Or 8wept» far seen, the tower, whose clock unrung, 
Told legible that midnight of despair. 
She faints, — she falters not, — the heroic fair, — 
As he the sword and plume in haste arrayed. 
One short embrace — he clasped his dearest care — 
But hark ! what nearer war-drum shakes the glade ? 
Joy, joy ! Columbia's friends are trampling through the 
shade ! 

XXI. 

Then came of every race the mingled swarm, 

Far rung the groves, and gleamed the midnight grass 

With flambeau, javelin, and naked arm ; 

As warriors wheeled their culverins of brass, 

Sprung from the woods a bold athletic mass, 

Whom virtue fires, and liberty combines : 

And first the wild Moravian yagers pass ; 

His plumed host the dark Iberian joins — 

Aud Scotia's sword beneath the Highland thistle shines. 

XXII. 

And in — the buskined hunters of the deer, 

To AJbert's home, with shout and cymbal throng : — 

Roused by their warlike pomp, and mirth and cheer. 

Old Outalissi woke his battle song. 

And, beating with his war-club cadence strong, 

Tells how his deep-stung indignation smarts, 

Of them that wrapt his house in flames, ere long. 

To whet a dagger on their stony hearts. 

And smile avenged ere yet his eagle spirit parts. — 

(26*; 8 
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XXIII. 

Calm, opposite the Christian father rose. 
Pale on his venerable brow its rays 
Of martyr light the conflagration throws ; 
One hand upon his lovely child he lays. 
And one the uncovered crowd to silence sways ; 
While, though the battle flash is faster driven, — 
Unawed, with eye unstartled by the blaze, 
He for his bleeding country prays to Heaven, — 
Prays that the men of blood themselves may be for- 
given. 

XXIV. 

Short time is now for gratulating speech ; 

And yet, beloved Gbrtrude, ere began 

Thy country's flight, yon distant towers to reach, 

Looked not on thee the rudest partizan 

With brow relaxed to love ! And murmurs ran. 

As round and round their willing ranks they drew. 

From beauty's sight to shield the hostile van. 

Grateful, on them a placid look she threw. 

Nor wept, but as she bade her mother's grave adieu ? 

XXV. 

Past was the flight, and welcome seemed the tower, 

That like a giant standard-bearer, frowned 

Defiance on the roving Indian power. 

Beneath, each bold and promontory mound 

With embrasure embossed, and armour crowned, 

And arrowy fiize, and wedged ravelin, 

Wove like a diadem its tracery round 

The lofty summit of that mountain green ; 

Here stood secure the group, and eyed a distant scene : 

XXVI. 

A scene of death ! whore fires beneath the sun. 
And blended arms, and white pavilions glow ; 
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And for the business of destruction done, 

Its requiem the war-horn seemed to blow. 

There, sad spectatress of her country's woe 1 

The lovely Gertrude, safe from present harm, 

Had laid her cheek, and clasped her hands of snow 

On Waldegrave's shoulder, half within his arm 

Enclosed, that felt her heart, and hushed its wild alarm ! 

XXVII. 

But short that contemplation — sad and short 

The pause to bid each much-loved scene adieu ! 

Beneath the very shadow of the fort, 

Where friendly swords were drawn, and banners flew ! 

Ah ! who could deem that foot of Indian crew 

Was near! — yet there, with lust of murderous deeds, 

Gleamed like a basilisk, from woods in view. 

The ambushed foeman's eye — his volley speeds, 

And Albert — Albert falls ! the dear old father bleeds I 

XXVIII. 

And tranced in giddy horror, Gertrude swooned ; 
Tet, while she clasps him lifeless to her zone. 
Say, burst they, borrowed from her father's wound. 
These drops! — Oh God ! the life-blood is her own ; 
And, faltering, on her Waldegrave's bosom thrown — 
" Weep not, O love !" she cries, ** to see me bleed — 
Thee, Gertrude's sad survivor, thee alone — 
Heaven's peace commiserate ; for scarce I heed 
These wounds :— yet thee to leave is death, is death in- 
deed. 

XXIX. 

Clasp me a little longer, on the brink 

Of fate ! while I can feel thy dear caress \ 

And, when this heart hath ceased to beat — oh! think, 

And let it mitigate thy woe's excess. 

That thou hast been to me all tendemeBs, 
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And friend to more than human friendship just 

Oh ! by that retrospect of happiness, 

And by the hopes of an immortal trust, 

Ood shall assuage thy pangs — when I am laid in dust ! 

Qo, Henry, go not back, when I depart. 

The scene thy bursting tears too deep will move, 

Where my dear father took thee to his heart, 

And Gbrtrude thought it ecstasy to rove 

With thee, as with an angel, through the grove 

Of peace, — imagining her lot was cast 

In heaven ; for ours was not like earthly love. 

And must this parting be our very last! 

No ! I shall love thee still, when death itself is past— 

XXXI. 

Half could I bear, methinks, to leave this earth, — 

And thee, more loved than aught beneath the soiiy 

If I had lived to smile but on the birth 

Of one dear pledge ; — ^but shall there, then, be none, 

In future times — no gentle little one. 

To clasp thy neck, and look, resembling me ! 

Yet seems it, e'en while life's last pulses run, 

A sweetness in the cup of death to be. 

Lord of my bosom's love ! to die beholding thee !" 

XXXII. 

Hushed were his Gertrude's lips ! but still their bland 
And beautiful expression seemed to melt 
With love that could not die ! and still his hand 
She presses to the heart no more that felt. 
Ah ! heart where once each fond affection dwelt, 
And features yet that spoke a soul more fair. 
Mute, gazing, agonizing as he knelt, — 
Of them that stood encircling his despair. 
He heard some friendly words ; — but knew not what Uiey 
were. 
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For now, to mourn their judga and child, arrives 
A faichflil band. With Holemn rites between, 
TwBS Bung, how the]' were lovelj in their Uvea, 
And in their deaths had not divided been. 
Touched by tbe maiic, and the melting scene, 
Waa scarce one learlaaa e;e amidst the crowd : — 
Stern warriors, resting on their swords, were seen 
To veil their stss, as passed each mnch-loved shroud — 
Wliile woman's soiter soal ta woe du8olie& i^au^. 
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XXXIV. 

Then mournfully the parting bugle bid 

Its farewell o'er the grave of worth and truth \ 

Prone to the dust, afflicted Waldegrave hid 

His face on earth. ; — him watched in gloomy ruth. 

His woodland guide ; but words had none to soothe 

The grief that knew not consolation's name I 

Casting his Indian mantle o'er the youth, 

He watched, beneath its folds, each burst that came 

Convulsive, ague-like, across his shuddering frame ! 

XXXV. 

** And I could weep ;" — the Oneyda chief 

His descant wildly thus began : 

*'*• But that I may not stain with grief 

The death-song of my father's son 1 

Or bow this h^ul in woe ; 

For by my wrongs, and by my wrath ! 

To-morrow Areouski's breath, 

(That fires yon heaven with storms of death). 

Shall light us to the foe : 

And we shall share, my Christian boy ! 

The foeman'd blood, the avenger's joy I — 

xxxvi. 

** But thee, my flower, whose breath was given 

By milder genii o'er the deep, 

The spirits of the white man's heaven 

Forbid not thee to weep : — 

Nor will the Christian host, 

Nor will thy father's spirit grieve 

To see thee, on the battle's eve, 

Lamenting take a mournful leave 

Of her who loved thee most : 

She was the rainbow to thy sight I 

Thy sun— thy heaven— of lost delight !-» 
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XXX YII. 

'* To-morrow let us do or die ! 

But when the bolt of death is hurled, 

Ah ! whither then with thee to fly, 

Shall Outalissi roam the world! 

Seek we thy once-loved home! — 

The hand is gone that cropt its flowers ! 

Unheard their clock repeats its hours I — 

Cold is the hearth within their bowers ! — 

And should we thither roam, 

Its echoes, and its empty tread. 

Would sound like voices from the dead ! 

XXXVIII. 

* Or shall we cross yon mountains blue, 

Whose streams my kindred nation quaffed \ 

And by my side, in battle true, 

A thousand warriors drew the shaft ? 

Ah ! there in desolation cold. 

The desert serpent dwells alone, 

Where grass o'ergrows each mouldering bone, 

And stones themselves to ruin grown. 

Like me, are death-like old. 

Then seek we not their camp— for there — 

The silence dwells of my despair ! 

XXXIX. 

*^ But hark, the trump ! — to-morrow tbou 
In glory's fire shall dry thy tears : 
Even firom the land of shadows now 
My father's awful ghost appears.; 
Amidst the clouds that round us roU^ 
He bids my soul for battle thirst — 
He bids me dry the last — the first — 
The only tears that ever burst— 
From Outalissi's soul; — 
Because I may nojt stain with grief 
The death-soi\g of an Indian ohiel^ 




THEODRIO. 

A DOMESTIC TALE. 



'TwAa sunset, and the Ranz des Toches itm sung, 
And lights were o'er the Helvetian inountalna flung. 
That gave the glacier tops their richest glow, 
And Unged the lakes like molt«n gold below. 
Warmth flushed the wonted regionB of the storm, 
Where, phwnis-like, you saw the eagle's form, 
That high in Heaven's vermilion wheeled and soared. 
Woods nearer frowned, and cataracts dashed and roared 
From heights browsSd bj the bounding bouqnetin;** 
Herds tinkling roamed the long-drawn vales between, 
And hamlets glittered whil«, and gardens flourished gram : 
'Twas transport to inhale the bright sweet Mr ! 
The mountain-bee was revelling in its glare, 
And roving with his minstrels; across 
The scented wild weeds, and enamelled moss.^^ 
Earth's features so hamionionsl; were linked, 
She seemed one great ghul form, with life instinct. 
That felt Heaven's ardent breath, and smiled below 
Its flush of love, with consentaoeous glow. 

A Qothic church was near; the spot around 
Was beantifiil, even though sepulchral ground; 
For there nor jew nor cypress spread their gloom. 
But roses blossomed by each niBtie tomk 
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Amidst them one of spotless marble shone — 
A muden's grave — ^and 'twas inscribed thereon, 
That young and loved she died whose dust was there : 

" Yes," said my comrade, " young she died and fair ! 
Grace formed her, and the soul of gladness played 
Once in the blue eyes of that mountain-maid : 
Her fingers witched the chords they passed along. 
And h^r lips seemed to kiss the soul in song : 
Yet wooed, and worshipped as she was, till few 
Aspired to hope, 'twas sadly, strangely true, 
That heart, the martyr of its fondness, burned 
And died of love that could not be returned. 

'* Her father dwelt where yonder Castle shines 
O'er clustering trees and terrace-mantling vines; 
As gay as ever, the laburnum's pride 
Waves o'er each walk where she was wont to glide, — 
And still the garden whence she graced her brow, 
As lovely blooms, though trod by strangers now. 
How oft, from yonder window o'er the lake, 
Her song of wild Helvetian swell and shake 
Has made the rudest fisher bend his ear. 
And rest enchanted on his oar to hear ! 
Thus bright, accomplished, spirited, and bland, 
Well-bom, and wealthy for that simple land. 
Why had no gallant native youth the art 
To win so warm— so exquisite a heart ? 
She, 'midst these rocks inspired with feelings strong 
By mountain-freedom — music— fancy — song, 
Herself descended from the brave in arms. 
And conscious of romance-inspiring charms. 
Dreamt of heroic beings; hoped to find 
Some extant spirit of chivalric kind; 
And scorning wealth, looked cold even on the claim 
Of manly worth, that lacked the wreath of fame. 

'' Her younger brother, sixteen summers old, 
And much her likeness both in mind and mould, 
Had gone, poor boy 1 in soldiership to sYmie) 
And bore m Aiiatrian banner on the RViVne, 
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'Twas when, alas ! our Empire's evil star 

Shed all the places, without the pride, of war; 

When patriots bled, and bitterer anguish crossed 

Our brave, to die in battles foully lost. 

The youth wrote home the rout of many a day; 

Yet still he said, and still with truth could say. 

One corps had ever made a valiant stand, — 

The corps in which he served^-r-Theodric's banc)^. 

His fame, forgotten chief ! is now gone by. 

Eclipsed by brighter orbs in Glory's sky; 

Yet once it shone, and veterans, when they show 

Our fields of battle twenty years ago. 

Will tell you feats his smaU brigade performed 

In charges nobly faced and trenches stormed 

Time was, when songs were chanted to his fame, 

And soldiers loved the march that bore his name : 

The zeal of martial hearts was at his call, 

And that Helvetian's, Udolph's, most of all. 

'Twas touching, when the storm of war grew wild. 

To see a blooming boy,— almost a child, — 

Spur fearless at his leader's words and signs, 

Brave death in reconnoitring hostile lines, 

And speed each task, and tell each message clear. 

In scenes where war-trained men were stun.ned with fear. 

" Theodric praised him, and they wept ^r joy 
In yonder house,— when letters from the boy 
Thanked Heaven for life, and more, to use his phrase. 
Than twenty lives— his own commander's praise. 
Then followed glowing pages, blazoning forth 
The fancied image of his leader's worth. 
With such hyperbolas of youthful style 
As made his parents dry their tears and smile : 
But differently far his word9 impressed 
A wondering sister's well-believing breast; — 
She caught the illusion, blessed Tbeodric's nan^e, 
And wildly magnified his worth and fam^; 
Kejoicing life's reality oontaiDed 
One, heretofore, her fanc^ YksA\ra\il<^S%tL^ 
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Whose love could make her proud !— and time and chance 
To passion raised that day-dream of Romance. . . 

'* Once, when with hasty charge of horse and man 
Our arri^re-guard had checked the Gallic van, 
Theodric, visiting the outposts, found 
His Udolph wounded, weltering on the ground : 
Sore crushed, — half-swooning, half-upraised he lay, 
And bent his brow, fair boy ! and grasped the clay. 
His fate moved even, the common soldier's ruth— 
Theodric succoured him ; nor left the youth 
To vulgar hands, but brought him to his tent. 
And lent what aid a brother would have lent. 

'* Meanwhile, to save his kindred half the smart 
The war-gazette's dread blood-roll might impart. 
He wrote the event to them; and soon could tell 
Of pains assuaged and symptoms auguring well; 
And last of all, prognosticating cure. 
Enclosed the leech's vouching signatiure. 

" Their answers, on whose pages you might note 
That tears bad falFn, whilst trembling fingers wrote, 
Gave boundless thanks for benefits conferred, 
Of which the boy, in secret, sent them word. 
Whose memory Time, they said, would never blot; 
But which the giver had himself forgot. 

" In time, the stripling, vigorous and healed,^ 
Resumed his barb and banner in the field. 
And bore himself right soldier-like, till now 
The third campaign had manlier bronzed his brow. 
When peace, though but a scanty pause for breath,— 
A curtain-drop between the acts of death,— 
A check in frantic war's unfinished game, 
Yet dearly bought, and direly welcome, came. 
The camp broke up, and Udolph left his chief 
As with a son*s or younger brother's grief: 
But journeying home, how rapt his spirits rose ! 
How light his footsteps crushed St Gothard's snows; 
How dear seemed even the waste and '^W^ ^Yvi^x^^tdl^ 
Though wrapt m cioucb, and frowning «a \ti %(»T\i 
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Upon a downward world of pastoral charms; 
Where, by the very smell of dairy-farms, 
And fragrance from the mountain-herbage blown, 
Blindfold his native hills he could have known ! ^ 

" His coming down yon lake,— his boat in view 
Of windows where love's fluttering kerchief flew,— 
The arms spread out for him— the tears that burst, — 
CTwas Julia's, 'twas his sister's, met him first :) 
Their pride to see war's medal at his breast, 
And all their rapture's greeting, may be guessed. 

'* Ere long his bosom triumphed to unfold 
A gift he meant their gayest room to hold, — 
The picture of a friend in warlike dress; 
And who it was he first bade Julia guess. 
" Yes," she replied, " 'twas he methought in sleep. 
When you were wounded, told me not to weep." 
The painting long in that sweet mansion drew 
Kegards its living semblance little knew. 

" Meanwhile Theodric, who had years before 
Learnt England's tongue, and loved her classic lore, 
A glad enthusiast now explored the land 
Where Nature, Freedom, Art, smile hand in hand; 
Her women fair; her men robust for toil; 
Her vigorous souls, high^cultured as her soil; 
Her towns, where civic independence flings 
The gauntlet down to senates, courts, and kings; 
Her works of art, resembling magic's powers; 
Her mighty fleets, and learning's beauteous bowers, — 
These he had visited, with wonder's smile, 
And scarce endured to quit so fair an isle. 
But how our fates from unmomentous things 
May rise, like rivers out of little springs ! 
A trivial chance postponed his parting day, 
And public tidings caused, in that delay, 
An English Jubilee. *Twas a glorious sight ! 
At eve stupendous London, clad in light, 
Poured out triumphant multitudes to gaze; 
Youi\ age, wealth, peimx^, WIxV\m^\xi^i2(v^\^«aJb\ 
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The illumined atmosphere was warm and bland, 
And Beauty's groups, the fairest of the land, 
Conspicuous, as in some wide festive room. 
In open chariots passed with pearl and plume. 
Amidst them he remarked a lovelier mien 
Than e*er his thoughts had shaped, or eyes had seen; 
The throng detained her till he reined his steed, 
And, ere the beauty passed, had time to read 
The motto and the arms her carriage bore. 
Led by that clue, he left not England's shore 
Till he had known her; and to know her well 
Prolonged, exalted, bound, enchantment's spell ; 
For with affections warm, intense, refined. 
She mixed such calm and holy strength of mind, 
That, like Heaven's image in the smiling brook, 
Celestial peace was pictured in her look. 
Hers was the brow, in trials unperplexed. 
That cheered the sad, and tranquillized the vexed; 
She studied not the meanest to eclipse. 
And yet the wisest listened to her lips; 
She sang not, knew not Music's magic skill. 
But yet her voice had tones that swayed the will. 
He sought— he won her — and resolved to make 
His future home in England for her sake. 

" Yet, ere they wedded, matters of concern 
To Caesar's Court commanded his return, 
A season's space, — and on his Alpine way. 
He reached those bowers, that rang with joy that day : 
The boy was half beside himself,~the sire, 
All frankness, honour, and Helvetian fire. 
Of speedy parting would not hear him speak; 
And tears bedewed and brightened Julia's cheek. 

'' Thus, loath to wound their hospitable pride, 
A month he promised with them to abide; 
As blithe he trod the mountain-sward as they. 
And felt his joy make even the young more gay. 
How jocund was their breakfast-parlour, fanned 
By yon blue water's breath,— their walks bov \A8A\vi\ 
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Fjdr Julia seemed her brother's softened sprite— 
A gem reflecting Nature's purest light, — 
And with her graceful wit there was inwrought 
A wildly sweet unworldliness of thought, 
That almost child-like to his kindness drew, 
And twin with Udolph in his friendship grew. 
But did his thoughts to love one moment range %— 
No ! he who had loved Constance could not change ! 
Besides, till grief betrayed her undesigned. 
The unlikely thought could scarcely reach his mind, 
That eyes so young on years like his should beam 
Unwooed devotion back for pure esteem. 

" True she sang to his very soul, and brought 
Those trains before him of luxuriant thought, 
Which only Music's heaven-born art can bring. 
To sweep across the mind with angel wing. 
Once, as he smiled amidst that waking trance. 
She paused o'ercome : he thought it might be chance, 
And, when his first suspicions dimly stole. 
Rebuked them back like phantoms from his soul. 
But ^hen he saw his caution gave her pain, 
And kindness brought suspense's rack again, 
Faith, honour, friendship, bound him to unmask 
Truths which her timid fondness feared to ask. 

" And yet with gracefully ingenuous power 
Her spirit met the explanatory hour; 
Even conscious beauty brightened in her eyes, 
That told she knew their love no vulgar prize; 
And pride like that of one more woman-grown. 
Enlarged her mien, enriched her voice's tone. 
'Twas then she struck the keys, and music made 
That mocked all skill her hand had e'er displayed. 
Inspired and warbling, rapt from things around. 
She looked the very Muse of magic sound. 
Painting in sound the forms of joy and woe. 
Until the mind's eye saw them melt and glow. 
Her closing strain composed and calm she played. 
And sang no words to give its pathos aid ; 
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But grief seemed lingering in its lengthened swell, 
And like so many tears the trickling touches fell. 
Of Constance then she heard Theodric speak, 
And steadfast smoothness still possessed her cheek. 
But when he told her how he oft had planned 
Of old a journey to their mountain-land, 
That might have brought him hither years before, 

* Ah ! then,* she cried, * you knew not England's shore! 
And had you come,— and wherefore did you not T 

* Yes,* he replied, ' it would have changed our lot ! ' 
Then burst her tears through pride's restraining bands, 
And with her handkerchief, and both her hands, 

She hid her voice and wept.— Contrition stung 
Theodric for the tears his words had wrung. 

* But no/ she cried, ' unsay not what you've said, 
Nor grudge one prop on which my pride is stayed ; 
To think I could have merited your faith 

Shall be my solace even unto death !' 

* Julia/ Theodric said, with purposed look 
Of firmness, * my reply deserved rebuke ; 
But by your pure and sacred peace of mind. 
And by the dignity of womankind. 

Swear that when I am gone you'll do your best 
To chase this dream of fondness from your breast.' 

" The abrupt appeal electrified her thought ;— 
She looked to Heaven as if its aid she sought. 
Dried hastily the tear-drops from her cheek. 
And signified the vow she could not speak. 

" Ere long he communed with her mother mild : 

* Alas !' she said, * I warned — conjured my child. 
And grieved for this aflfection from the first. 
But like fatality it has been nursed ; 

For when her filled eyes on your picture fixed, 
And when your name in all she spoke was mixed, 
'Twas hard to chide an over-grateful mind ! 
Then each attempt a likelier choice to find 
Made only fresh-rejected suitors grieve. 
And Udolph's pride— perhaps her own — ^beVieve 
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That, could she meet, she might enchaDt even you. 

You came.— I augured the event, *tis true, 

But how was Udolph's mother to exclude 

Tibe guest that claimed our boundless gratitude ? 

And that unconscious you had cast a spell 

On Julia's peace, my pride refused to tell : 

Yet in my child's illusion I have seen. 

Believe me well, how blameless you have been : 

Nor can it cancel, howsoe'er it end. 

Our debt of friendship to our boy's best friend.' 

At night he parted with the aged pair ; 

At early morn rose Julia to prepare 

The last repast her hands for him should make : 

And Udolph to convoy him o'er the lake. 

The parting was to her such bitter grief. 

That of her own accord she made it brief ; 

But, lingering at her window, long surveyed 

His boat's last glimpses melting into shade. 

'^ Theodric sped to Austria, and achieved 
His journey's object. Much was he relieved 
When Udolph's letters told that Julia's mind 
Had borne his loss firm, tranquil, and resigned. 
He took the Rhenish route to England, high 
Elate with hopes, fulfilled their ecstasy, 
And interchanged with Constance's own breath 
The sweet eternal vows that bound their faith. 

*' To paint that being to a grovelling mind 
AVere like portraying pictures to the blind. 
'Twas needful even infectiously to feel 
Her temper's fond and firm and gladsome zeal. 
To share existence with her, and to gain 
Sparks from her love's electrifying chain 
Of that pure pride, which, lessening to her breast 
Life's ills, gave all its joys a treble zest. 
Before the mind completely understood 
That mighty truth — how happy are the good ! 

^' Even when her light forsook him, it bequeathed 
Ennobling sorrow ; and her memory breathed 
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A sweetness that survived her living days, 
As odorous scents outlast the censer's blaze. 

" Or, if a trouble dimmed their golden joy, 
'Twas outward dross, and not infused alloy : 
Their home knew but aflfection*s looks and speech — 
A little Heaven, above dissension's reach. 
But 'midst her kindred there was strife and gall ; 
Save one congenial sister, they were all 
Such foils to her bright intellect and grace, 
As if she had engrossed the virtue of her race. 
Her nature strove the unnatural feuds to heal. 
Her wisdom made the weak to her appeal ; 
And, though the wounds she cured were soon unclosed. 
Unwearied still her kindness interposed. 

" Oft on those errands though she went in vain. 
And home, a blank without her, gave him pain, 
He bore her absence for its pious end. — 
But public grief his spirit came to bend ; 
For war laid waste his native land once more. 
And German honour bled at every pore. 
Oh ! were he there, he thought, to rally back 
One broken band, or perish in the wrack ! 
Nor think that Constance sought to move and melt 
His purpose : like herself she spoke and felt :— 
' Your fame is mine, and I will bear all woe 
Except its loss ! — but with you let me go. 
To arm you for, to embrace you from, the fight ; 
Harm will not reach me — hazards will delight !' 
He knew those hazards better ; one campaign 
In England he conjured her to remain, 
And she expressed assent, although her heart 
In secret had resolved they should not part. 

*' How oft the wisest on misfortune's shelves 
Are wrecked by errors most unlike themselves ! 
That little fault, that fraud of love's romance, 
That plan's concealment, wrought their whole mischance. 
He knew it not preparing to embark. 
But felt extinct his comfort's latest spark, 

1254) 9 
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When, 'midst those numhered days, she made repair 
Again to kindred worthless of her care. 
*Tis true she said the tidings she would write 
Would make her absence on his heart sit light ; 
But, haplessly, revealed not yet her plan. 
And left him in his home a lonely man. 

''Thus damped in thoughts, he mused upon the past: 
'Twas long since he had heard from Udolph last, 
And deep misgivings on his spirit fell 
That all with Udolph's household was not well. 
*Twas that too-true prophetic mood of fear 
That augurs griefs inevitably near. 
Yet makes them not less startling to the mind 
When come. Least looked-for then of humankind. 
His Udolph ('twas, he thought at first, his sprite), 
With mournful joy that morn surprised his sight. 
How changed was Udolph ! Scarce Theodric durst 
Inquire his tidings,— he revealed the worst. 
' At first,' he said, ' as Julia bade me tell. 
She bore her fate high-mindedly and well, 
Resolved from common eyes her grief to hide, 
And from the world's compassion saved our pride ; 
But still her health gave way to secret woe. 
And long she pined — ^for broken hearts die slow ! 
Her reason went, but came returning, like 
The warning of her death-hour — soon to strike ; 
And all for which she now, poor sufferer ! sighs, 
Is once to see Theodric ere she dies. 
AVhy should I come to tell you this caprice % 
Forgive me ! for my mind has lost its peace. 
I blame myself, and ne'er shall cease to blame. 
That my insane ambition for the name 
Of brother to Theodric, founded all 
Those high-built hopes that cnished her by their falL 
I made her slight her mother's counsel sage, . 
But now my parents droop with grief and age : 
And, though my sister's eyes mean no rebuke. 
They overwhelm me with their dying look. 
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The journey's long, but you are full of nith ; 
And she who shares your heart, and knows its truth, 
Has faith in your affection, far above 
The fear of a poor dying object's love.*— 

* She has, my Udolph,* he replied, * 'tis true ; 
And oft we talk of Julia — oft of you.' 
Their converse came abruptly to a close ; 

For scarce could each his troubled looks compose, 
When visitants, to Constance near akin, 
(In all but traits of soul), were ushered in. 
They brought not her, nor 'midst their kindred band 
The sister who alone, like her, was bland ; 
But said^and smiled to see it gave him pain- 
That Constance would a fortnight yet remain. 
Vexed by their tidings, and the haughty view 
They cast on Udolph as the youth withdrew, 
Theodric blamed his Constance's intent. — 
The demons went, and left him as they went 
To read, when they were gone beyond recall, 
A note from her loved hand explaining all. 
She said, that with their house she only stayed 
That parting peace might with them all be made ; 
But prayed for love to share his foreign life. 
And shun all future chance of kindred strife. 
He wrote with speed, his soul's consent to say : 
The letter missed her on her homeward way. 
In six hours Constance was within his arms : 
Moved, flushed, unlike her wonted calm of charms, 
And breathless — ^with uplifted hands outspread — 
Burst into tears upon his neck, and said, — 

* I knew that those who brought your message laughed. 
With poison of their own to point the shaft ; 

And this my one kind sister thought, yet loath 

Confessed she feared 'twas true you had been wroth. 

But here you are, and smile on me : my pain 

Is gone, and Constance is herself again.' 

His ecstasy, it may be guessed, was much : 

Tet pain's extreme and pleasure's seemed to to\xc\v. 
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AVhat pride ! embracing beauty's perfect mould ; 
What terror ! lest his few rash words mistold, 
Had agonized her pulse to fever's heat : 
But calmed again so soon it healthful beat, 
And such sweet tones were in her voice's sound, 
Composed herself, she breathed composure round. 

" Fair being ! with what sympathetic grace 
She heard, bewailed, and pleaded Julia's case ; 
Implored he would her dying wish attend, 
* And go,' she said, * to-morrow with your friend ; 
I'll wait for your return on England's shore. 
And then we'll cross the deep, and part no more.' 

" To-morrow both his soul's compassion drew 
To Julia's, call, and Constance urged anew 
That not to heed her now would be to bind 
A load of pain for life upon bis mind. 
He went with Udolph — from his Constance went— 
Stifling, alas ! a dark presentiment 
Some ailment lurked, even whilst she smiled, to mock 
His fears of harm from yester-morning's shock. 
Meanwhile a faithful page he singled out. 
To watch at home, and follow straight his route. 
If aught of threatened change her health should show. 
—With Udolph then he reached the house of woe. 

" That winter's eve, how darkly Nature's brow 
Scowled on the scenes it lights so lovely now ! 
The tempest, raging o'er the realms of ice, 
Shook fragments from the rifted precipice ; 
And, whilst their falling echoed to the wind. 
The wolfs long howl in dismal discord joined. 
While white yon water's foam was raised in clouds 
That whirled like spirits wailing in their shrouds : 
Without was Nature's elemental din — 
And beauty died, and friendship wept, within ! 

'^ Sweet Julia, though her fate was finished half, 
Still knew him— smiled on him with feeble laugh — 
And blessed him, till she drew her latest sigh ! 
iiiit, lo I while Udolpli's bursts of agony, 
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And age's tremulous wailings, round him rose^ 
What accents pierced him deeper yet than those ! 
'Twas tidings, by his English messenger, 
Of Constance — brief and terrible they were. 
She still was living when the page set out 
From home, but whether now was left in doubt. 
Poor Julia ! saw he then thy death's relief- 
Stunned into stupor more than wrung with grief ? 
It was not strange ; for in the human breast 
Two master-passions cannot co-exist, 
And that alarm which now usur|)ed his brain 
Shut out not only peace, but other pain. 
'Twas fancying Constance underneath the shroud 
That covered Julia made him first weep loud, 
And tear himself away from them that wept. 
Fast hurrying homeward, night nor day he slept. 
Till, launched at sea, he dreamt that his soul's saint 
Clung to him on a bridge of ice, pale, faint, 
O'er cataracts of blood. Awake, he blest 
The shore ; nor hope left utterly his breast. 
Till reaching home, terrific omen ! there 
The straw-laid street preluded his despair — 
The servant's look — the table that revealed 
His letter sent to Constance last, still sealed — 
Though speech and hearing left him, told too clear 
That he had now to suffer— not to fear. 
He felt as if he ne'er should cease to feel— 
A wretch live-broken on misfortune's wheel ; 
Her death's cause— he might make his peace with Heaven, 
Absolved from guilt, but never self-forgiven. 

" The ocean has its ebbings— so has grief; 
*Twas vent to anguish, if 'twas not relief, 
To lay his brow even on her death-cold cheek. 
Then first he heard her one kind sister speak : 
She bade him, in the name of Heaven, forbear 
With self-reproach to deepen his despair : 

" *'Twas blame,' she said, 'I shudder to relate, 
But none of yours, that caused our darling a ia\A \ 
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Her mother (must I call her such ?) foresaw, 
Should Constance leave the land, she would withdraw 
Our House's charm against the world's neglect — 
The only gem that drew it some respect. 
Hence, when you went, she came and vainly spoke 
To change her purpose — grew incensed, and hroke 
With execrations from her kneeling child. 
Start not ! your angel from her knee rose mild. 
Feared that she should not long the scene outlive, 
Yet bade even you the unnatural one forgive. 
Till then her ailment had been slight, or none : 
But fast she drooped, and fatal pains came on : 
Foreseeing their event, she dictated 
And signed these words for you.' The letter said— 

" * Theodric, this is destiny above 
Our power to baffle ; bear it then, my love ! 
Rave not to learn the usage I have borne, 
For one true sister left me not forlorn ; 
And though you're absent in another land, 
Sent from me by my own well-meant command, 
Your soul, I know, as firm is knit to mine 
As these clasped hands in blessing you now join : 
Shape not imagined horrors in my fate- 
Even now my sufferings are not very great ; 
And when your griefs first transports shall subside, 
I call upon your strength of soul and pride 
To pay my memory, if 'tis worth the debt. 
Love's glorying tribute— not forlorn regret : 
I charge my name with power to conjure up 
Reflection's balmy, not its bitter cup. 
My pardoning angel, at the gates of Heaven, 
Shall look not more regard than you have given 
To me ; and our life's union has been clad 
In smiles of bliss as sweet as life e'er had. 
Shall gloom be from such bright remembrance cast, 
Shall bitterness outflow from sweetness past ? 
Ko ! imaged in the, sanctuary of your breast. 
There let me smilQ, ami^\i\i\^^^ML<^\& ^\>i«^^\ 
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And let contentment on your spirit shine, 

As if its peace were still a part of mine : 

For if you war not proudly with your pain, 

For you I shall have worse than lived in vain« 

But I conjure your manliness to bear 

My loss with noble spirit— not despair ; 

I ask you by our love to promise this, 

And kiss these words, where I have left a kiss, — 

The latest from my living lips for yours.' — 

'' Words that will solace him while life endures : 
For though his spirit from affliction's surge 
Could ne'er to life, as life had been, emerge, 
Yet still that mind whose harmony elate 
Bang sweetness, even beneath the crush of fate, — 
That mind in whose regard all things were placed 
In views that softened them, or lights that graced, 
That soul's example could not but dispense 
A portion of its own bless' d influence ; 
Invoking him to peace and that self-sway 
Which Fortune cannot give, nor take away : 
And though he mourned her long, 'twas with such woe 
As if her spirit watched him still below." 





MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 



LINES WRITTEN ON VISITING A SCENE IS 
ABGTLESHIRE. 

At the silence of twiUght's contemplative hoar, 

I have mused in a, Eorrowful mood, 
On the wind-shaken weeds that embuaom the bower. 

Where the horns of my forefathere stood. 
All ruined and wild is their roofless abode. 

And lonely the dark raven's sheltering tree ; 
And travelled by few is the grass-coTered road. 
Where tlie hunter of deer and the warrior trode 

To hia hUla that encircle the sea. 

Yet, wandering, I found on my ruinous wait. 

By the dial-stone aged and green. 
One rose of the wilderness left on its stalk. 

To mark where a garden had been ; 
Like a brotherleaa hermit, the last of its race. 

All wild in the silence of Nature it drew 
EVom each wandering sunbeam a lonely embrace : 
Nor the night-weed and thorn overabadowed the (Jaue 

Where the flower of my forefathers grew. 

Sweet bud of the wilderness 1 emblem of all 

That remains la this desolate heart I 
The fabric of bliss to its centre may &11; 

Bat patience shall never depart '. 
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Though the wilds of enchantment, all vernal and bright, 

In the days of delusion by fancy combined, 
With the vanishing phantoms of love and delight, 
Abandon my soul like a dream of the night. 
And leave but a desert behind. 

Be hushed, my dark spirit ! for wisdom condemn<3 

When the faint and the feeble deplore : 
Be strong as the rock of the ocean that stems 

A thousand wild waves on the shore ! 
Through the perils of chance, and the scowl of disdain, 

May thy front be unaltered, thy courage elate I 
Yea I even the name I have worshipped in vain 
Shall awake not the sigh of remembrance ag<ain \ 

To bear is to conquer our fate. 



ODE TO WINTER. 

When first the fiery mantled sun 
His heavenly race began to run. 
Round the earth and ocean blue 
His children four the seasons flew : — 
First, in green apparel dancing, 

The young Spring smiled with angel grace ; 
Rosy Summer, next advancing, 

Rushed into her sire's embrace : — 
Her bright-haired sire, who bade her keep 

For ever nearest to his smiles, 
On Calpe's olive-shaded steep. 

Or India's citron-covered isles. 
More remote, and buxom brown, 

The Queen of vintage bowed before his throne ; 
A rich pomegranate gemmed her crown, 

A ripe sheaf bound Yiet zone. 
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But huwling Winter fled afar 
To hills that prop the polar star ; 
And loves on deer-borne car to ride, 
With barren darkness at his side, 
Round the shore where loud Lofoden 

Whirls to death the roaring whale, 
Uound the hall where Runic Odin 

Howls his war-song to the gale — 
Save when adown the ravaged globe 

He travels on his native storm, 
Deflowering Nature's grassy robe. 

And trampling on her faded form ; 
Till light's returning lord assume 

The shaft that drives him to his northern field, 
Of power to pierce his raven plume, 

And crystal-covered shield. 

O sire of storms ! whose savage ear 
The Lapland drum delights to heai, — 
When Frenzy with her bloodshot eye 
Implores thy dreadful deity, 
Archangel power of desolation 1 

(Fast descending as thou art) 
Say, hath mortal invocation 

Spells to touch thy stony heart I 
Then, sullen Winter ! hear my prayer. 

And gently rule the ruined year; 
Nor chill the wanderer's bosom bare. 

Nor freeze the wretch's falling tear: 
To shivering want's immantled bed 

Thy horror-breathing agues cease to lend. 
And mildly on the orphan head 

Of innocence descend. 

But chiefly spare, O king of clouds I 
The sailor on his airy shrouds, 
When wrecks and beacons strew the steep. 
And spectres walk along x.\ie de«^*. 
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Milder yet thy snowy breezes 

Pour on yonder tented shores ;* 
\V here the Rhine's broad billow freezes, 

Or the dark brown Danube roars. 
O winds of winter ! list ye there 

To many a deep and dying groan ! 
Or start, ye demons of the midnight air, 

At shrieks and thunders louder than your own? 
A las ! even your unhallowed breath 

May spare the victim fallen low ; 
But man will ask no truce to death, 

No bounds to human woe. 



THE BEECH TREE'S PETITION. 

Ou ! leave this barren spot to me — 
Spare, woodman, spare the beechen trc^. 
Though shrub or floweret never grow 
My dark unwarming shade below ; 
Nor fruits of autumn, blossom-born, 
My green and glossy leaves adorn ; 
Nor murmuring tribes from me derive 
The ambrosial treasure of the hive : 
Yet leave this little spot to me — 
Spare, woodman, spare the beechen tree. 

Thrice twenty sunmiers I have stood 
In bloomless, fruitless solitude — 
Since childhood in my rustling bower 
First spent its sweet and sportive hour— 
Since youthful lovers in my shade 
Their vows of truth and rapture paid ; 



* TblB 0J» waa written in Gennany at tlie cIuim: ot the >;«it \%KA^ 
bre tbe eoaclaslon ofhostUM^ 
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And on my trunk's surviving frame 
Carved many a long-forgotten name : 
O I by the vows of gentle sound, 
First breathed upon- this sacred ground; 
By all that love hath whispered here, 
Or beauty heard with ravished ear : 
As love's own altar honour me — 
Spare, woodman, spare the beechen tree. 



THE SOLDIER'S DREAM. 

Our bugles sung truce — for the night-cloud had lowered. 

And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky ; 
And thousands had simk on the ground overpowered, 

The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die. 

When reposing that night on my pallet of straw. 
By the wolf-scaring faggot that guarded the slain. 

At the dead of the night a sweet vision I saw ; 
And twice ere the cock-crow I dreamt it again. 

Methought from the battle-field's dreadful array, 
Far, far, I had roamed on a desolate track ; 

*Twas autumn — and sunshine arose on the way 
To the house of my fathers, that welcomed me back. 

I flew to the pleasant fields, traversed so oft 
In life's morning march, when my bosom was younfr ; 

I heard my own mountain-goats bleating aloft, 
And knew the sweet strain that the com reapers sung. 

Then pledged we the wine-cup, and fondly I swore 
From my home and my weeping friends never to part ; 

My little ones kissed me a thousand times o'er. 
And my wife 8ol)l>ed aloud m Vi«r fMbiesa of heart. 
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Stay — stay with us ! — rest ! — thou art weary and worn ! " 
(And fain was their wai^broken soldier to stay ;) 

ut sorrow returned with the dawning of mom, 
And the voice in my dreammg ear melted away \ 



STANZAS TO PAINTINQ. 

THOD, by whose expressive art, 
Uer perfect image Nature sees 

In union with the Graces start, 
And sweeter by reflection please ! 

In whose creative hand the hues 

Fresh from yon orient rainbow shine ; 

1 bless thee, Prometh§an Muse ! 

And call thee brightest of the Nine ! 

Possessing more than vocal power, 
Persuasive more than poet's tongue. 

Whose lineage, in a raptured hour,* 
From Love, the lord of nature, spi-ung. 

Docs Hope his high possession meet ? 

Is Joy triumphant, Sorrow flown ? 
Sweet is the trance, the tremor sweet, 

When all we love is all our own. 

But ! thou pulse of pleasure dear 

Slow throbbing — cold — I feel thee part ; 

Lone absence plants a pang severe, 
Or death inflicts a keener dart. 



* Alluding to tlie well-known tradition respecting tlie origin of I'aint- 
%, that it arose from a yonng Corinthian female tracing the shadow of 
r lover's profile on the wall, as he lay asleep. 
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Then f3r a beam of joy to light 

In memory's sad and wakefal eye ! 

Or banish from the noon of night 
Her dreams of deeper agony. 

.Shall song its witching cadence roll ? 

Tea, even the tenderest air repeat, 
That breathed when soul was knit to sonl, 

And heait to heart responsive beat! 

What visions wake ! to charm — to melt ! 

The lost, the loved, the dead are near ! 
O I hush that strain too deeply felt ! 

And cease that solace too severe ! 

But thou serenely silent art ! 

By heaven and love was taught to lend 
A milder solace to the heart, 

The sacred image of a friend. 

All is not lost ! if yet possessed, 

To me that sweet memorial shine : — 

If, close and closer to my breast, 
I hold that idol all divine. 

Or, gazing through luxurious tears, 
Melt o*er the loved, departed form. 

Till death's cold image half appears 
With life, and speech, and spirit warm. 

She looks — she lives — this tranced hour. 
Her bright eye seems a purer gem 

Than sparkles on the throne of power, 
Or glory's wealthy diadem. 

Yes, genius, yes ! thy mimic aid 
A treasure to my soul has given, 

Where beauty's canonized shade 

Smiles in the sainted hues of heaven. 
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No spectre forms of pleasure fled^ 

Thy softening, sweetening tints restore \ 

For thou canst give us back the dead, 
E'en in the loveliest looks they wore. 

Then blest be nature's guardian muse, 
Whose hand her perished grace redeems I 

Whose tablet of a thousand hues 
The mirror of creation* seems. 

From love began thy high descent ; 

And lovers, charmed by gifts of thine, 
Sliall bless thee mutely eloquent ; 

And call thee brightest of the Nine I 



THE EXILE OF ERIN. 

[BRB came to the beach a poor exile of Erin ; 
The dew on his thin robe was heavy and chill ; 
•r his country he sighed, when at twilight repairing, 
To wander alone by the wind-beaten hill. 
it the day-star attracted his eye's sad devotion ; 
»r it i^e o'er his own native isle of the ocean, 
here once in the fire of his youthful emotion, 
3 song the bold anthem of Erin-go-bragh. 

^d is my fate !" said the heart-broken stranger, 

" The wild deer and wolf to a cover can flee ; 

it I have no refuge from famine and danger, 

A home and a country remain not to me. 

>ver again in the green sunny bowers, 

here my forefathers lived, shall I spend the sweel 

hours ; 
• cover my harp with the wild -woven flowers, 
id strike to the numbers of Erin-go-bragh. 
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** Erin, my country ! though sad and forsaken. 
In dreains I revisit thy sea-beaten shore ; 

But, alas ! in a far foreign land I awaken, 
And sigh for the friends who can meet me no more ! 

Oh cruel fate ! wilt thou never replace me 

In a mansion of peace, where no perils can chase me ! 

Never again shall my brothers embrace me ! 

They died to defend me, or live to deplore ! 

** Where is my cabin door, fast by the wild wood ! 

Sisters and sire, did ye weep for its fall ? 
Where is the mother that looked on my childhood ! 

And where is the bosom-friend dearer than all ? 
Ah my sad heart, long abandoned by pleasure ! 
Why did it dote on a fast-fading treasure ! — 
Tears like the rain-drops may fall without measure ; 
But rapture and beauty they cannot recall. 

" Yet all its sad recollection suppressing. 

One dying wish my lone bosom can draw ; 
Erin ! an eidle bequeaths thee his blessing ! 

Land of my forefathers, Erin-go-bragh ! 
Buried and cold when m^f heart stills her motion. 
Green be thy fields, sweetest isle of the ocean J 
And thy harp-striking bards sing aloud with devotion, 
Eiiii, mavoumin Erin-go-bragh !*' 



GERMAN DRINKING SONG. 

Sweet Iser ! were thy sunny realm. 
And flowery fountains mine ; 

Thy waters I would shade with elm. 
To prop the tender vine. 

* Ireland, my darling Ireland for ever. 
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My golden flagons I ivould fill 
With rosy draughts from every hill ; 

And under each green spreading bower, 
My gay companions should prolong 
The feast, the revel, and the song. 

To many a sportive hour. 

Like rivers crimsoned by the beam 

Of yonder planet bright, 
Our nectar cups should ever stream 

Profusion of delight ! 
No care should touch the mellow heart, 
And sad or sober none depart, * 

(For wine can triumph over woe ;) 
And Love and Bacchus, brother powers, 
Should build in Iser's sunny bowers 

A Paradise below ! 



LOCHIEL'S WARNING. ^ 



WIZARD. 



LocHiEL, Lochiel ! beware of the day. 
When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle array I 
For a field of the dead rushes red on my sight. 
And the clans of CuUoden are scattered in fight : 
They rally, they bleed, for their kingdom and crown ; 
Woe, woe, to the riders that trample them down ! 
Proud Cumberland prances, insulting the slain. 
And their hoof-beaten bosoms are trod to the plain. — 
But hark ! through the fast flashing lightning of war. 
What steed to the desert flies frantic and far! 
'Tis thine, oh OlenuUin ! whose bride shall await, 
Like a love-lighted watch-fire, all night at the gate. 
A steed comes at morning : no rider is there ; 
But its bridle is red with the sign of despair. 
(264) 10 



I 
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Weep, Albin 1* to death and captivity led I 
Oh weep ! but thy tears cannot number the dead : 
For a merciless sword on CuUoden shall wave, 
CuUoden, that reeks with the blood of the brave. 

LOCHIEL. 

Go, preach to the coward, thou death-telling seer ! 
Or, if gory CuUoden so dreadful appear. 
Draw, dotard, around thy old wavering sight, 
This mantle, to cover the phantoms of fright. 

WIZARD. 

Ha ! laugh'st thou, Lochiel, my vision to scorn. 
Proud bird of the mountain, thy plume shall be torn t 
Say, rushed the bold eagle exultingly forth. 
From his home in the dark rolling clouds of the north \ 
Lo ! the death-shot of foemen outspeeding, he rode 
Companionless, bearing destruction abroad : 
But down let him stoop from his havoc on high ! 
Ah ! home let him speed — for the spoiler is nigh. 
Why flames the far summit I why shoot to the blast 
Those embers, like stars from the firmament cast ! 
*Tis the fire-shower of ruin, all dreadfully driven 
From his eyrie, that beacons the darkness of Heaven. 
Oh, crested Lochiel J the peerless in mighty 
Whose banners arise on the battlement's height. 
Heaven's fire is around thee, to blast and to bam ; 
Return to thy dwelling ! all lonely return J 
For the blackness of ashes shall mark where it stood, 
And a wild mother scream o'er her famishing brood. 

LOCHIBL 

False Wizard, avaunt ! I have marshalled my clan : 
Their swords are a thousand, their bosoms are one ! 
They are true to the last of their blood and their breaAi 
And like reapers descend to the harvest of death. 

* Tbe Gaelic appellation of Scotland, more partlcolarlj the HIj^ilMdi 
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Then welcome be Cumberland's steed to the shock I 
Let him dash his proud foam like a wave on the rock 1 
But woe to his kindred and woe to his cause, 
When Albin her claymore indignantly draws ; 
When her bonneted chieftains to victory crowd, 
Clanranald the dauntless, and Moray the proud ; 
All plaided and plumed in their tartan array 

WIZARD. 

^Lochiel, Lochiel, beware of the day ! 

For, dark and despairing, my sight I may seal. 

But man cannot cover what Qod would reveal : 

*Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore. 

And coming events cast their shadows before. 

I tell thee, Culloden's dread echoes shall ring 

With the bloodhounds, that bark for thy fugitive king. 

Lo ! Anointed by Heaven with the vials of wrath. 

Behold, where he flies on his desolate path ! 

Now, in darkness and billows, he sweeps from my sight: 

Rise I rise ! ye wild tempests, and cover his flight ! . . . 

• • • 'Tis finished. Their thunders are hushed on the 

moors; 
Cnlloden is lost, and my country deplores ; 
But where is the iron-bound prisoner I Where I 
For the red eye of battle is shut in despair. 
Say, mounts he the ocean wave, banished, forlorn. 
Like a limb from his country cast bleeding and torn ^ 
Ah no I for a darker departure is near ; ^ 
The wap-drom is muffled, and black is the bier ; 
His death-bell is tolling ; Oh I mercy, dispel 
Ton sights that it freezes my spirit to tell ! 
Life flutters convulsed in his quivering limbs. 
And his blood-streaming nostril in agony swims. 



^ An EngUah Uftorian, after entunerating the seyere ezecatlons of th«* 
Highland rebels at Cnlloden, Carllde, and elsewhere^ condndes by In- 
tarmiag na, tiiat thonaands experienced his Mi^e8t7*a merqr^ iA b«&s\% 
tiaiuported for UIIb to the plantattonsi 
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A^ucursed be the faggots, that blaze at his feet, 
Where his heart shall be thrown, ere it ceases to beat. 
With the smoke of its ashes to poison the gale 

LOCHIBL. 

Down, soothless insulter ! I trust not the tale ; 

For never shall Albin a destiny meet, 

So black with dishonour, so foul with retreat. 

Though my perishing ranks should be strewed in their goi e, 

Like ocean-weeds heaped on the surf-beaten shore, 

Lochiel, untainted by flight or by chains, 

While the kindling of life in his bosom remains, 

Shall victor exult, or in death be laid low. 

With his back to the field, and his feet to the foe ! 

And, leaving in battle no blot on his name. 

Look proudly to heaven from the death-bed of fame. 



HOHENLINDEN. 

On Linden, when the sim was low, 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow ; 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

But Linden saw another sight. 
When the drum beat, at dead of night. 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 

By torch and trumpet fast arrayed. 
Each horseman drew his battle-blade, 
And furious every charger neighed, 
To join the dreadful revelry. 

Then shook the hills, with thunder riveu| 
Then flew the steed, to battle driven 5 
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And, looder than the bolts of Heaven, 

For flashed the red artillery. 

But redder jet that light shall glow. 

On Linden's hilla of atained enow ; 

And bloodier yet the torrent flow 

Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

Tia mom ; but scarce yon level min 
Can inerce the waiMilonds, rolling dunj 
\7here faiions Frank, and fiery Hun, 

Shout in their Gulph'roua canopy. 




The combat deepeni. On, ye brava, 
Who rush to glory, or the grave ! 
Wave, Uunich, all thy banners wave, 
Aad charge vith all thy chivalry \ 
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Fow, few shall part, where many meet ! 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier's sepulchre ! 



YK MARINERS OF ENGLAND. 

A NAVAL ODU. 
I. 

Yb Mariners of England 1 

That guard our native seas : 

Whose flag has braved, a thousand yoare, 

The battle and the breeze ! 

Your glorious standard launch again 

To match another foe ! 

And sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy tempests blow ; 

While the battle rages loud and long^ 

And the stormy tempests blow. 

II. 

The spirits of your fathers 
Shall start from every wave ! — 
For the deck it was their field of fame 
And Ocean was their grave : 
Where Blake and mighty Nelson feU 
Your manly hearts shall glow. 
As yo sweep through the deep. 
While the stormy tempests blow ; 
While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy tempests blow. 

III. 

Britannia needs no bulwark, 
No towers along the steep ; 
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Her inarch is on the mountain waves^ 
Her home is on the deep. 
With thunders from her native oak, 
She quells the floods below — 
As they roar on the shore. 
When the stormy tempests blow ; 
When tiie battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy tempests blow. 

IV. 

The meteor flag of England 

Shall yet terrific bum ; 

Till danger's troubled night depart- 

And the star of peace return. 

Then, then, ye ocean-warriors I 

Our song and feast shall flow 

To the fame of your name, 

When the storm has ceased to blow ; 

When the fiery fight is heard no more^ 

And the storm has ceased to blov^. 



GLENABA. 

IBARD ye yon pibroch sound sad in the gale, 
bere a band cometh slowly with weeping and wail { 
B the chief of Glenara laments for his dear; 
d her sire, and the people, are called to her bier. 

mara came first with the mourners and shroud ; 
r kinsmen they followed, but mourned not aloud : 
eir plaids all their bosoms were folded around : 
ey marched all in silence — they looked on the ground. 

silence they reached over mountain and moor, 
a heath, where the oak-tree grew lonely and hoar ; 
w here let us place the grey stone of liet oaxctL*. 
Vbjr speak ye no word ?" said Qlenara tiie ^attu 
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" And tell me, I charge you I ye clan of my spouse, 
Why fold ye your mantles, why cloud ye your brows I *' 
So spake the rude chieftain : — no answer is made, 
But each mantle unfolding a dagger displayed. 

** I dreamt of my lady, I dreamt of her shroud," 
Cried a voice from the kinsmen, all wrathful and loud; 
'' And empty that shroud and that coffin did seem : 
Glenara ! Glenara ! now read me my dream ! " 

! pale grew the check of that chieftain, I ween, 
When the shroud was unclosed, and no lady was seen ; 
When a voice from the kinsmen spoke louder in sconii 
'Twas the youth who had loved the fair Ellen of Lurn : 

** I dreamt of my lady, I dreamt of her grief, 
I dreamt that her lord was a barbarous chief; 
On a rock of the ocean fair Ellen did seem ; 
Glenara! Glenara! now read me my dream!" 

lu dust, low the traitor has knelt to the ground, 
And the desert revealed where his lady was found ; 
From a rock of the ocean that beauty is borne. 
Now joy to the house of fair Ellen of Lorn ! 



BATTLE OF THE BALTIC. 

I. 
Of Nelson and the North, 
Sing the glorious day's renown. 
When to battle fierce came forth 
All the might of Denmark's crown. 
And her arms along the deep proudly shone? 
By each gun the lighted brand, 
In a bold determined hand. 
And the Prince of all the land 
l^^ them on. — 
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IT. 

Like Leviathans afloat, 

Lay their bulwarks on the brine ; 

While the sign of battle flew 

On the lofty British line : 

It was ten of April mom by thu chime : 

As they drifted on their path. 

There was silence deep as death ; 

And the boldest held his breath. 

For a time. — 

III. 

Rut the might of England flushed 

To anticipate the scene ; 

/Vnd her van the fleeter rushed 

O'er the deadly space between. 

*^ Hearts of oak 1 " our captains cried, nrhen 

each gun 
From its adamantine lips 
Spread a death-shade round the ships, 
Like the hurricane eclipse 
Of the sun. — 

TV. 

Again! again! again! 

And the havoc did not slack, 

Till a feeble cheer the Dane 

To our cheering sent us back ; — 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom : — 

Then ceased — and all is wail. 

As they strike the shattered sail ; 

Or, in conflagration pale, 

Light the gloom. — 

V. 

Out spoke the victor then, 

As he hailed them o*er the wave, 
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*' Yc are brothers ! ye are men ! 
And we conquer but to save : — 
So peace instead of death let us bring : 
But yield, proud foe, thy fleet. 
With the crews, at England's feet^^ 
And make submission meet 
To our King." — 

Then Denmark blest our chief, 

That he gave her wounds repose ; 

And the sounds of joy and grief. 

From her people wildly rose ; — 

As death withdrew his shades from the day, 

While the sun looked smiling bright 

0*er a wide and woeful sight. 

Where the fires of funeral light 

Died away. — 

VII. 

Now joy, old England, raise I 
For the tidings of thy might, 
By the festal cities* blaze. 
While the wine cup shines in light ; 
And yet amidst that joy and uproar 
Let us think of them that sleep. 
Full many a fathom deep, 
By thy wild and stormy steep, 
Elsinore I — 

VIII. 

Brave hearts ! to Britain's pride 
Once so faithful and so true. 
On the deck of fame that died. 
With the gallant good Biou :* 

« Captalii Rioa, Justly entitled the KRlltuit ana the good *>y ^ 
Neifoii, when he wrote liome b\a dQBS^\ck<s&. 
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Bufb sigh the winds of heaven o'er their grave ! 
While the billow raonmfal rolls, 
And the mermaid's song condoles, 
Singing glory to the souls 
Of the brave I — 



LORD ULLDTS DAUGHTER. 

A CHIEFTAIN, to the Highlands bound, 
Cries, ^ Boatman, do not tarry ! 

And m give thee a silver pound, 
To row us o'er the ferry." 

" Now who be ye would cross Locbgyle, 
This dark and stormy water ?" 

« Oh, I'm the chief of Ulva's isle, 
And this Lord Ullin's daughter. — 

'* And fast before her father's men 
Three day's we've fled together. 

For should he find us in the glen. 
My blood would stain the heather. 

'* GUs horsemen hard behind us ride ; 

Should they our steps discover. 
Then who will cheer my bonny bride 

When they have slain her lover ?" 

Outspoke the hardy Highland wight, 
" I'll go, my chief— rm ready : — 

It is not for your silver bright ; 
But for your winsome lady : 

** And by my word I the bonny bird 

In danger shall not tarry; 
80, though the waves are raging white, 

rU row you o'er the ferry.' 



»> 
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By this the storm grew loud apace, 
The water-wraith was shrieking f 

And in the scowl of heaven each face 
Grew dark as they were speaking. 

But still, as wilder hlew the wind. 
And as the night grew drearer, 

Adown the glen rode armed men, 
Their trampling sounded nearer.^ 

<* Oh, haste thee, haste !" the lady cries, 
Though tempests round us gather ; 

ril meet the raging of the skies ; 
But not an angry father.'* — 

The boat has left a stormy land, 

A stormy sea before her, — 
When, oh ! too strong for human hand. 

The tempest gathered o'er her. — 

And still they rowed amidst the roar 

Of waters fast prevailing : 
Lord Ullin reached that fatal shore, 

His wrath was changed to wailing. — 

For, sore dismayed, through storm and shade 

His child he did discover : — 
One lovely hand she stretched for aid, 

And one was round her lover. — 

'* Come back ! come back !" he cried, in grief, 

" Across this stormy water ; 
And ril forgive your Highland chief. 

My daughter I — oh my daughter ! " 

'Twas vain : the loud waves lashed the shore^ 

Return or aid preventing : — 
The waters wild went o'er his child— 

And he was left lamenting. 



* The evQ spVcVt ot l\v« w«l\£c%. 
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O'CONNOR'S CHILD; 

OR, " THE FLOWEB OF LOVE LIES BLEEDING.*' 

I. 

Oh ! once the harp of Innisfail''^ 

Was strung full high to notes of gladness ; 

But yet it often told a tale 

Of more prevailing sadness. 

Sad was the note, and wild its fall, 

As winds that moan at night forlorn 

Along the isles of Fion-Gall, 

When, for O'Connor's child to mourn, 

The harper told, how lone, how far 

From any mansion's twinkling star, 

From any path of social men, 

Or voice, but from the fox*s den, 

The lady in the desert dwelt ; 

And yet no wrongs, no fears she felt : 

Say, why should dwell in place so wild, 

O'Connor's pale and lovely child % 

IL 

Sweet lady ! she no more inspires 

Green Erin's hearts with beauty's power, 

As, in the palace of her sires. 

She bloomed a peerless flower. 

Gone from her hand and bosom, gone, 

The royal brooch, the jewelled ring, 

That o'er her dazzling whiteness shone, 

Like dews on lilies of the spring. 

Tet why, though fallen her brothers' kerne,t 

Beneath De Bourgo's battle stem, 

While yet in Leinster unexplored, 

Her friends survive the English sword ; 

^ IrelAod. f Ancient Irish f ool-ioYdlbiti. 
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Why lingers she from Erin's host, 
So far on Gal way's shipwrecked coast ; 
Why wanders she a huntress wild- 
O'Connor's pale and lovely child ? 

III. 

And fixed on empty space, why bmii 
Her eyes with momentary wildness ; 
And wherefore do they then retom 
To more than woman's mildness % 
Dishevelled are her raven locks ; 
On Oonnocht Moran's name she calls ; 
And oft amidst Uie lonely rocks 
She sings sweet madrigals. 
Placed 'midst the foxglove and the moss, 
Behold a parted warrior's cross ! 
That is the spot where, evermore, 
The lady, at her shieling* door, 
Enjoys that, in communion sweet, 
The living and the dead can meet, 
For, lo I to love-lorn fjEintasy, 
The hero of her heart is nigh. 

IV. 

Bright as the bow that spans the storm, 
In Erin's yellow vesture clad,*^ 
A son of light—a lovely form. 
He comes and makes her glad ; 
Now on the grass-green turf he sits, 
His tasselled horn beside him laid ; 
Now o'er the hills in chase he flits, 
The hunter and the deer a shade ! 
Sweet mourner ! these are shadows vaio 
That cross the twilight of her toun ; 
Yet she will tell you, she is blest. 
Of Oonnocht Moran's tomb possessed, 
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More richly than in Aghrim's hower, 
When bards high praised her beauty's power, 
And kneeling pages offered up 
The m6rat* in a golden cap. 

V. 

'' A hero's bride ! this desert bower, 
It ill befits thy gentle breeding 
And wherefore dost thou love this flower 
To call^' My love lies bleeding ?* " 
*' This purple flower my tears have nursed ; 
A hero's blood supplied its bloom : 
I love it, for it was the first 
That grew on Oonnocht Moran's tomb. 
Oh ! hearken, stranger, to my voice ! 
This desert msmsion is my choice ! 
And blest, though fatal, be the star 
That led me to its wilds afar : 
For here these pathless mountains free 
Gave shelter to my love and me ; 
And every rock and eveiy stone 
Bore witness that he was my own. 

VI. 

" O'ConnOT's child, I was the bud 
Of Erin's royal tree of glory ; 
But woe to them that wrapt in blood 
The tissue of my story ! 
Still as I clasp my burning brain, 
A death-scene rushes on my sight ; 
It rises o'er and o'er again, 
The bloody feud — the fatal nighty 
When chafing Oonnocht Moran's scorn, 
They called my hero basely-born ; 
And bade him choose a meaner bride 
Than from O'Oonnor's house of pride. 

(frarf, a drink auMle ci tiie jnioe of mnlberry mixoA nVOiYMSDA^i. 
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Their tribe, they said, theu: high degree, 
Was sung in Tara's psaltery ;^ 
Witness their Eath's victorious brand; 
And Oathal of the bloody hand ; 
Glory (they said) and power and honour 
Were in the mansion of O'Connor ; 
But he, my loved one, bore in field 
A humbler crest, a meaner shield. 

vn. 

" Ah, brothers ! what did it avail. 
That fiercely and triumphantly 
Ye fought the English of the Pale, 
And stemmed De Bourgo's chivalry I ^ 
And what was it to love and me. 
That barons by your standard rode ; 
Or beal-fires for your jubilee^ 
Upon a hundred mountains glowed ? 
What though the lords of tower and dome 
From Shannon to the North Sea foam,— 
Thought ye your irqn hands of pride 
Could break the knot that love had tied ? 
No : let the eagle change his plume, 
The leaf its hue, the flower its bloom ; 
But ties around this heart were spun 
That could not, would not, be undone ! 

VIII. 

" At bleating of the wild watch-fold 
Thus sang my love—* Oh, come with me ! 
Our barque is on the lake ; behold 
Our steeds are fastened to the tree. 
Come far from Castle-Connor's clans : 
Come with thy belted forestere ; 
And I, beside the lake of swans, 
Shall hunt for thee the fallow-deer, 
And build thy hut, and bring thee home 
The wild fowl and the boney-t^mb, 
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And berries from the wood provide, 
And play my clarshech by thy side.*^ 
Then come, my love ! *— How could I stay ? 
Our nimble stag-hoimds tracked the way, 
And I pursued, by moonless skies, 
The light of Oonnocht Moran's eyes. 

IX. 

^ And fast and far, before the star 
Of day-spring, ni&hed we through the glade, 
And saw at dawn the lofty bawn*^ 
Of Castle-Connor fade. 
Sweet was to us the hermitage 
Of this unploughed, untrodden shore ; 
Like birds all joyous from the cage, 
For man*s neglect we loved it more : 
And well he knew, my huntsman dear, 
To search the game with hawk and spear ; 
While I, his evening food to dress, 
Would sing to him in happiness. 
But, oh, that midnight of despair. 
When I was doomed to rend my hair ! 
The night, to me, of shrieking sorrow ! 
The night, to him, that had no morrow ! 



** ^Vhen all was hushed at even- tide, 
I heard the baying of their beagle : 
Be hushed ! my Connocht Moran cried, 
'T is but the screaming of the eagle. 
Alas ! 'twas not the eyrie's sound ; 
Their bloody bands had tracked us out : 
Up-listening starts our couchant hound,— 
And, hark ! again, that nearer shout 
Brings faster on the murderers. 
Spare—spare him— Brazil— Desmond fierce J 
In vain— no voice the adder charms ; 
Their weapoiis crossed my shelienA^ «xm%\ 

11 
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Another's sword has laid him low — 

Another's, and another's ; 

And every hand that dealt the blow— 

Ah me ! it was a brother's ! 

Yes, when his moanings died away, 

Their iron hands had dug the clay, 

And o'er his burial-turf they trod, 

And I beheld— God ! God !— 

His life-blood oozing from the sod ! 

XI. 

" Warm in his death- wounds sepulchred, 
Alas ! my warrior's spirit brave 
Nor mass nor ulla-lulla heard, 
Lamenting, soothe his grave. 
Dragged to their hated mansion back. 
How long in thraldom's grasp I lay 
I knew not, for my soul was black. 
And knew no change of night or day. 
One night of horror round me grew : 
Or if I saw, or felt, or knew, 
'Twas but when those grim visages. 
The angry brothers of my race. 
Glared on each eye-ball's aching throb, 
And checked my bosom's power to sob ; 
Or when my heart with pulses drear 
Beat like a death-watch to my ear. 

XII. 

'^ But Heaven, at last, my soul's eclipse 
Did with a vision bright inspire : 
I woke, and felt upon my lips 
A prophetess's fire. 
Thrice in the east a war-drum beat, 
I heard the Saxon's trumpet sound, 
And ranged, as to the judgment-seat. 
My guilty, tiemblm^ brothers round. 
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Clad in the helm and shield they came ; 
For now De Bourgo's sword and flame 
Had ravaged Ulster's boundaries, 
And lighted up the midnight skies. 
The standard of O'Connor's sway 
Was in the turret where I lay : 
Tiiat standard, with so dire a look, 
As ghastly shone the moon and pale, 
I gave— that every bosom shook 
Beneath its iron mail. 

XIII. 

" And go ! (I cried) the combat seek ! 
Ye hearts that unappall^d bore 
The anguish of a sister's shriek. 
Go I— and return no more ! 
For sooner guilt the ordeal brand 
Shall grasp unhurt, than ye shall hold 
The banner with victorious hand 
Beneath a sister's curse unrolled. 

stranger ! by my country's loss ! 
And by my love ! and by the cross ! 

1 swear I never could have spoke 
The curse that severed nature's yoke. 
But that a spirit o'er me stood. 

And fired me with the wrathful mood. 
And frenzy to my heart was given 
To speak the malison of Heaven.^'^ 

XIV. 

" They would have crossed themselves, all mute ; 
They would have prayed to burst the spell ; 
But at the stamping of my foot 
Each hand down powerless fell ! 
And go to Athjinree ! (I cried) ^ 
High lift the banner of your pride ! 
But know that where its sheet unrolls, 
The weight of blood is on yout bouIbI 
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Go where the havoc of your kerne 
Shall float as high as mountain fern ! 
Men shall no more your mansion know ! 
The nettles on your hearth shall grow ! 
Dead, as the green oblivious flood 
That mantles by your walls, shall be 
The glory of O'Connor's blood ! 
Away ! away to Athunree ! 
Where, downward when the sun shall fall, 
The raven's wing shall be your pall ! 
And not a vassal shall unlace 
The vizor from your dying face ! 

XV. 

" A bolt that overhung our dome 
Suspended till my curse was given. 
Soon as it passed these lips of foam, 
Pealed in the blood-red heaven. 
Dire was the look that o*er their backs 
The angry parting brothers threw ; 
But now, behold ! like cataracts, 
Come down the hills in view 
O'Connor's plumM partisans ; 
Thrice ten Kilnagorvian clans 
Were marching to their doom : 
A sudden storm their plumage tossed, 
A flash of lightning o'er them crossed, 
And all again was gloom \ 

XVI. 

" Stranger ! I fled the home of grief, 
At Oonnocht Moran's tomb to fall ; 
I found the helmet of my chief. 
His bow still hanging on our wall. 
And took it down, and vowed to rove 
This desert place a huntress bold ; 
Kor woold I change my buried love 
For any heart oiWvm^mcrald. 
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No ! for I am a hero's child ; 
I'll hunt my quarry in the wild ; 
And still my home this mansion make, 
Of all unheeded and unheeding, 
And cherish, for my warrior's sake— 
* The flower of love lies bleeding.' " 



ODE TO THE MEMORY OF BURNS. 

Soul of the Poet ! wheresoe'er 
Reclaimed from earth, thy genius plume 
Her wings of immortality : 
Suspend thy harp in happier sphere. 
And with thine influence illume 
The gladness of our jubilee. 

And fly like fiends from secret spell. 
Discord and Strife, at Burns's name, 
Exorcised by his memory ; 
For he was chief of bards that swell 
The heart with songs of social flame, 
And high delicious revelry. 

And Love's own strain to him was given, 

To warble all its ecstasies 

With Pythian words unsought, unwilled, - 

Love, the surviving gift of Heaven, 

The choicest sweet of Paradise, 

In life's else bitter cup distilled. 

Who that has melted o'er his lay 
To Mary's soul, in Heaven above, 
But pictured sees, in fancy strong, 
The landscape and the livelong day 
That smiled upon their mutual love \ 
yfho that baa felt forgets the aongl 
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Nor skilled one flame alone to fan : 
His country's bigh-souled peasantry 
What patriot-pride he taught ! — how much 
To weigh the inborn worth of man I 
And rustic life and poverty 
Grow beautiful beneath his touch. 

Him in his clay-built cot, the Muse 
Entranced, and showed him all the forms, 
Of fairy-light and wizard gloom, 
(That only gifted Poet views,) 
The Genii of the floods and storms. 
And martial shades from Glory's tomb. 

On Bannock-field what thoughts arouse 

The swain whom Bums's song inspires ! 

Beat not his Caledonian veins. 

As o'er the heroic turf he ploughs. 

With all the spirit of his sires, 

And all their scorn of death and chains ? 

And see the Scottish exile, tanned 

By many a far and foreign clime, 

Bend o'er his home-bom verse, and weep 

In memory of his native land. 

With love that scorns the lapse of time, 

And ties that stretch beyond the deep. 

Encamped by Indian rivers wild. 
The soldier resting on his arms, 

In Burns's carol sweet recalls 

The scenes that bless'd him when a child, 
And glows and gladdens at the charms, 
Of Scotia's woods and waterfalls. 

deem not, 'midst this worldly strife. 
An idle art the Poet brings : 
Let high Philosophy coxAxoX, 
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And sages calm, the stream of life, 
*Ti8 he refines its fountain-springs, 
The nobler passions of the soul. 

It is the Muse that consecrates . 
The native banner of the brave. 
Unfurling at the trumpet's breath, 
Rose, thistle, harp ; 'tis she elates 
To sweep the field or ride the wave, 
A sunburst in the storm of death. 

And thou, young hero, when thy pall 

Is crossed with mournful sword and plume, 

When public grief begins to fade, 

And only tears of kindred fall. 

Who but the Bard shall dress thy tomb. 

And greet with fame thy gallant shade ! 

Such was the soldier — Burns, forgive 

That sorrows of mine own intrude 

In strains to thy great memory due. 

In verse like thine, oh ! could he live, 

The friend I mourned— the brave — the good— 

Edward that died at Waterloo ! * 

Farewell, high chief of Scottish song ! 
That couldst alternately impart 
Wisdom and rapture in thy page. 
And brand each vice with satire strong. 
Whose lines are mottoes of the heart. 
Whose truths electrify the sage. 

Farewell ! and ne*er may Envy dare 
To wring one baleful poison drop 
From the crushed laurels of thy bust : 
But while the lark sings sweet in air. 
Still may the grateful pilgrim stop, 
To bless the spot that holds thy dust. 

Major Edward Hodge, of the 7th Hussars, who feU at the Vie«A ol 
squadron, in the attack of the Polish Lancers. 
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TO TUB RAINBOW. 

Tkidmphal arch that fiU'st tlie skj. 
When stonuB prepare to pnrt, 

I ask not proud Philosopher 
To teach me what thou art — 




itillBeei astomy chldhoodaagl 

A roidway sUt on g ven 
for happj ap r la to al ght 

Betwiit the earth and heaven. 
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Can all that optics teach, unfold 

Thy form to please me so, 
As when I dreamt of gems and gold 

Hid in thy radiant bow ! 

When Science from Creation's face 

Enchantment's veil withdraws, 
What lovely visions yield their place 

To cold material laws ! 

And yet, fan* bow, no fabling dreams. 

But words of the Most High, 
Have told why first thy robe of beams 

Was woven in the sky. 

When o'er the green undeluged earth 
Heaven's covenant thou didst shine, 

How came the world's gray fathers forth 
To watch thy sacred sign ! 

And when its yellow lustre smiled 

O'er mountains yet untrod, 
Each mother held aloft her child 

To bless the bow of Qod. 

Methinks thy jubilee to keep. 

The first-made anthem rang 
On earth delivered from the deep, 

And the first poet sang. 

Nor ever shall the Muse's eye • 

TJnraptured greet thy beaiu : 
Theme of primeval prophecy, 

Be still the prophet's theme ! 

The Earth to thee her incense yields. 

The lark thy welcome sings. 
When glittering in the freshened fields 

The BnoYfj mushroom springs. 
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How glorious is thy girdle, cast 
0*er mountain, tower, and town, 

Or mirrored in the ocean vast 
A thousand fathoms down ! 

As fresh in yon horizon dark. 
As young thy beauties seem 

As when the eagle from the ark 
First sported in thy beam : 

For, faithful to its sacred page. 
Heaven still rebuilds thy span, 

Nor lets the type grow pale with age 
That first spoke peace to man. 



THE LAST MAN. 

All worldly shapes shall melt in gloom. 

The Sun himself must die, 
Before this mortal shall assume 

Its immortality ! 
I saw a vision in my sleep. 
That gave my spirit strength to sweep 

Adown the gulf of Time ! 
I saw the last of human mould 
That shall Creation's death behold, 

As Adam saw her prime ! 

The Sun's eye had a sickly glare. 

The Earth with age was wan, 
The skeletons of nations were 

Around that lonely man ! 
Some had expired in fight, — the brands 
Still rusted in their bony hands ; 

In plague and famine some ! 
Earth's cities had no sound nor tread ; 
And ships were drifting with the dead 

To shores wbexe all yras dumb ! 
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Tet, prophet-like, that lone one stood 

With dauntless words and high, 
That shook the sere leaves from the wood 

As if a storm passed by, 
Saying, We are twins in death, proud Sun I 
Thy face is cold, thy race is run, 

'Tis Mercy bids thee go ; 
For thou ten thousand thousand years 
Hast seen the tide of human tears. 

That shall uo longer flow. 

What though beneath thee man put forth 

His pomp, his pride, his skill ; 
And arts that made fire, flood, and earth, 

The vassals of his will ? — 
Yet mourn I not thy parted sway, 
Thou dim discrowned king of day : 

For all those trophied arts 
And triumphs that beneath thee sprang, 
Healed not a passion or a pang 

Entailed on human hearts. 

Gk), let oblivion's curtain fall 

Upon the stage of men, 
Nor with thy rising beams recall 

Life's tragedy again : 
Its piteous pageants bring not back, 
Nor waken flesh, upon the rack 

Of pain anew to writhe ; 
Stretched in disease's shapes abhorred 
Or mown in battle by the sword, 

Like grass beneath the scythe. 

Even T am weary in yon skies 

To watch thy fading fire ; 
Test of all sumless agonies. 

Behold not me expire. 
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My lips that speak thy dirge of death— 
Their rounded gasp and gurgling breath 

To see thou shalt not boast. 
The eclipse of Nature spreads my pall,— 
The majesty of darkness shall 

Receive my parting ghost ! 

This spirit shall return to Him 

Who gave its heavenly spark ; 
Yet think UDt, Sun, it shall be dim 

When thou thyself art dark ! 
No ! it shall live again, and shine 
In bliss unknown to beams of thine. 

By Him recalled to breath, 
Who captive led captivity, 
Who robbed the grave of victory,— 

And took the sting from Death ! 

Go, Sun, while Mercy holds me up 

On Nature's awful waste 
To drink this last and bitter cup 

Of grief that man shall taste — 
Go, tell the night that hides thy face, 
Thou saw*st the last of Adam's race, 

On Earth's sepulchral clod, 
The darkening universe defy 
To quench his immortality. 

Or shake his trust in God ! 



VALEDICTORY STANZAS 

TO J. P. KEMBLE, ESQ., 
COMPOSED FOR A FUBLIO HSBTINO, HELD JUNE 1817. 

Pride of the British Stage, 

A long and last adieu ! 
Whose image brought the heroic age 

Revived to ¥aiicf a mv». 
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Like fields refreshed with dewy light 

When the sun smiles his last, 
Thy parting presence makes more bright 

Our memory of the past ; 
And memory conjures feelings up 

That wine or music need not swell, 
As high we lift the festal cup 

To Kemble— fare thee well ! 

nis was the spell o'er hearts 

Which only Acting lends, — 
The youngest of the sister Arts, 

Where all their beauty blends : 
For ill can Poetry express 

Full many a tone of thought sublime ; 
And Painting, mute and motionless, 

Steals but a glance of time. 
But by the mighty actor brought, 

Illusion's perfect triumphs come, — 
Verse ceases to be airy thought, 

And Sculpture to be dumb. 

Time may again revive, 

But ne'er eclipse the charm, 
When Cato spoke in him alive, 

Or Hotspur kindled warm. 
What soul was not resigned entire 

To the deep sorrows of the Moor, — 
What English heart was not on fire 

With him at Agincourt ? 
And yet a majesty possessed 

His transport's most impetuous tone, 
And to each passion of the breast 

The Qraces gave their zone. 

nigh were the task— too high, 

Ye conscious bosoms here ! 
In words to paint your memory 

Of "K&dMq and of Lear ; 
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But who forgets that white discrownM head, 

Those hursts of Reason's half-extinguished glare ; 
Those tears upon Cordelia's hosom shed, 
In douht more touching than despair, 
If 'twas reality he felt ? 

Had Shakspeare's self amidst you heen. 
Friends, he had seen you melt, 
And triumphed to have seen ! 

And there was many an hour 

Of blended kindred fame. 
When Siddons's auxiliar power 

And sister magic came. 
Together at the Muse's side 

The tragic paragons had grown— 
They were the children of her pride, 

The columns of her throne ; 
And undivided favour ran 

From heart to heart in their applause. 
Save for the gallantry of man 

In lovelier woman's cause. 

Fair as some classic dome. 

Robust and richly graced. 
Your Kemble's spirit was the home 

Of genius and of taste ; 
Taste, like the silent dial's power, 

That when supernal light is given. 
Can measure inspiration's hour, 

And tell its height in heaven. 
At once ennobled and correct, 

His mind surveyed the tragic page, 
And what the actor could effect. 

The scholar could presage. 

These were his traits of worth : — 
And must we lose them now ! 

And shall the scene no more show forth 
His Btetu\^-p\e8t&\x\^btQw I 
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Alas, the moral brings a tear ! — 

'Tis all a transient hour below ; 
And we that would detain thee here. 

Ourselves as fleetly go ! 
Yet shall our latest a^e 

This parting scene review : — 
Pride of the British Stage, 

A long and last adieu ! 



A DREAM. 



Well may sleep present us fictions 

Since our waking moments teem 
With such fanciful convictions 

As make life itself a dream. — 
Half our daylight faith's a fable ; 

Sleep disports with shadows too, 
Seeming in their turn as stable 

As the world we wake to view. 
Ne*er by day did Reason's mint 
Give my thoughts a clearer print 
Of assured reality, 
Than was left by Phantasy 
Stamped and coloured on my sprite. 
In a dream of yesternight 

In a bark, methought, lone steering, 

I was cast on Ocean's strife ; 
This, 'twas whispered in my hearing. 

Meant the sea of life. 
Sad regrets from past existence 

Came, like gales of chilling breath ; 
Shadowed in the forward distance, 

Lay the land of Death. 
Now seeming more, now less remote, 
On that dim-seen shore, met\io\i^ViV>) 
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I beheld two hands a space 
Slow UDshroud a spectre*s face ; 
And my flesh's hair upstood — 
'Twas mine own similitude. 

But my soul revived at seeing 

Ocean, like an emerald spark, 
Kindle, while an air-dropt being 

Smiling steered my bark. 
Heaven-like — yet he looked as human 

As supernal beauty can, 
More compassionate than woman, 

Lordly more than man. 
And as some sweet clarion's breath 
Stirs the soldier's scorn of death— 
So his accents bade me brook 
The spectre's eyes of icy look, 
Till it shut them — ^turned its head, 
Like a beaten foe, and fled. 

" Types not this," I said, " fair spirit ! 

That my death-hour is not come ? 
Say, what days shall I inherit ? — 

Tell my soul their sum." 
" No," he said, " yon phantom's aspect, 

Trust me, would appal thee worse, 
Held in clearly measured prospect : — 

Ask not for a curse ! 
Make not, for I overhear 
Thine unspoken thoughts as clear 
As thy mortal ear could catch 
The close-brought tickings of a watch- 
Make not the untold request 
That's now revolving in thy breast. 

" 'Tis to live again, remeasuring 

Youth's years, like a scene rehearsed^ 
In thy second life-time treasuring 
Knowledge from the first. 
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Hast thou felt, poor self-deceiver ! 

Life's career so void of pain, 
As to wish its fitful fever 

New begun again ? 
Could experience, ten times thine, 
Pain from Being ^isentwine — 
Threads by Fate together spun ? 
Could thy flight Heaven's lightning shun ? 
No ; nor could thy foresight's glance 
'Scape the myriad shafts of Chance. 

** Wouldst thou bear again Love's trouble- 
Friendship's death-dissevered ties ; 

Toil to grasp or miss the bubble 
Of Ambition's prize ? 

Say thy life's new guided action 

Flowed from Virtue's fairest springs — 

Still would Envy and Detraction 
Double not their stings ? 

Worth itself is but a charter 

To be mankind's distinguished martyr." — 

I caught the moral, and cried, " Hail ! 

Spirit ! let us onward sail, 

Envying, fearing, hating none— 

Guardian Spirit, steer me on !" 



STANZAS 



rHS MEMORY OF THE SPANIOH PATRIOTS LATEST KILLED IN 
.B8I8TINO THE REQENOY AMD THE DUKE OF ANOOUL^MB. 

iVB men who at the Trocadero fell — 

lide your cannons conquered not, though slain, 

ire is a victory in dying well 

• Freedom,— and ye have not died in vain ; 

' eome what may, there shall be hearts in Spain 

honour, ay, embrace your martyred lot, 

-sing the lS>igot^& and th^ Bourbon's chain, 

12 
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And looking on your graves, though trophied not, 
As holier hallowed ground than priests could make the 
spot ! 

What though your cause he haffled — freemen cast 
In dungeons— dragged to death, or forced to flee ? 
Hope is not withered in affliction's blast — 
The patriot's blood's the seed of Freedom's tree ; 
And short your orgies of revenge shall be, 
Cowled Demons of the Inquisitorial cell ! 
Earth shudders at your victory, — for ye 
Are worse than common fiends from Heaven that fell, 
The baser, ranker sprung, Autochthones of Hell ! 

Go to your bloody rites again — bring back 
The hall of horrors and the assessor's pen, 
Recording answers shrieked upon the rack ; 
Smile o'er the gaspings of spine-broken men ;— 
' Preach, perpetrate damnation in your den ; — 
Then let your altars, ye blasphemers ! peal 
With thanks to Heaven, that let you loose again, 
To practise deeds with torturing fire and steel 
No eye may search — no tongue may challenge or reveal ! 

Yet laugh not in your carnival of crime 
Too proudly, ye oppressors ? — Spain was free, 
Her soil has felt the foot-prints,^nd her clime 
Been winnowed by the wings of Liberty ; 
And these even parting scatter as they flee 
Thoughts— influences, to live in hearts unborn. 
Opinions that shall wrench the prison-key 
From Persecution— show her mask off'-torn, . 
And tramp her bloated head beneath the foot of Scorn. 

Glory to them that die in this great cause ; 
Kings, Bigots, can inflict no brand of shame, 
Or shape of death, to shroud them from applause :— 
No !— manglers of the martyr's earthly frame ! 
Your hangmen fingers caniiQ^. \.cmOk\ li\& Coime. 
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Still in your prostrate laad there shall be some 
Proud hearts, the shrines of Freedom's vestal flame. 
Long trains of ill may pass unheeded, dumb, 
But vengeance is behind, and justice is to come. 



LINES 



HITTEN AT THB ABQUE8T OF THB HIGHULND SOCIETY IN LONDON, 
WHEN BnST TO COHMSMOBATE THB 21ST OF IIABCH, 
THB DAY OF VICTrOBY IN EGYPT. 

Pledge to the much-loved land that gave us birth ! 

Invincible, romantic Scotia's shore ! 
Pledge to the memory of her parted worth ! 

And first, amidst the brave, remember Moore ! 

And be it deemed not wrong that name to give, 
In festive hours, which prompts the patriot's sigh ! 

Who would not envy such as Moore to live ? 
And died he not as heroes wish to die. 

Yes; though too soon attaining glory's goal, 
To us his bright career too short was given ; 

Yet in a mighty cause his phoenix soul 
Rose on the flames of victory to Heaven ! 

How oft (if b«to in subjugated Spain 

One patriot heart) in secret shall it mourn 

For him I — How oft on far Corunna's plain 
ShaU British exiles weep upon his urn ! 

Peace to the mighty dead ! — our bosom thanks 
In sprightlier strains the living may inspire ! 

Joy to the chiefs that lead old Scotia's ranks, 
Of Roman garb and more than Roman fire ! 

Triumphant be the thistle still unfurled, 

Dear symbol wild ! on Freedom's hills it grows, 

Where Fingal stemmed the tyrants of the world, 
And Boman eagles found unconqueied ioe&. 



I 
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Joy to the band* this day on Egypt's coast, 
Whose valour tamed proud France's tricolor, 

And wrenched the banner from her bravest host, 
Baptized Invincible in Austria's gore ! 

Joy for the day on red Vimiera's strand, 
When, bayonet to bayonet opposed. 

First of Britannia's host her Highland band 

Gave but the death-shot once, and foremost closed! 

Is there a son of generous England here. 
Or fervid Erin ? — he with us shall join, 

To pray that in eternal union dear, 

The rose, the shamrock, and the thistle twine ! 

Types of a race who shall the invader scorn, 
As rocks resist the billows round their shore ; 

Types of a race who shall to time unborn 
Their country leave unconquered as of yore 1 



LINES 

SrOKEN BY MRS. BARTLEY AT DKURY-LANB THEATRE, ON THE 
FIRST OPENING OP THE HOUSE AITFER THE DEATH OF 
THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE, 1817. 

Britons ! although our task is but to show 
The scenes and passions of fictitious woe. 
Think not we come this night without a part 
In that deep sorrow of the public heart. 
Which like a shade hath darkened every place, 
And moistened with a tear the manliest face ! 
The bell is scarcely hushed in Windsor's piles, 
That tolled a requiem from the solemn aisles, 
For her, the royal flower, low laid in dust, 
That was your fairest hope, your fondest trust 
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Unconscious of the doom, we dreamt, alas ! 

That even these walls, ere many months should pass^ 

Which but return sad accents for her now, 

Perhaps had witnessed her benignant brow, 

Cheered by the voice you would have raised ofi bigh^ 

In bursts of British love and loyalty. 

But, Britain ! now thy chief, thy people mourn. 

And Claremont*s home of love is left forlorn : — 

There, where the happiest of the happy dwelt, 

The *scutcheon glooms, and royalty hath felt 

A wound that every bosom feels its own, — 

The blessing of a father's heart o'erthrown— 

The most beloved and most devoted bride 

Tom from an agonizM husband's side, 

Who " long as Memory holds her seat" shall view 

That speechless, more than spoken last adieu. 

When the fixed eye long looked connubial faith, 

And beamed affection in the trance of death. 

Sad was the pomp that yesternight beheld. 

As with the mourner's heart the anthem swelled ; 

While torch succeeding torch illumed each high 

And bannered arch of England's chivalry. 

The rich-plumed canopy, the gorgeous pall, 

The sacred march, and sable-vested wall,— 

These were not rites of inexpressive show. 

But hallowed as the types of real woe ! 

Daughter of England ! for a nation's sighs, 

A nation's heart went with thine obsequies ! — 

And oft shall time revert a look of grief 

On thine existence, beautiful and brief. 

Fair spirit ! send thy blessing from above 

On realms where thou art canonized by love ! 

Give to a father's, husband's bleeding mind. 

The peace that angels lend to human kind ; 

To us who in thy loved remembrance feel 

A sorrowing, but a soul-ennobling zeal — 

A loyalty that touches all the best 

And hftiest principlea of England's breaat \ 
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Still may thy name speak concord from the tomb — 
StUl in the Muse's breath thy memory bloom ! 
They shall describe thy life— thy form portray ; 
But all the love that mourns thee swept away, 
'Tis not in language or expressive arts 
To paint— ye feel it, Britons, in your hearts ! 



SONG OF THE GREEKS. 

Again to the battle, Achaians ! 

Our hearts bid the tyrants defiance ; 

Our land, the first garden of Liberty's tr6e — 

It has been, and shall yet be, the land of the free. 

For the Cross of our faith is replanted. 

The pale dying Orescent is daunted. 

And we march that the footprints of Mahomet's slaves 

May be washed out in blood from our forefathers' graves. 

Their spirits are hovering o'er us, 

And the sword shall to glory restore us. 

Ah ! what though no succour advances. 

Nor Christendom's chivalrous lances 

Are stretched in our aid— be the combat our own ! 

And we'll perish or conquer more proudly alone ; 

For we've sworn by our Country's assaulters, 

By the virgins they've dragged from our altars, 

By our massacred patriots, our children in chains. 

By our heroes of old, and their blood in our veins, 

That, living, we shall be victorious. 

Or that, dying, our deaths shall be glorious. 

A breath of submission we breathe not ; 
The sword that we've drawn we will sheathe not ! 
Its scabbard is left where our martyrs are laid, 
And the vengeance of ages has whetted its blade. 
Earth may hide — waves engulf — fire consume us, 
But thej shall not to Blavei^ dio^m \);&\ 
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If they rule, it shall he o'er our ashes and graves ; 
But we've smote them already with fire on the waves, 
And new triumphs on land are before us, 
To the charge !— Heaven's banner is o'er us. 

This day shall ye blush for its story, 

Or brighten your lives with its glory. 

Our women, oh say, shall they shriek in despair. 

Or embrace us from conquest with wreaths in their hair ? 

Accursed may his memory blacken, • 

If a coward there be that would slacken 

Till we've trampled the turban, and shown ourselves worth 

Being sprung from and named for the godlike of earth. 

Strike home ! and the world shall revere us 

As heroes descended from heroes. 

Old Greece lightens us with emotion 

Her inlands, her isles of the Ocean ; 

Fanes rebuilt and fair towns shall with jubilee ring, 

And the Nine shall new-hallow their Helicon's spring : 

Our hearths shall be kindled in gladness, 

That were cold and extinguished in sadness ; 

Whilst our maidens shall dance with their white-waving 

arms, 
Singing joy to the brave that delivered their charms, 
"When the blood of yon Mussulman cravens 
Shall have purpled the beaks of our ravens. 



THE TURKISH LADY. 

'TwAS the hour when rites unholy 
Called each Paynim voice to prayer, 

And the star that faded slowly 
Left to dews the freshened air. 

Day her sultry fires had wasted. 
Calm and sweet the moonlight rose ; 

Even a captive spirit tasted 
Half oblivion of his woes. 
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Then 'twas from an Emir's palace 
Came an Eastern lady bright : 

She, in spite of tyrants jealous, 
Saw and loved an English knight 

" Tell me, captive, why in anguish 

Foes have dragged thee here to dwell, 
Where poor Christians as they languish 
Hear no sound of Sabbath bell ? " — 

" *Twas on Transylvania's Bannat, 
When the Crescent shone afnr, 
Like a pale disastrous planet 
O'er the purple tide of war — 

In that day of desolation, 

Lady, I was captive made ; 
Bleeding for ray Christian nation 

By the walls of high Belgrade." — 

" Captive ! could the brightest jewel 
From my turban set thee free ? " — 
" Lady, no !— the gift were cruel, 
Ransomed, yet if reft of thee. 

Say, fair princess ! would it grieve thee 
Christian climes should we behold \ "— 

" Nay, bold knight ! I would not leave thee 
Were thy ransom paid in gold." — 

Now in heaven's blue expansion 
Rose the midnight star to view, 

When to quit her father's mansion 
Thrice she wept, and bade adieu ! 



■^ 



" Fly we then, while none discover ! 
Tyrant barks, in vain ye ride ! " — 
Soon at Rhodes the British lover 
Clasped b\& bV)om\!i^'Sk8A\j»Ti\ffv\<^ 
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LINES ON THE GRAVE OF A SUICIDK 

£t strangers left upon a lonely shore. 

Unknown, unhouoiired, was the friendless dead ; 
For child to weep, or widow to deplore, 

There never came to his unburied head : 

All from his dreary habitation fled. 
Nor will the lanterned fisherman at eve 

Launch on that water by the witches^ tower, 
Where hellebore and hemlock seem to weave 

Round its dark vaults a melancholy bower 

For spirits of the dead at night's enchanted hour. 

They dread to meet thee, poor unfortunate ! 

Whose crime it was, on Life's unfinished road, 
To feel the step-dame buffetings of fate, 

And render back thy being's heavy load. 

Ah ! once, perhaps, the social passions glawed 
In thy devoted bosom ; and the hand 

That smote its kindred heart, might yet be prone 
To deeds of mercy. Who may understand 

Thy many woes, poor suicide, unknown ? 

He who thy being gave shall judge of thee alone. 



REULLURA.* 

Stab of the mom and eve, 

Reullura shone like thee. 
And well for her might Aodh grieve, * 

The dark-attired Culdee.*^ 
Peace to their shades ! the pure Culdees 

Were Albyn's earliest priests of Gtod, 
Ere yet an island of her seas 

By foot of Saxon monk was trod, 



SeaJlttTB, in GaeUc, slgnifles ** iMLutUrd sUl.* 
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Long ere her churchmen by bigotry 
Were barred from wedlock's holy tie. 
Twas then that Aodh, famed afar. 

In lona preached the word with power, 
And ReuUura, beauty's star, 

Was the partner of his bower. 

But, Aodh, the roof lies low, . 

And the thistle-down waves bleaching, 
And the bat flits to and fro 

Where the Gael once heard thy preaching ; 
And fallen is each columned aisle 

Where the chiefs and the people knelt. 
'Twas near that temple's goodly pile 

That honoured of men they dwelt 
For Aodh was wise in the sacred law 
And bright Reullura's eyes oft saw 

The veil of fate uplifted. 
Alas, with what visions of awe 

Her soul in that hour was gifted — 
When pale in the temple and faint. 

With Aodh she stood alone 
By the statue of an aged Saint ! 

Fair sculptured was the stone. 
It bore a crucifix ; 

Fame said it once had graced 
A Christian temple, which the Picts 

In the Briton's land laid waste : 
The Pictish men, by St. Columb taught, 

Had hither the holy relic brought. 
Reullura eyed the statue's face. 

And cried, " It is, he shall come, 
Even he, in this very place, 

To avenge my martyrdom. 
For, woe to the Gael people ! 

Ulvfagre is on the main. 
And lona shall look from tower and steeple 

On the coming &\a^ oi V\i<&\>«xi^ \ 



A 
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And, dames and daughters^ shall all your locks 

With the spoiler's grasp entwine ? 
No ! some shall have shelter in caves and rocks^ 

And the deep sea shall be mine. 
Baffled by me shall the Dane return, 
And here shall his torch in the temple bum, 
Until that holy man shall plough 

The waves from Innisfail. 
His sail is on the deep e*en now, 

And swells to the southern gale." 

" Ah ! knowest thou not, my bride," 

The holy Aodh said, 
" That the Saint whose form we stand beside 

Has for ages slept with the dead ?" 
" He liveth, he liveth," she said again, 

" For the span of his life tenfold extends 
Beyond the wonted years of men. 

He sits by the graves of well-loved friends 
That died ere thy grandsire's grandsire*s birth ; 
The oak is decayed with age on earth, 
Whose acorn-seed had been planted by him ; 

And his parents remember the day of dread 
When the sun on the cross looked dim, 

And the graves gave up their dead. 
Yet preaching from clime to clime. 

He hath roamed tlie earth for ages. 
And hither he shall come in time 

When the wrath of the heathen rages, 
In time a remnant from the sword— 

Ah ! but a remnant to deliver ; 
Yet, blest be the name of the Lord ; 

His Martyrs shall go into bliss for ever. 
Lochlin,* appalled, shall put up her steel, 
And thou shalt embark on the bounding keel ; . 



* Denmark 
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Safe shalt thoa pass through her hundred ships, 
With the Saint and a remnant of the Gael, 

And the Lord will instruct thy li|>8 
To preach in Innisfail ! " * 

The sun, now about to set. 

Was burning o'er Tiree, 
And no gathering cry rose yet 

0*er the isles of Albyn's sea, 
Whilst Reullura saw far rowers dip 

Their oars beneath the sun. 
And the phantom of many a Danish ship. 

Where ship there yet was none. 
And the shield of alarm was dumb,^ 
Nor did their warning till midnight come. 
When watch-fires burst from across the main, 

From Rona, and Uist, and Skye, 
To tell that the ships of the Dane 

And the red-haired slayers were nigh. 
Our islemen arose from slumbers, 

And buckled on their arms ; 
But few, alas ! were their numbers 

To Lochlin's mailM swarms. 
And the blade of the bloody Norse 

Has filled the shores of the Gael 
With many a floating corse, 

And with many a woman's wail. 
They have lighted the islands with ruin^s torch, 
And the holy men of loua's church 
In the temple of God lay slain ; 

All but Aodh, the last Culdee, 
But bound with many an iron chain. 

Bound in that church was he. 
And where is Aodh's bride ? 

Rocks of the ocean flood ! 
Plunged she not from your heights in pride, 

And mocked the men of blood ? 
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Then UlTfagre and his bands 

In the temple lighted their banquet up, 
And the print of their blood-red hands 

Was left on the altar cup. 
'Twas then that the Norseman to Aodh said — 
" Tell where thy church's treasure's laid, 

Or I'll hew thee limb from limb." 
As he spoke the bell stmck three 

And every torch grew dim 
That lighted their revelry. 

But the torches again burned bright, 

And brighter than before, 
When an aged man of majestic height 

Entered the temple door. 
Hushed was the revellers' sound ; 

They were struck as mute as the dead, 
And their hearts were appalled by the very sound 

Of his footsteps' measured tread. 
Nor word was spoken by one beholder, 
Whilst he flung his white robe back o'er his shoulder. 
And stretching his arms — as eath 

Unriveted Aodh's bands, 
As if the gyves had been a wreath 

Of willows in his hands. 

All saw the stranger's similitude 

To the ancient statue's form ; 
The Saint before his own image stood. 

And grasped Ulvfagre's arm. 
Then up rose the Danes at last to deliver 

Their chief, and shouting with one accord. 
They drew the shaft from its rattling quiver, 

They lifted the spear and sword, • 
And levelled their spears in rows : 
But down went axes and spears and bows, 
When the Saint with his crosier signed ; 

The axcher's band on ihe string vrsA «tov^^^> 
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And down, like reeds laid flat by the wind, 

Their lifted weapons dropped. 
The Saint then gave a signal mute ; 

And though Ulvfiagre willed it not, 
He came and stood at the statue's foot, 

Spell-riveted to the spot, 
Till hands invisible shook the wall. 

And the tottering image was dashed 
Down from its lofty pedestal. 

On Ulvfagre's helm it crashed— 
Helmet, and skull, and flesh, and brain, 
It crushed as millstones crush the grain. 
Then spoke the Saint, whilst all and each 

Of the heathen trembled round. 
And the pauses amidst his speech 

Were as awful as the sound : 
" Go back, ye wolves, to your dens !" (he cried,) 

'^ And tell the nations abroad. 
How the fiercest of your herd has died 

That slaughtered the flock of God. 
Gather him bone by bone. 

And take with you o'er the flood 
The fragments of that avenging stone 

That drank his heathen blood. 
These are the spoils from lona's sack— 
The only spoils ye shall carry back ; 
For the hand that uplifteth spear or sword 

Shall be withered by palsy's shock : 
And I come in the name of the Lord 

To deliver a remnant of His flock." 

A renmant was called together, 

A doleful remnant of the Gael ; 
And the Saint in the ship that had brought him 
hither 

Took the mourners to Innisfail. 
Unscathed they left lona's strand, 

When the opal moiu t)x&\> ^w^<^ \tVy^ sky ; 
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For the Korse dropped spear, and bow^ and brand, 

And looked on them silently. 
Safe from their hiding-places came 
Orphans and mothers, child and dame : 
But, alas ! when the search for Reullura spread, 

No answering voice was given ; 
For the sea had gone o'er her lovely head, 

And her spirit was in heaven. 



THE SPECTRE BOAT. 

A BALLAD. 

JHT rued false Ferdinand to leave a lovely maid forlorn, 
lO broke her heart and died to hide her blushing cheek 

from scorn. 
3 night he dreamt he wooed her in her wonted bower of 

love, 
lere the flowers sprang thick aroimd them, and the birds 

sang sweet above. 

b the scene was swiftly changed into a churchyard's 

dismal view, 
d her lips grew black beneath his kiss, from love's 
* delicious hue. 
lat more he dreamt, he told to none ; but shuddering, 

pale, and dumb, 
)ked out upon the waves, like one that knew his hour 

was come. 

ras now the dead watch of the night — the helm was 

lashed a-lee, 
d the ship rode where Mount ^tna lights the deep 

Levantine sea ; 
len beneath its glare a boat came, rowed by a woman in 

her shroud, 
10, with eyes that made our blood run cold, stx^od. w.^ «£l^ j 

spoke aloud : — 
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" Come, Traitor, down, for whom my ghost still wanders 
unforgiven ! 

Come down, false Ferdinand, for whom I broke my peace 
with Heaven I " 

It was vain to hold the victim, for he plunged to meet her 
call. 

Like the bird that shrieks and flutters in the gazing ser- 
pent's thrall. 

You may guess the boldest mariner shrunk daunted from 

the sight. 
For the Spectre and her winding-sheet shone blue with 

hideous light ; 
Like a fiery wheel the boat spun with the waving of her 

hand. 
And round they went, and down they went, as the cock crew 

from the land. 



THE BRAVE ROLAND. 

The brave Roland ! — the brave Roland !— *^ 
False tidings reached the Rhenish strand 

That he had fallen in fight ; 
And thy faithful bosom swooned with pain, 
loveliest maiden of AUemayne ! 

For the loss of thine own true knight. 

But why so rash has she ta'en the veil 
In yon Nonnenwerder*s cloisters pale ? 

For her vow had scarce been sworn, 
And the fatal mantle o'er her fiung. 
When the Drachenfels to a trumpet rang— 

'Twas her own dear warrior's homi 

Woe ! woe ! each heart shall bleed — shall break ! 
She would have hung upon his neck 
Had he come W\i ^^^^at-^h^w \ 
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And he had qlasped those peerless charms 
That shall never, never fill his arms, 
Or meet him but in heaven. 

Yet Roland the brave— yet Roland the true- 
He could not bid that spot adieu ; 

It was dear still 'midst his woes ; 
For he loved to breathe the neighbouring air, 
And to think she blessed him in her prayer 

When the Halleluiah rose. 

There's yet one window of that pile 
Which he built above the Nun's green isle ; 

Thence sad and oft looked he 
(When the chant and organ sounded slow) 
On the mansion of his love below — 

For herself he might not see. 

She died !— He sought the battle-plain ! 
Her image filled his dying brain 

When he fell, and wished to fall ; 
And her name was in his latest sigh. 
When Roland, the flower of chivalry. 

Expired at Roncevall. 



THE LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS. 

ON HEB filBTH-BAY. 

If any white-winged Power above 
My joys and griefs survey. 

The day when thou wert bom, my love- 
He surely blessed that day. 

I laughed (till taught by thee) when told 
Of Beauty's magic powers. 

That ripened life's dull ore to gold. 
And changed its weeds to floYrex^. 

(264) 13 
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My mind had lovely shapes portrayed ; 

But thought I earth had one 
Could make even Fancy's visions fade 

Like stars before the sun ? 

I gazed and felt upon my lips 
The unfinished accents hang : 

One moment's bliss, one burning kiss, 
To rapture changed each pang. 

And though as swift as lightning's flash 
Those tranced moment's flew, 

Not all the waves of time shall wash 
Their memory from my view. 

But duly shall my raptured song, 
And gladly shall my eyes 

Still bless this day's return, as long 
As thou shalt see it rise. 



LINES. 

ON REOBITINO A SEAL WITH THE CAMPBELL OBBST| 
FROM K. M — , BEFORE HER MARRIAGE. 

This wax returns not back more fair 
The impression of the gift you send, 

Than stamped upon my thoughts I bear 
The image of your worth, my friend !- 

We are not friends of yesterday ; — 
But poet's fancies are a little 

Disposed to heat and cool, (they say,)— 
By turns impressible and brittle. 

Well ! should its frailty e'er condemn 

My heart to prize or please you less, 
Ycmr type is still the sealing gem, 
And mine tVve vraxen brittleness. 
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What transcripts of my weal and woe 
This little signet yet may lock, — 

What utterances to friend or foe, 
In reason's calm or passion's shock ! 

What scenes of life's yet curtained stage 

May own its confidential die, 
Whose stamp awaits the unwritten page, 

And feelings of futurity !— 

Yet wheresoe'er my pen I lift 

To date the epistolary sheet, 
The hlest occasion of the gift 

Shall make its recollection sweet ; 

Sent when the star that rules your fates 
Hath reached its influence most benign — 

When every heart congratulates 
And none more cordially than mine. 

So speed my song— marked with the crest 
That erst the advent'rous Norman wore,*^ 

Who won the Lady of the West, 
The daughter of Macaillan Mor. 

Crest of my sires ! whose blood it sealed 
With glory in the strife of swords, 

Ne'er may the scroll that bears it yield 
Degenerate thoughts or faithless words ! 

Yet little might I prize the stone. 

If it but typed the feudal tree 
From whence, a scattered leaf, I'm blown 

In Fortune's mutability. 

No I—but it tells me of a heart 
Allied by friendship's living tie ; 

A prize beyond the herald's art— 
Our soul-sprung consangamit^ \ 
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Kath'rine ! to many an hour of mine 
Light wings and sunshine you have lent ; 

And so adieu, and still be thine 
The all-in-all of life— Content : 



ADELGITHA. 



The ordeal's fatal trumpet sounded, 

And sad pale Adelgitba came, 
When forth a valiant champion bounded, 

And slew the slanderer of her fame. 

She wept, delivered from her danger ; 

But when he knelt to claim her glove— 
" Seek not," she cried, "oh! gallant stranger, 

For hapless Adelgitha's love. 

" For he is in a foreign far land 

Whose arms should now have set me free ; 
And I must wear the willow garland 
For him that's dead or false to me." 

" Nay ! say not that his faith is tainted ! " 
He raised his vizor — At the sight 
She fell into his arms and fainted ; 
It was indeed her own true knight ! 



SONG. 

Oh, how hard it is to find 

The one just suited to our mind ! 

And if that one should he 
False, unkind, or found too late, 
What can we do but sigh at fate. 

And sing Woe's me— Woe's me ! 
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Love's a boundless burning waste. 
Where Bliss's stream we seldom taste. 

And still more seldom flee 
Suspense's thorns, Suspicion's stings ; 
Yet somehow Love a something brings 

Thafs sweet— even when we sigh " Woe's me ! ** 



THE RITTER BANN. 

Thb Ritter Bann from Hungary 
Came back, renowned in arms. 

But scorning jousts of chivalry, 
And love and ladies' charms. 

While other knights held revels, he 
Was wrapped in thought of gloom, 

And in Vienna's hostelrie 
Slow paced his lonely room. 

There entered one whose face he knew,- 
Whose voice, he was aware. 

He oft at mass had listened to 
In the holy house of prayer. 

'Twas the abbot of St James's monks, 

A fresh and fair old man : 
His reverend air arrested even 

The gloomy Ritter Bann. 

But seeing with him an ancient dame 
Gome clad in Scotch attire, 

The Bitter's colour went and came, 
And loud he spoke in ire : 

'* Ha ! nurse of her that was my bane, 
Name not her name to me ; 
I wish it blotted from my brain *. 
Art poor ?•— take alms, and flee.** 
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" Sir Knight," the abbot interposed, 
*^ This case your ear demands ; " 
And the crone cried, with a cross enclosed 
In both her trembling hands : — 

*^ Remember, each his sentence waits ; 
And he that shall rebut 
Sweet Mercy's suit, on him the gates 
Of Mercy shall be shut. 

" You wedded, undispensed by Church, 
Your cousin Jane in spring ; 
In autumn, when you went to search 
For churchmen's pardoning, 

" Her house denounced your marriage-band, 

Betrothed her to De Grey, 

And the ring you put upon her hand 

Was wrenched by force away. 

• 
" Then wept your Jane upon my neck, 

Crying, ' Help me, nurse, to flee 

To my Howel Bann's Glamorgan hills ;' 

But word arrived— ah me ! — 

** You were not there; and 'twas their threat, 
By foul means or by fair, 
To-morrow morning was to set 
The seal on her despair. 

" I had a son, a sea-boy, in 
A ship at Hartlaud Bay ; 
By his aid from her cruel kin 
I bore my bird away^ 

" To Scotland from the Devon's 
Green myrtle shores we fled ; 
And the Hand that sent the ravens 
To ElijaVi, gav« \]i&\>T«a^. 
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" She wrote you by my son, but he 
From England sent us word 
You had gone into some far countrie, 
In grief and gloom he heard. 

** For they that wronged you, to elude 
Your wrath, defamed my child ; 
And you— ay, blush, sir, as you should — 
Believed, and were beguiled. 

" To die but at ypur feet, she vowed 
To roam the world ; and we 
Would both have sped and begged our bread, 
But so it might not be. 

" For when the snow-storm beat our roof, 
She bore a boy. Sir Bann, 
Who grew as fair your likeness proof 
As child e*er grew like man. 

'' 'Tvyas smiling on that babe one morn 
While heath bloomed on the moor, 
Her beauty struck young Lord Einghom 
As he hunted past our door. 

** She shunned him, but he raved of Jane, 
And roused his mother's pride : 
AVho came to us in high disdain,— 
^ And Where's the face,' she cried, 

" * Has witched my boy to wish for one 
So wretched for his wife ? — 
Dost love thy husband ? Know, my son 
Has sworn to seek his life.' 

" Her anger sore dismayed us. 

For our mite was wearing scant, 
And, unless that dame would aid us, 
"Lhere was none to aid our ^anV.. 
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" So I told her, weeping bitterly, 
What all our woes had been ; 
And, though she was a stern ladle, 
The tears stood in her een. 

" And she housed us both, when, cheerfully, 
My child to her had sworn. 
That even if made a widow, she 
Would never wed Kinghom." — 

Here paused the nurse, and then b^gan 
The abbot, standing by : — 
*^ Three months ago a wounded m^n 
To our abbey came to die. 

" He heard me long, with ghastly eyes 
And hand obdurate clenched. 
Speak of the worm that never dies. 
And the fire that is not quenched. 

"At last by what this scroll attests 
He left atonement brief. 
For years of anguish to the breasts 
His guilt had wrung with grief. 

" ' There lived,' he said, ' a fair young dame 
Beneath my mother's roof ; 
I loved her, but against my flame 
Her purity was proof. 

" * I feigned repentance, friendship pure ; 
That mood she did not check. 
But let her husband's miniature 
Be copied from her neck, 

" ' As means to search him ; my deceit 
Took care to him was borne 
Nought but his pictiure's counterfeit, 
And Jane*B le^t^Adi^corck. 
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•* * The treacfieiy took : she waited mild ; 
My slave came back and lied 
Whatever I wished ; she clasped her child, 
And swooned, and all but died. 

" * I felt her tears for years and yeare 
Quench not my flame, but stir ; 
The very hate I bore her mate 
Increased my love for her. 

" * Fame told us of his glory, while 
Joy flushed the face of Jane : 
And while she blessed his name, her smile 
Struck fire into my brain. 

*^ * No fears could damp ; I reached the camp, 
Sought out its champion ; 
And if my broad-sword failed at last, 
'Twas long and well laid on. 

** * This wound's my meed, my name's Kinghorn, 
My foe's the Ritter Bann.'— 
The wafer to his lips was borne. 
And we shrived the dying man. 

" He died not till you went to tight 
The Turks at Warradein ; 
But I see my tale has changed you pale." — 
The abbot w6nt for wine ; 

And brought a little page who poured 

It out and knelt and smiled ; 
The stunned knight saw himself restored 

To childhood in his child ; 

And stooped and caught him to his breast, 

Laughed loud and wept anon. 
And with a shower of kisses pressed 

The darling little one. 
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" And where went Jane ?" — "To a nunneiy, sir- 
Look not again so pale — 
Kinghom's old dame grew harsh to her." 
" And has she ta'en the veil ? " 

" Sit down, sir," said the priest, " I bar 
Rash words."— They sat all three. 
And the boy played with the knight's broad star, 
As he kept him on his knee. 

" Think ere you ask her dwelling-place," 

The abbot further said ; 
*' Time draws a veil o*er beauty's face 

More deep tlian cloister's shade. 

" Grief may have made her what you can 

Scarce love perhaps for life." 
*• Hush, abbot," cried the Ritter Bann, 

" Or tell me where's my wife." 

The priest undid two doors that hid 

The inn's adjacent room. 
And there a lovely woman stood. 

Tears bathed her beauty's bloom. 

One moment may with bliss repay 

Unnumbered hours of pain ; 
Such was the throb and mutual sob 

Of the Knight embracing Jane. 



GILDEROY. 



The last, the fatal hour is come 
That bears my love from me : 

I hear the dead note of the drum, 
I mark the g^oW lc^\ 
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The bell has tolled ; it shakes my heart ; 

The trumpet speaks thy name ; 
And must my Gilderoy depart 

To bear a death of shame ? 

Ko bosom trembles for thy doom ; 

No mourner wipes a tear ; 
The gallows' foot is all thy tomb, 

The sledge is all thy bier. 

Oh, Gilderoy ! bethought we then 

So soon, so sad to part. 
When first in Roslin's lovely glen 

You triumphed o*er my heart ? 

Your locks they glittered to the sheen, 

Your hunter garb was trim ; 
And graceful was the ribbon green 

That bound your manly limb ! 

Ah ! little thought I to deplore 

Those limbs in fetters bound ; 
Or hear upon the scaffold floor. 

The midnight hammer sound. 

Ye cruel, cruel, that combined 

The guiltless to pursue ; 
My Gilderoy was ever kind. 

He could not injure you ! 

A long adieu ! but where shall fly 

Thy widow all forlorn. 
When every mean and cruel eye 

Regards my woe with scorn ? 

Yes ! they will mock thy widow's tears, 

And bate thine orphan boy ; 
Alas ! his infant beauty wears i 

The form of Gilderoy. 1 
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Then will I seek the dreary mound 
That wraps thy mouldering clay, 

And weep and linger on the ground, 
And sigh my heart away. 



STANZAS 

ON THB THRSA^TEirED INVASION. 
1803. 

OuB bosoms we'll bare for the glorious strife, 

And our oath is recorded on high, 
To prevail in the cause that is dearer than life, 

Or crushed in its ruins to die ! 
Then rise, fellow freemen, and stretch the right hand, 
And swear to prevail in your dear native land ! 

*Tis the home we hold sacred is laid to our trust- 
God bless the green Isle of the brave ! 

Should a conqueror tread on our forefathers' dust. 
It would rouse the old dead from their grave ! 

Then rise, fellow freemen, and stretch the right hand. 

And swear to prevail in your dear native land ! 

In a Briton's sweet home shall a spoiler abide, 

Profaning its loves and its charms ? 
Shall a Frenchman insult the loved fair at our side? 

To arms ! oh, my Country, to arms ! 
Then rise, fellow freemen, and stretch the right hand, 
And swear to prevail in your dear native land ! 

Shall a tyrant enslave us, my countrymen?— No! 

His head to the sword shall be given — 
A death-bed repentance be taught the proud foe, 

And his blood be an offering to Heaven ! 
Then rise, fellow freemen, and stretch the right hand, 
And swear to prevaVl in ^owx ^<&kc xoiMYt^VK&ill 
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THE WOTJNDED HUSSAR. 

A LONH to tbe bankB of tbe dark-roliing Danube 
Fair Adelaide bied vrhea the battle nas o'er : — 

"Oh vbither," she cried, "hast thou nandered, m; lover, 
Oc here doat ttiou neltei and bleed on the Bboie 1 




" What Toice did T hear ? 'twas my Hem? that aighed ! " 
All mournful she battened; nor wandered she fai, 

When UeediDg, and low, on the hratth she descried, 
B; tbe light of the moon, her poor wounded Hu«.»a \ 
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B>ora his bosom that heaved the last torrent was streamiog, 
And pale was his visage deep marked with a scar ! 

And dim was that eye once expressively beaming, 
That melted in love and that kindled in war ! 

How smit was poor Adelaide's heart at the sight ! 

How bitlier she wept o*er the victim of war ! 
'^ Hast thou come, my fond Love, this last sorrowful night, 

To cheer the lone heart of your wounded Hussar?" 

" Thou shalt live," she replied, " Heaven's mercy relieving 
Each anguishing wound shall forbid me to mourn !" 

*' Ah no ! the last pang of my bosom is heaving ! 
No light of the morn shall to Henry retiurn ! 

" Thou charmer of life, ever tender and true ! 

Ye babes of my love, that await me afar !" 
His faltering tongue scarce could murmur adieu. 

When he sunk in her arms — ^tbe poor wounded Hussar ! 



THE HARPER. 

On the green banks of Shannon when Sheelah was nigh^ 

No blithe Irish lad was so happy as I; 

No harp like my own could so cheerily play. 

And wherever I went was my poor dog Tray. 

When at last I was forced from my Sheelah to part. 
She said (while the sorrow was big at her heart), 
" Oh ! remember your Sheelah, when far, far away : 
And be kind, my dear Pat, to our poor dog Tray." 

Poor dog ! he was faithful and kind to be sure, 
And he constantly loved me although I was poor; 
When the sour-looking folks sent me heartless away, 
I had always a friend in my poor dog Tray. 
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When the road was so dark, and the night was so cold*, 
And Pat and his dog were grown weary and old. 
How snugly we slept in my old coat of gray, 
And he licked me for kindness— my poor dog Tray. 

Though my wallet was scant, I remembered his case, 
Nor refused my last crust to his pitiful face; 
But he died at my feet on a cold winter day, 
And I played a sad lament for my poor dog Tray. 

Where now shall I go, poor, forsaken, and blind ? 
Can I find one to guide me, so faithful and kind ? 
To my sweet native village, so far, far away, 
J can never more return with my poor dog Tray. 



LOVE AND MADNESS. 

• AN ELEGY. 
WKITTKN IN 1795. 

Hark ! from the battlements of yonder tower* 
The solemn bell has tolled the midnight hour ! 
Roused from drear visions of distempered sleep. 
Poor B k wakes— in solitude to weep ! 

" Cease, Memory, cease (the friendless mourner cried) 
To probe the bosom too severely tried ! 
Oh 1 ever cease, my pensive thoughts, to stray 
Through the bright fields of Fortune's better day. 
When youthful Hope, the music of the mind, 
Tuned all its charms, and E n was kind ! 

'* Tet, can I cease, while glows this trembling frame. 
In sighs to speak thy melancholy name ! 
I hear thy spirit wail in every storm ! 
In midnight shades I view thy passing form ! 
Pale as in that sad hour when doomed to feel, 
Deep in thy perjured heart, the bloody steel ! 

* Warwick Castle. 
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« 'Tis done ! the flame of hate no longer bums : 
Nature relents, but, ah ! too late returns ! 
Why does my sonl this gush of fondness feel ? 
Trembling and faint I drop the guilty steel ! 
Gold on my heart the hand of terror lies, 
And shades of horror close my languid eyes ! 
Oh ! 'twas a deed of murder's deepest grain ! 

Could B k's soul so true to wrath remain ? 

A friend long true, a once fond lover fell ! — 
Where love was fostered could not Pity dwell ? 

<' Unhappy youth ! while yon pale crescent glows 
To watch on silent Nature's deep repose. 
Thy sleepless spirit, breathing from the tomb, 
Foretells my fate, and summons me to come ! 
Once more I see thy sheeted spectre stand, 
Boll the dim eye, and wave the paly hand I 

'^ Soon may this fluttering spark of vital flame 
Forsake its languid melancholy frame ! 
Soon may these eyes their trembling lustre close, 
Wdoome the dreamless night of long repose ! 
Soon may this woe-worn spirit seek the bourne 
Where, lulled to slumber, Grief forgets to mourn ! " 



LINES 



OH SXVIRITINQ A SCOTTISH BIYIIR. 



An> odl they this improvement ?— to have changed, 
Mj uitiTe Clyde, thy once romantic shore. 
When Natoze^B face is banished and estranged, 
kaaH Heaven reflected in thy wave no more ; 
WboM bankfly that sweetened May-day's breath before, 
■en and leafless now in summer's beam, 
|Bi aootgr ezhalationB covered o'er ; 
ii) te ibe dutied greensward^ down thy &t 
xitifiaajlakk'kBm aaoke, and clanking ( 

14 
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Speak not to me of swarms the scene sustains ; 

One heart free tasting Nature's breath and bloom 

Is worth a thousand slaves to Mammon's gains. 

But whither goes that wealth, and gladdening whom ? 

See, left hut life enough and breathing- room 

The hunger and the hope of life to feel, 

Yon pale mechanic bending o'er his loom, 

And childhood's self as at Ixion's wheel, 

From morn till midnight tasked to earn its little meoL 

Is this improvement ? — where the human breed 
Degenerates as they swarm and overflow. 
Till toil grows cheaper than the trodden weed. 
And man competes with man, like foe with foe. 
Till death, that thins them, scarce seems public woe ? 
Improvement !— smiles it in the poor man's eyes. 
Or blooms it on the cheek of labour ? — No — 
To gorge a few with trade's precarious prize. 
We banish rural life and breathe unwholesome skies. 

Nor call that evil slight ; God has not given 

This passion to the heart of man in vain. 

For earth's green face, the untainted air of heaven. 

And all the bliss of nature's rustic reign, 

For not alone our frame imbibes a stain 

From fetid skies ; the spirit's healthy pride 

Fades in their gloom— And therefore I complain, 

That thou no more through pastoral scenes shonldst glide. 

My Wallace's own stream, and once romantic Clyde ! 



CAROLINE. 

PART I. 



I'll bid the hyacinth to blow, 
I'll teach my grotto green to be ; 

And sing my true love, all below 
The \io\l;f \>o^ei «si<\ tK^Vft tree. 
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There all his wild-wood sweets to bring, 
The sweet South wind shall wander by^ 

And with the music of his wing 
Delight my rustling canopy. 

Come to my close and clustering bower, 

Thou spirit of a milder clime, 
Fresh with the dews of fruit and flower, 

Of mountain heath, and moory thyme. 

With all thy rural echoes come. 

Sweet comrade of the rosy day. 
Wafting the wild bee's gentle hum, 

Or cuckoo's plaintive roundelay. 

Where'er thy morning breath has played, 

Whatever isles of ocean fanned. 
Come to my blossom-woven shade. 

Thou wandering wind of fairy-land. 

For sure from some enchanted isle, 

Where Heaven and Love their Sabbath hold, 
Where pure and happy spirits smile. 

Of beauty's fairest, brightest mould : 

From some green Eden of the deep. 
Where Pleasure's sigh alone is heaved, 

Where tears of rapture lovers weep, 
Endeared, undoubting, undeceived : 

From some sweet paradise afar. 

Thy music wanders, distant, lost— 
Where Nature lights her leading star, 

And love is never, never crossed. 

gentle gale of Eden bowers, 

If back thy rosy feet should roam. 
To revel with the cloudless Hours 

In Nature's more propitious home, 
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Name to thy loved Elyuan groves, 
That o'er enchanted spirits twine^ 

A fairer form than Cherub loves, 
And let the name be Caroline. 



CAROLINE. 

PART II. 
TO THB BVXNINO STAR. 

Qem of the crimson-cdoured Even, 

Companion of retiring day, 
Why at the closing gates of heaven, 

BelovM star, dost thou delay ? 

So fair thy pensile beauty burns, 
When soft the tear of twilight flows, 

So due thy plighted love returns. 
To chambers brighter than the rose : 

To Peace, to Pleasure, and to Love, 
So kind a star thou seemest to be, 

Sure some enamoured orb above 

Descends and bums to meet with thee. 

Thine is the breathing, blushing hour 
When all unheavenly passions fiy. 

Chased by the soul-subduing power 
Of Love'6 delicious witchery. 

Oh ! sacred to the fall of day. 
Queen of propitious stars, appear, 

And early rise, and long delay. 
When Caroline herself is here ! 

Shine on her chosen green resort, 

Whose trees the sunward summit crown^ 

And wanton flowers, that weU may court 
An angeYs leel V> \xQaA. >^<»&. (L^^il 
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Shine on her sweetly scented road, 
Thou star of evening's purple dome, 

That lead'st the nightingale abroad, 
And guidest the pilgrim to his home. 

Shine where my charmer's sweeter breath 

Embalms the soft exhailing dew, 
Where dying winds a sigh bequeath 

To kiss the cheek of rosy hue. 

Where, winnowed by the gentle air. 

Her silken tresses darkly flow 
And fall upon her brow so fair, 

Like shadows on the mountain snow. 

Thus, ever thus at day's decline, 

In converse sweet, to wander far. 
Oh, bring with thee my Caroline, 

And thou shalt be my Ruling Star ! 



STANZAS 

ON THS BATTLS OF NAVARINO. 

RTS of oak that have bravely delivered the brave, 
uplifted old Greece from the brink of the grave, 
8 the helpless to help, and the hopeless to save, 
lat your thunderbolts swept o'er the brine : 
as long as yon sun shall look down on the wave, 
le light of your glory shall shine. 

^he guerdon ye sought with your bloodshed and toil, 

it slaves, or dominion, or rapine, or spoil ? 

your lofty emprise was to fetter and foil 

e uprooter of Greece's domain ! 

ti he tore the last remnant of food from her soil 

1 her famished sank pale as the slain \ 
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Yet, Navarin*is heroes ! does Christendom breed 

The base hearts that will question the fame of your deed ! 

Are they men ? — let ineffable scora be their meed, 

And oblivion shadow their graves ! — 
Are they women? — to Turkish serails let them speed; 

And be mothers of Mussulman slaves. 

Abettors of massacre ! dare ye deplore 

Thai; the death-shriek is silenced on Hellas*s shore ? 

That the mother aghast sees her offspring no more 

By the hand of Infanticide grasped ? 
And that stretched on yon billows distained by their gore 

Missolonghi's assassins have gasped ? 

Prouder scene never hallowed war's pomp to the mind, 
Than when Christendom's pennons wooed social the wind, 
And the flower of her brave for the combat combined, 

Their watchword, humanity's vow ; 
Not a sea-boy that fought in that cause, but mankind 

Owes a garland to honour his brow ! 

Nor grudge, by our side, that to conquer or fall, 

Came the hardy rude Russ, and the high-mettled Gaul ; 

For whose was the genius, that planned at its call. 

Where the whirlwind of battle should roll? 
All were brave ! but the star of success over all 

Was the light of our Codrington's soul. 

That star of thy day-spring, regenerate Greek ! 
Dimmed the Saracen's moon, and struck pallid his cheek : 
In its fast flushing morning thy Muses shall speak 

When their lore and their lutes they reclaim : 
And the first of their songs from Parnassus*s peak 

Shall be " Qlory to Codrington^ $ tiame!^^ 
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THE DEATH-BOAT OF HELIGOLAND. 

Can restlessness reach the cold sepulchred head ? 

Ay, the quick have their sleep-walkers, so have the dead. 

There are hrains, though they moulder, that dream in the 

tomb. 
And that maddening forehear the last trumpet of doom, 
Till their corses start sheeted to revel on earth, 
Making horror more deep by the semblance of mirth : 
By the glare of new-lighted volcanoes they dance, 
Or at mid-sea appal the chilled mariner's glance. 
Such, I wot, was the band of cadaverous smile 
Seen ploughing the night-surge of Heligo's isle. 

The foam of the Baltic had sparkled like fire, 

And the red moon looked down with an aspect of ire ; 

But her beams on a sudden grew sick-like and gray, 

And the mews that had slept clanged and shrieked far 

away — 
And the buoys and the beacons extinguished their light. 
As the boat of the stony-eyed dead came in sight, 
High bounding from billow to billow ; each form 
Had its shroud like a plaid flying loose to the storm ; 
With an oar in each pulseless and icy- cold hand, 
Fast they ploughed by the lee-shore of Heligoland, 
Such breakers as boat of the living ne'er crossed ; 
Now surf-sunk for minutes, again they uptossed. 
And with livid lips shouted reply o'er the flood 
To the challenging watchman, that curdled his blood— 
" We are dead — we are bound from our graves in the west. 
First to Hecla, and then to — " Unmeet was the rest 
For man's ear. The old abbey bell thundered its clang, 
And their eyes gleamed with phosphorous light as it rang : 
Ere they vanished, they stopped, and gazed silently grim. 
Till the eye could define fcheni, garb, feature, aci^WXi. 
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Now, who were those roamers ? — of gallows or wheel 
Bore they marks, or the mangling anatomist's steel ? 
No ; hy magistrates' chains 'mid their grave-clothes you saw, 
They were felons too proud to have perished by law : 
But a ribbon that hung where a rope should have been— 
'Twas the badge of their faction, its hue was not green- 
Showed them men who had trampled and tortured and driven 
To rebellion the fairest Isle breathed on by Heaven ; 
Men whose heirs would yet finish the tyrannous task, 
If the Truth and the Time had not dragged off their mask. 
They parted ; but not tiU the sight might discern 
A scutcheon distinct at their pinnacle's stern, 
Where letters, emblazoned in blood-coloured flame. 
Named their faction — I blot not my page with its name. 



LINES 

ON THB DEPARTUKE OF EMIGBANTS FOR ITEW SOUTH WAXES. 

On England's shore I saw a pensive band, 

With sails unfurled for earth's remotest strand, 

Like children parting from a mother, shed 

Tears for the home that could not yield them bread ; 

Grief marked each face receding from the view — 

'Twas grief to nature honourably true. 

And long, poor wanderers o'er th' ecliptic deep. 

The song that names but home shall make you weep ; 

Oft shall ye fold your flocks by stars above 

In that far world, and miss the stars ye love ; 

Oft when its tuneless birds scream round forlorn, 

Regret the lark that gladdens England's morn ; ^ 

And, giving England's names to distant scenes^ 

Lament that earth's extension intervenes. 

But cloud not yet too long, industrious train. 
Your solid good with sorrow nursed in vain : 
For has the heart no interest yet as bland 
A& that which binds \is \ft o\a XLaAive land ? 
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The deep-drawn wish, when children crown our hearth, 

To hear the cherub-chorus of their mirth, 

Undamped by dread that want may e'er unhouse, 

Or servile misery knit those smiling hrows ; 

The pride to rear an independent shed, 

And give the lips we love unborrowed bread ; 

To see a world, from shadowy forests won. 

In youthful beauty wedded to the sun ; 

To skirt our home with harvests widely sown, 

And call the blooming landscape all our own. 

Our children's heritage, in prospect long. 

These are the hopes — high-minded hopes, and strong— 

That beckon England's wanderers o'er the brine, 

To realms where foreign constellations shine — 

Where streams from undiscovered fountains roll, 

And winds shall fan them from th* Antarctic pole. 

And what though doomed to shores so far apart 

From England's home, that even the home-sick heart 

Quails, thinking, ere that gulf can be recrossed, 

How large a space of fleeting life is lost : 

Yet there, by time, their bosoms shall be changed, 

And, strangers once, shall cease to sigh estranged, 

But jocund in the year's long sunshine roam. 

That yields their sickle twice its harvest-home. 



There, marking o'er his farm's expanding ring 

New fleeces whiten and new fruits upspring, 

The gray-haired swain, his grandchild sporting round, 

Shall walk at eve his little empire's bound, 

Emblazed with ruby vintage, ripening corn. 

And verdant rampart of acacian thorn. 

While, mingling with the scent his pipe exhales. 

The orange-grove's and fig-tree's breath prevails ; 

Survey with pride, beyond a monarch's spoil. 

His honest arm's own subjugated soil ; 

And summing all the blessings God has given^ 

Put up his patriarchal prayer to Heaven, 



i 
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That when his bones shall here repose in peace, 
The scions of his love may still increase, 
And o'er a land where life has ample room, 
In health and plenty innocently bloom. 

Delightful land ! in wilderness even benign ; 
The glorious past is ours, the future thine. 
As in a cradled Hercules, we trace 
The lines of empire in thine infant face. 
What nations in thy wide horizon's span 
Shall teem on tracts untrodden yet by man ! 
What spacious cities with their spires shall gleam, 
Where now the panther laps a lonely stream. 
And all but brute or reptile life is dumb ! 
Land of the free ! thy kingdom is to come — 
Of states, with laws from Gothic bondage burst. 
And creeds by chartered priesthoods unaccurst ; 
Of navies, hoisting their emblazoned flags. 
Where shipless seas now wash unbeaconed crags ; 
Of hosts reviewed in dazzling files and squares. 
Their pennoned trumpets breathing native airs— 
For minstrels thou shalt have of native fire, 
And maids to sing the songs themselves inspire : 
Our very speech, methinks, in after-time 
Shall catch th' Ionian blandness of thy climb ; 
And whilst the light and luxiu-y of thy skies 
Give brighter smiles to beauteous women's eyes. 
The Arts, whose soul is love, shall all spontaneous rise. 

Untracked in deserts lies the marble mine ; 

Undug the ore that 'midst thy roofs shall shine ; 

Unborn the hands— but born they are to be— 

Fair Australasia, that shall give to thee 

Proud temple domes with galleries winding high— 

So vast in space, so just in symmetry, 

They widen to the contemplating eye. 

With colonnaded aisles in long array. 

And windows that enrich the flood of day 
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0*er tesselated pavements, pictures fair, 
And nichM statues breathing golden air. 
Nor there, whilst all that's seen bids Fancy swell, 
Shall Music's voice refuse to seal the spell ; 
But choral hymns shall wake enchantment round, 
And organs yield their tempests of sweet sound. 

Meanwhile, ere Arts triumphant reach their goal. 

How blest the years of pastoral life shall roll ! 

Even should some wayward hour the settler's mind 

Brood sad on scenes for ever left behind. 

Yet not a pang that England's name imparts 

Shall touch a fibre of his children's hearts ; 

Bound to that native land by nature's bond. 

Full little shall their wishes rove beyond 

Its mountains blue, and melon-skirted streams, 

Since childhood loved and dreamt of in their dreams. 

How many a name, to us uncouthly wild, 

Shall thrill that region's patriotic child. 

And bring as sweet thoughts o'er his bosom's chords 

As aught that's named in song to us affords ! 

Dear shall that river's margin be to him 

Where sportive first he bathed his boyish limb, 

Or petted birds, still brighter than their bowers, 

Or twined his tame young kangaroo with flowers. 

But more magnetic yet to memory 

Shall be the sacred spot, still blooming nigh — 

The bower of love, where first his bosom burned. 

And smiling passion saw its smile returned. 

Qo forth and prosper, then, emprising band ! 
May He who in the hollow of His hand 
The ocean holds, and rules the whirlwind's sweep, 
Assuage its wrath, and guide you on the deep ! 





TRANSLATIONS. 



SONG OF HTBRIA3 THE CRETAN. 

Mi wealth's a burl; spear and brand, 
And El rigbt good shield of bide* untuiDed, 

Which on m; arm I buckle : 
With these I plough, I reap, I how. 
With these I make the sweet vintage flow. 

And all around me truckle. 

But your wights that take do pride to wield 
A mass; spear and well-made shield, 

Nor joy to draw the sword ; 
Oh, I bring those heartless, hapless drones, 
Down in a trice on their marrow-bones. 

To call me King and Lord. 



FRAGMENT. 

PBDH THB ORIEE Or AlOKAlt. 

The mounts summits sleep : glens, clif^ and cavet 
Are silent— all the black earth's reptile brood— 
The bees — the wild beasts of the mountain wood : 

Id depths beneath the dark red ocean's waves 
Its monsters rest, whilst nrapt in bower and spray 
jGiacb bird is hushed tha.t etretcbed its pinions to the d*F 
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MARTIAL ELEGY. 

FBOU THS OBEBK OS* TTKT^UB. 

How glorious fall the valiant, sword in hand, 
In front of battle for their native land ! 
But oh ! what ills await the wretch that yields, 
A recreant outcast from his countr/s fields ; 
The mother whom he loves shall quit her home, 
An aged father at his side shall roam ; 
His little ones shall weeping with him go. 
And a young wife participate his woe ; 
While scorned and scowled upon by every face, 
They pine for food, and beg from place to place. 

Stain of his breed ! dishonouring manhood's form, 
All ills shall cleave to him : — Affliction's storm 
Shall bind him wandering in the vale of years, 
Till lost to all but ignominious fears. 
He shall not blush to leave a recreant's name, 
And children like himself inured to shame. 

But we will combat for our fathers' land, 
And we will drain the life-blood where we stand, 
To save our children ;— fight ye side by side. 
And serried close, ye men of youthful pride, 
Disdaining fear, and deeming light the cost 
Of life itself in glorious battle lost. 

Leave not our sires to stem the unequal fight, 
Whose limbs are nerved no more with buoyant might; 
Nor, lagging backward, let the younger breast 
Permit the man of age (a sight unblessed) 
To welter in the combat's foremost thrust. 
His hoary head dishevelled in the dust, 
And yeneml^ bosom bleeding bare. 
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But youth*s fair form, though fallen, is ever fair, 
And beautiful in death the boy appears, 
The hero boy, that dies in blooming years : 
In man's regret he lives, and woman's tears ; 
More sacred than in life, and lovelier far. 
For having perished in the front of war. 



SPECIMENS OF TRANSLATIONS FROM MEDEi 

Sxotovf hi \4y^v, KOvSev ri <ro^ov(, 
Tovs wp6<r9t ^porov?, ovk av ofjMfyrots. 

Medea, v. 104, p. 33, Glasg. edit 

Tell me, ye bards, whose skill sublime 
First charmed the ear of youthful Time, 
With numbers wrapt in heavenly fire, 
Who bade delighted Echo swell 
The trembling transports of the lyre, 
The murmur of the shell — 
Why to the burst of joy alone 
Accords sweet music's soothing tone ? 
Why can no bard, with magic strain, 
In slumbers steep the heart of pain ? 
While varied tones obey your sweep. 
The mild, the plaintive, and the deep, 
Bwids not despairing grief to hear 
Your golden lute with ravished ear ? 
Has all your art no power to bind 
The fiercer pangs that shake the mind. 
And lull the wrath at whose command 
Murder bares her gory hand ? 
When flushed with joy, the rosy throng 
Weave the light dance, ye swell the song ! 
* "^ Cease, ye vain warblers ! cease to charm ! 

J. The breast with other raptures warm ! 

p, , Cease ! till your hand with magic strain 
Tn slumbeiB steep t\ie Vvqiwt\> ^i ^«.ml 
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SPEECH OF THE CHORUS, 

IN THE SAME TBAGEDY. 

'0 Dissuade Medea from her Purpose of Patting her Children to 
Death, and Flying for Protection to Athens. ' 

HAGGABD quecD ! to Athens dost thou guide 
Thy glowing chariot, steeped in kindred gore ; 

Or seek to hide thy foul infanticide 

Where Peace and Mercy dwell for evermore ? 

The land where Truth, pure, precious, and sublime, 
Wooes the deep silence of sequestered bowers. 

And warriors, matchless since the first of time. 
Hear their bright banners o'er unconquered towers ! 

Where joyous youth, to Music's mellow strain. 
Twines in the dance with nymphs for ever fair. 

While Spring eternal on the lilied plain, 

Waves amber radiance through the fields of air ! 

The tuneful Nine (so sacred legends tell) 

First waked their heavenly lyre these scenes among; 

Still in your greenwood bowers they love to dwell ; 
Still in your vales they swell the choral song 1 

But there the tuneful, chaste, Pierian fair^ 
The guardian nymphs of green Parnassus, now 

Sprung from Harmonia, while her graceful hair 
Waved in high auburn o'er her polished brow ! 

AXTISTROPHE I. 

Where silent vales, and glades of green array. 
The murmuring wreaths of cool Cephisus lave. 

There, as the muse hath sung, at noon of day. 
The Queen of Beauty bowed to ta&te tVvft "w^ri^ \ 



\\ 
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And blessed the stream, and breathed across the land 
The soft sweet gale that fans yon summer bowers ; 

And there the sister Loves, a smiling band, 

Crowned with the fragrant wreaths of rosy flowers ! 

" And go," she cries, "in yonder valleys rove, 

With Beauty's torch the solemn scenes illume ; 
Wake in each eye the radiant light of Love, 

Breathe on each cheek young Passion's tender bloom! 

" Entwine, with myrtle chains, your soft control, 
To sway the hearts of Freedom's darling kind ! 
With glowing charms enrapture Wisdom's soul, 
And mould to grace ethereal Virtue's mind." 



STROPHE II. 

The land where Heaven's own hallowed waters play, 
Where friendship binds the generous and the good, 

Say, shall it hail thee from thy frantic way, 
Unholy woman ! with thy hands embrued 

In thine own children's gore ! Oh ! ere they bleed, 
Let nature's voice thy ruthless heart appal ! 

Pause at the bold, irrevocable deed— 

The mother strikes— the guiltless babes shall fall ! 

Think what remorse thy maddening thoughts shall sting. 
When dying pangs their gentle bosoms tear ! 

Where shalt thou sink, when lingering echoes ring 
The screams of horror in thy tortured ear ? 

3 ! let thy bosom melt to Pity's cry — 
In dust we kneel— by sacred Heaven implore^ 
Oh 1 stop thy lifted arm, ere yet they die, 
Nor dip thy hotrid \i&ixd& in influit g(»re ! 
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ANTISTROPHB 11. 

Say, how shall thou that barbarous soul assume, 
Undamped by horror at the daring plan ? 

Hast thou a heart to work thy children's doom ? 
Or hands to finish what thy wrath began ? 

When o'er each babe you look a last adieu, 
And gaze on Innocence that smiles asleep, 

Shall no fond feeling beat to Nature true. 

Charm thee to pensive thought— and bid thee weep ? 

When the young suppliants clasp their parent dear. 
Heave the deep sob, and pour the artless prayer — 

Ay ! thou shalt melt ; — and many a heart-shed tear 
Gush o'er the hardened features of despair ! 

Nature shall throb in every tender string— 
Thy trembling heart the ruffian's task deny ; — 

Thy horror-smitten hands afar shall fling 
The blade, undrenched in blood's eternal dye. 

CHORUS. 

Hallowed Earth ! with indignation 
Mark, oh mark, the murderous deed ! 

Radiant eye of wide creation. 
Watch th' accursed infanticide ! 

Yet, ere Colchia's rugged daughter 

Perpetrate the dire design. 
And consign to kindred slaughter 

Children of thy golden line ! 

Shall mortal hand, with murder gory. 

Cause immortal blood to flow ? 
Sun of Heaven !— arrayed in glory, 

Rise, forbid^ avert the blow \ 

(254) 15 
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In the vales of placid gladness 
Let no rueful maniac range ; 

Chase afar the fiend of Madness, 
Wrest the dagger from Revenge ! 

Say, hast thou, with kind protection, 
Reared thy smiling race in vain ; 

Fostering Nature's fond affection. 
Tender cares, and pleasing pain ? 

Hast thou, on the troubled ocean. 
Braved the tempest loud and strorig. 

Where the waves, in wild commotion, 
Roar Cyanean rocks among ? 

Didst thou roam the paths of danger, 
Hymenean joys to prove ? 

Spare, sanguinary stranger. 
Pledges of thy sacred love ! 

Ask not Heaven's commiseration, 
After thou hast done the deed : 

Mercy, pardon, expiation. 

Perish when thy victims bleed. 




NOTES. 



> Page 50. — 'And such ihjf strmgik^napiring aid that hare 
The hardy Byron to his native shore. 

Thb following picture of his own distress, given hj Byron in his 
simple and interesting narrative, justifies the description in p. 18. 
After relating the barbarity of the Indian Cacique to his child, 
he proceeds thus : — " A day or two after, we put to sea again, 
and crossed the great bay I mentioned we had been at the bottom 
of^ when we first hauled away to the westward. The land here 
was very low and sandy, and something like the mouth of a river 
which discharged itself into the sea, and which had been taken no 
notice of by us before, as it was so shallow that the Indians were 
obliged to take everything out of their canoe, and carry it over 
land. We rowed op the river four or five leagues, and then took 
into a branch of it that ran first to the eastward and then to the 
northward: here it became much narrower, and the stream ex- 
cessively rapid, so that we gained but little way, though we 
wron^t very hard. At night we landed upon its banks, and 
had a most uncomfortable lodging, it being a perfect swamp ; and 
we had nothing to cover us, though it rained excessively. The 
Indians were little better off than we, as there was no wood here 
to make their wigwams; so that all they could do was to prop up 
die bark, which they carry in the bottom of their canoes, and 
shelter themselves as well as they could to the leeward of it. 
Knowing the difficulties they had to encounter here, they had 
provided themselves with some seal ; but we had not a morsel to 
eat, after the heavy &tigues of the day, excepting a sort of root 
we saw the Indians make use of, which was very disagreeable to 
the taste. We laboured all next day against the fitieam^ imvi 
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fared as we had done the day before. The next day brought as 
to the carrying place. Here was plenty of wood, bat nothing to 
be got for sustenance. We passed this night, as we had fre- 
quently done, under a tree; but what we suffered at this time is 
not easy to be expressed. I had been three days at the oar. 
without any kind of nourishment except the wretched root above 
mentioned. I had no shirt, for it had rotted off by bits. All 
my clothes consbted of a short grieko (something Uke a betf- 
Kkin), a piece of red cloth which had once been a waistcoat, and 
a ragged pair of trousers, without shoes or stockings.'* 

8 Page 60. — A Briton and a friend, 

Don Patricio Gedd, a Scotch physician in one of the Spanish 
settlements, hospitably relieved Byron and his wretched as80< 
ciates, of which the Commodore speaks in the warmest terms of 
gratitude. 

' Page 51. — Or yield the lyre of Heaven another string. 

The seven strings of Apollo's harp were the symbolical repre- 
sentation of the seven planets. Herschel, by discovering an 
eighth, might be said to add another string to the instrument 

^ Page 51. — The tSvoediah sage. Linnsus. 

* Page 51. — Deep from his vaults the Loxicm murmurs fiom. 

Loxias is a name frequently given to Apollo by Greek 
writers: it b met with more than once in the ChoephonB of 
i^schylus. 

fi Page 52. — Unlocks a generous store at iky command^ 

Like Horeb's rocks heneath the propkeil's haiuL 

See Exodus, chap. xvii. 3, 5, 6. 

7 Page .^.— F*W Obi flies. 
Among the negroes of the West Indies, Obi, or Obiab, is the 
name of a magical power, which b believed by them to affect tlM 
object of its malignity with dismal calamities. Such a be&f 
must undoubtedly have been deduced from the sopentitiow 
mythology of their kinsmen on the coast of Africa. I htn 
therefore personified 0\A a& tke evVL v^mt of the Afrioea, Moi^ 
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the historj of the African tribes mentions the evil spirit of their 
religions creed by a different appellation. 

8 Page 68 — Sibir'8 dreary mines, 

Mr. Bell of Antermony, in his travels through Siberia, informs 
us that the name of the country is nniversallj pronounced Sibir 
by the Bussians. 

• Page 60. — Presaging torath to Poland — and to man! 

The history of the partition of Poland, of the massacre in the 
suburbs of Warsaw, and on the bridge of Prague, the triumphant 
entry of Suwarrow into the Polish capital, and the insult offered 
to human nature by the blasphemous thanks offered up to Heaven, 
for victories obtained over men fighting in the sacred cause of 
liberty, by murderer^ and oppressors, are events generally known. 

10 Page 66.— The ahriU horn blew. 

The negroes in the West Indies are summoned to their morn- 
ing work by a shell or a horn. 

11 Page 66. — How long teas Timur^s iron sceptre stoayedf 

To elucidate this passage, I shall subjoin a quotation from the 
Pre&ce to ** Letters from a Hindoo Rajah," a work of elegance 
and celebrity: — 

'* The impostor of Mecca had established, as one of the prin- 
ciples of his doctrine, the merit of extending it, either by persua- 
sion or the sword, to all parts of the earth. How steadily this 
injunction was adhered to by his followers, and with what success 
it was pursued, is well knOMm to all who are in the least conver- 
sant in history. 

'* The same overwhelming torrent, which had inundated the 
greater part of Africa, burst its way into the very heart of 
Europe, and covering many kingdoms of Asia with unbounded 
desolation, directed its baleful course to the flourishing provinces 
of Hindostan. Here these fierce and hardy adventurers, whose 
only improvement liad been in the science of destruction, who 
added the fury of fjematicism to the ravages of war, found the 
great end of their conquests opposed, by objects which neither 
the ardour of their persevering zeal, nor savage barbarity^ could 
snrmoiimt. Multitudes were sacrificed by the cnie\ \vsxA ol tOa.- 
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gionfl persecution, and whole countries were deluged in blood, in 
the vain hope, that by the destruction of a part, the remainder 
might be persuaded or terrified into the profession of Mahomedjin- 
ism ; but all these sanguioarj efforts were ineffectual ; and at 
length, being fullj convinced that though thej might extirpate, 
they could never hope to convert any number of the Hindoos, 
they relinquished the impracticable idea with which they bad 
entered upon their career of conquest, and contented themselves 
with the acquirement of the civil dominion and almost universal 
empire of Hindostan." — Letters from a Hindoo Bajdh^ by Elm 
namiUon, 

1* Page 67. — -^nd braved ihe stormy spirit of the Cape, 

See the description of the Cape of Good Hope, translated from 
Camoens, by Mickle. 

^3 Page 67. — WhUe famished natUms died along the shore. 

The following account of British conduct, and its consequences, 
in Bengal, will afford a sufficient idea of the fisust alluded to in 
this passage. After describing the monopoly of salt, betel nut, 
and tobacco, the historian proceeds thus : ** Money in this current 
came but by drops ; it could not quench the thirst of those who 
waited in India to receive it. An expedient, such as it was, 
remained to quicken its pace. The natives could live with little 
salt, but could not want food. Some of the agents saw dum- 
selves well situated for collecting the rice into stores; they did 
so. They knew the Gentoos would rather die than violate die 
principles of their religion by eating flesh. The alternative would 
therefore be between giving what they had, or dying. The in- 
habitants sunk: they that cultivated the land, and saw the harrcet 
at the disposal of others, planted in doubt: scarcity ensoed* 
Then the monopoly was easier managed — sickness ensued. In 
some districts, the languid living left the bodies of the nmneroai 
dead unburied." — 8?iort History of the English Tran$aetkmt m 
the East Indies^ page 145. 



1* Page 68. — ^ine times hath suffering mercy spared «i 

Among the sublime fictions of the Hindoo mytholgy, it if €M 
article of belief, that the Deity Brama has descended nine tiatf 
upon the whole world m v«m\)& Cotms^ and that ha ia /it IP 
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appear a tenth time, in the figure of a warrior upon a white 
ho»e, to cat off all incorrigible offenders. Avater is the word 
used to express his descent. 

lA Page 68. — -Ani Camdeo bright^ and Oanesa tuiUfne, 

Camdeo is the God of Love in the mTthology of the Hindoos. 
Oanesa and Seriswattee correspond to the Pagan deities, Janas 
and Minerva. 

IS Page 73. — The noon o/manhood to a myrtle ehadel 
** Sacred to Venus is the myrtle shade." — Dbyden. 

1' f»age 75 —Thy woes, ArionI 

Falconer, In his poem, ** The Shipwreck,** speaks of himself by 
the uame Arion. — See FalconerU Shzjmreck, canto Hi. 

» Page 76— The Bobber Moor. 
See Schiller^s Tragedy of the Kobbers, scene v. 

V Page 76. — What fnUUons died — that Ccesar might be great. 

The carnage occasioned by the wars of Julius Caesar have been 
Otfoally estimated at two millions of men. 

^ Page 76. — Or learn the fate that bleeding thouaanda bore. 

Marched by their Charles to Dneijper^s swampy 
shore. 

In this extremity (says the biographer of Charles XII. of 
Sweden, speaking of his military exploits before the battle of 
Poltowa), the memorable winter of 1709, which was still more 
remarkable in that part of Europe than in France, destroyed 
numbers of his troops; for Charles resolved to brave the seasons 
SLA he had done his enemies, and ventured to make long marches 
during this mortal cold. It was in one of these marches that two 
thousand men fell down dead with cold before his eyes. 

■1 Page 77. — For^ as land's saint, a giant form. 

The natiyes of the Island of St. lona have an opinion, tliat, on 
ecrtain evenings every year, the tutelary saint CoVQXci^ak.\& ««SDk 
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on the top of the cbaroh spires, coiintiiig the surrounding islands, 
to see that they have not been sunk by the power of witchcraft 

*• Page 78. — Andjpart like AJut — never to return! 
See the Hbtorj of Ajut and Anningait in the Rambler. 

•9 Page 87. — From merry moch^nrdTe song. 

The mocking-bird is of the form, but larger, than the thmsh; 
and the colours are a mixture of black, white, and gray. What 
is said of the nightingale bj its greatest admirers, is what may, 
with more propriety, apply to this bird, who, in a natural state, 
sings with very superior taste. Towards evening, I have heard 
one be^ softly, reserving its breath to swell certain notes, 
which, by this means, had a most astonishing effect. A gentle- 
man in London had one of these birds for six years. During 
the space of a minute, he was heard to imitate the wood-lark, 
chaffinch, blackbird, thmsh, and sparrow. In tips country 
(America), I have frequently known the mocking-birds so en- 
gaged in this mimicry, that it was with much difficulty I could 
ever obtain an opportunity of hearing their own natural note. 
Some go as far as to say, that they have neither peculiar notes 
nor favourite imitations. This may be denied. Their few 
natural notes resemble those of the (European) nightingale. 
Their song, however, has a greater compass and volume than 
the nightingale; and they have the fiusulty of varying all inter- 
mediate notes, in a manner which is truly delightfuL — Athe^t 
Travels in America^ vol. ii. p. 73. 

^ Page 88. — And distant isles thai hear the loud Corbreehian roar. 

The Corybrechtan, or Corbrechtan, is a whirlpool on tbe 
western coast of Scotland, near the island of Jura, which is 
heard at a prodigious distance. Its name signifies the whirlpool 
of the Prince of Denmark ; and there is a tradition, that a Danish 
prince once undertook, for a wager, to cast anchor in it. He is 
said to have used woollen, instead of hempen ropes, for greater 
strength, but perished in the attempt. On the shores of Argyle' 
shire, I have often listened with great delight to the sound of 
this vortex, at the distance of many leagues. When the weatfier 
is calm, and the adjacent &ea scaxos^y '\i«Kx^ qcl these i^etoreiqM 
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shores, its sound, which is like the sound of innumerable cha- 
riots, creates a magnificent and fine effect. 

** Page 91. — Feac/t he to thee! my words this belt approve. 

The Indians of North America accompany every formal ad- 
dress to strangers, with whom they form or recognise a treaty 
of amity, with a present of a string, or belt, of wampum. Wam- 
pum (says Cadwallader Golden), is made of the large whelk 
shell, Briccinum, and shaped like long beads : it is the current 
money of the Indians. — History of the Five Indian NationSf 
p. 34. New York Edition. 

^ Page 91. — Thejpa^ 0/ peace my «tepa have hiiher led. 

In relating an interview of Mohawk Indians with the Gover- 
nor of New York, Golden quotes the following passage, as a spe- 
cimen of their metaphorical manner : ** Where shall I seek the 
chair of peace? Where shall I find it, but upon our path? And 
whither doth our path lead us, but unto this house ?" 

^ Page 93. — As when the evU Manitou. 

Everything which they cannot comprehend the cause of, is 
called by them spirit. There are two orders of spirits — the 
good, and the bad. The good, is the spirit of dreams, and of all 
things innocent and inconceivable; the bad, is the thunder, the 
hail, the tempest, and conflagration. The superior good spirit 
they call, by way of distinction, Kitchi Manitou ; and one supe- 
rior bad spirit is called Matchi Manitou. 

* Page 94. — Fever halm and stoeet sagamite. 

The fever balm is a medicine used by these tribes : it is a de- 
coction of a bush called the fever tree. Sagamite is a kind of 
soap administered to their sick. 

•• Page 95. — And /, the eagle of my tribe, have rushed with this 

lorn dove. 

The testimony of all travellers among the American Indians 
who mention their hieroglyphics, authorizes me in putting this 
figurative language in the mouth of Outalissi. The dove is 
among them, as elsewhere, an emblem of meekness; andlh^ 
eagle that of a bold, nobler and liberal mind. ^W\ifiul\i&\TL^«sA 
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speak of a warrior who soars above the mnltitude in person and 
endowments, they say, " He is like the eagle, who destroys hu 
enemies, and gives protection and abundance to the weak of his 
own tribe. 

x> Page 96. — -Hts ceHwmxA of peace. 
To smoke the calumet, or pipe of peace, with any person, is a 
sacred token of amity among the Indians. The lighted calumet 
is also used among them for a pnrpose still more interesting than 
the expression of social friendship. The anstere manners of the 
Indians forbid any appearance of gallantry between the sexes in 
day time ; but at night, the young lover goes a calnmetting, as 
his courtship is called. As these people live in a state of equa- 
lity, and without fear of internal violence or theft in their own 
tribes, they leave their doors open by night as well as by day. 
The lover takes advantage of this liberty, lights his calumet, 
enters the cabin of his mistress, and gently presents it to her. 
If she extinguishes it, she admits his addresses ; but, if she suffisr 
it to bum unnoticed, he retires, with a disappointed and tiirob- 
bing heart. 

'1 Page 96 — Trained^ from hts tree-rocked cradle to his bier. 

An Indian child, as soon as he is bom, is swathed with 
clothes, or skins ; and, being laid on his back, is bound down 
on a piece of thick board, spread over with soft moss. The 
board is somewhat larger and broader than the child ; and bent 
pieces of wood, like pieces of hoops, are placed over its ftoe, to 
protect it ; so that. If the machine were suffered to fall, the child 
probably would not be injured. When the women have any 
business to transact at home, they hang the boards on a tree, ii 
there be one at hand, and set them a swinging from side to side, 
like a pendulum, in order to exercise the children. — WUdf voL iL 
p. 246. 

^ Page 97. — Thenforih uproae that lone toaf(faring num. 

The North American Indians are extremely sagacious and ob- 
servant ; and, by dint of minute attention, acquire many qualifi- 
cations to which we are wholly strangers. They will traverse a 
trackless forest, hundreds of miles in extent, without deviatmg 
from the strsdght course, aivd will reach, to a certainty, the spot 
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whiiher they intended to go on setting oat. With equal skill, 
they will cross one of the large lakes ; and, though out of the 
sight of the shores for days, will, to a certainty, make the land 
at once at the very place they desired. Some of the French mis- 
sionaries have supposed that the Indians are guided by instinct, 
and have pretended that Indian children can find their way 
through a forest as easily as a person of maturer years ; but this 
is a most absurd notion. It is unquestionably by a close atten- 
tion to the growth of the trees, and position of the sun, that they 
find their way. On the northern side of a tree, there is generally 
the most moss; and the bark on that side, in general, differs from 
that on the opposite one. The branches towards the south are, 
for the most part, more luxuriant than those on the other sides of 
trees; and several other distinctions also subsist between the 
northern and southern sides, conspicuous to Indians, being 
taught from their infancy to attend to them, which a common 
obaerver would, perhaps, never notice. Being accustomed from 
Uieir infimcy, likewise, to pay great attention to the position of 
the sun, they learn to make the most accurate allowance for its 
apparent motion from one part of the heavens to another; and, 
in every part of the day, they will point to the part of the hea- 
vens where it is, although the sky be obscured by clouds or 
mists. 

An instance of their dexterity, in finding their way through an 
unknown country, came under my observation when I was at 
Staunton, situated behind the Blue Mountains, Virginia. A 
number of the Creek nation had arrived at that town, on their 
way to Philadelphia, whither they were going upon some afikirs 
of importance, and had stopped there for the night. In the 
morning, some circumstance or another, which could not be 
learned, induced one-half of the Indians to set off without their 
oompanions, who did not follow imtil some hours after. When 
these last were ready to pursue their journey, several of the 
town's people mounted their horses, to escort them part of the 
way. They proceeded along the high road for some miles; but 
all at once, hastily turning aside into the woods, though there 
was no path, the Indians advanced confidently forward. The 
people who accompanied them, surprised at this movement, in- 
formed them that they were quitting the road to Philadelphia, 
and expressed their fear lest they should mifiS t!b.&Vx QQitc:!gKc^<(s<Q& 
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who had gone on before. They answered, that they knew better; 
that the way through the woods was the shortest to Philadelphia ; 
and that they knew very well that their companions had entered 
the wood at the very place where they did. Cariosity led some 
of the horsemen to go on ; and, to their astonishment, for there 
was apparently no track, they overtook the other Indians in the 
thickest part of the wood. But what appeared most singolar 
was, that the route which they took was found, on examining 
a map, to be as direct for Philadelphia as if they had taken the 
bearings by a mariner^s compass. From others of their nation, 
who had been at Philadelphia at a former period, they had pro- 
bably learned the exact direction of that city from their vil- 
lages, and had never lost sight of it, although they had already 
travelled three hundred miles through the woods, and had upwards 
of four hundred miles more to go before they could reach their 
destination. Of the exactness with which they can find out a 
strange place, to which they have been once directed by their 
own people, a striking example is furnished, I think, by Mr. 
Jefferson, in his account of the Indian graves in Virginia. These 
graves are nothing more than large mounds of earth in the woods, 
which, on being opened, are found to contain skeletons in an 
erect posture : the Indian mode of sepulture has been too often 
described to remain unknown to you. But to come to my story. 
A party of Indians that were passing on to some of the seaports 
on the Atlantic, just as the Creeks above mentioned were going 
to Philadelphia, were observed, all on a sudden, to quit the 
straight road by which they were proceeding, and, without ask- 
ing any questions, to strike through the woods, in a direct line 
to one of these graves, which lay at the distance of some miles 
from the road. Now, very near a century must have passed over 
since the part of Virginia in which this grave was situated had 
been inliabited by Indians ; and these Indian travellers, who were 
to visit it by themselves, had unquestionably never been in that 
part of the country before : they must have found their way to it 
simply from the description of its situation that had been handed 
down to them by tradition. — TFtW'* TravdB im Norih AmeneOf 
vol. ii. 

*3 Page 1 12.— T^ Mammoth comes* 
That I am justified m mdsmi^ \3aA IxvdisjL chief allude to Hie 
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mammoth, as an emblem of terror and destruction, will be seen 
bj the authoritj quoted below. Speaking of the mammoth, or 
big bnffido, Mr. Jefferson states that a tradition is preserved 
among the Indians of that animal still existing in the northern 
parts of America : — 

'* A delegation of warriors from the Delaware tribe having 
visited the Governor of Virginia during the revolution, on mat- 
ters of business, the governor asked them some questions relative 
to their country; and, among others, what they knew, or had 
heard, of the animal whose bones were found at the Salt-licks, on 
the Ohio. Their chief speaker immediately put himself into an 
attitude of oratory, and, with a pomp suited to what he conceived 
the elevation of his subject, informed him that it was a tradition, 
handed down from their fathers, that, in ancient times, a herd of 
these tremendous animals came to the Bick-bone-licks, and began 
an universal destruction of the bear, deer, elk, buffalo, and other 
animals which had been created for the use of the Indians ; that 
the Great Man above looking down and seeing this, was so en- 
raged, that he seized his lightning, descended on the earth, seated 
himself on a neighbouring mountain on a rock — of which, his 
seat, and the prints of his feet, are still to be seen — and hurled 
his bolts among them till the whole were slaughtered, except the 
big bull, who, presenting his forehead to the shafts, shook them 
off as they fell, but, missing one, at length it wounded him in the 
side ; whereon, springing round, he bounded over the Ohio, over 
the Wabash, the Illinois, and finally over the great lakes, where 
he is living at this day." — Jefferson^a Notes on Virginia, 

•* Page 'll2.'-8coming to wield tlie liaU^^tfor Ms brides 
With Brandt himself I toent to battle for^. 

This Brandt was a warrior of the Mohawk nation, who was 
engaged to allure by bribes, or to force by threats, many Indian 
tribes to the expedition against Pennsylvania. His blood, I be- 
lieve, was not purely Indian, but half German. He disgraced, 
however, his European descent by more than savage ferocity. 
Among many anecdotes which are given of him, the following is 
extracted from a traveller m America, already quoted : — " With 
a considerable body of his troops, he joined the troups under the 
eommand of Sir John Johnson. A skirmish took place with a 
body of American troops. The action was'watm) «sv\^t^sA\. 
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vras shot by a musket-ball in his heel; bat the Americans, in the 
end, were defeated, and an officer, with sixty men, were taken 
prisoners. The officer, after having deliyered up his sword, had 
entered into conversation with Sir John Johnson, who com- 
manded the British troops ; and they were talking t<^ther in the 
most friendly manner, when Brandt, having stolen slily behind 
them, laid the American officer low with a blow of his tomahawk. 
The indignation of Sir John Johnson, as may be readily sap> 
posed, was ronsed by snch an act of treachery, and he resented 
it in the warmest terms. Brandt listened to him unconcernedly; 
and, when he had finished, told him that he was sorry for his 
displeasure, but that, indeed, his heel was extremely painful at 
the moment, and he could not help revenging himself on the only 
chief of the party that he saw taken. Since he had killed the 
officer, he added, his heel was much less painful to him than it 
had been before."— TFtW'* TVawfe, vol. iL p. 297. 

3* Page 112.— TV) toAom nor relative tior blood remains, 

No, not a hindted dro^ thai runs m human veins. 

Every one who recollects the speoimen of Indian eloquenoe 
given in the speech of Logan, a Mingo chief, to the Governor of 
Virginia, will perceive that I have attempted to paraphrase its 
concluding and most striking expression — ** There runs not a 
drop of my blood in the veins of any living creature.** The 
similar salutation of the fictitious personage in my story, and the 
real Indian orator, makes it surely allowable to borrow such an 
expression; and if it appears, as it cannot but appear, to less 
advantage than in the original, I beg the reader to reflect how 
difficult it is to transpose such exquisitely simple words, without 
sacrificing q portion of their effect. 

In the spring of 1774, a robbery and murder were eommitted 
on an inhabitant of the frontiers of Virginia, by two TnHUna of 
the Shawanee tribe. The neighbouring whites, according to 
their custom, undertook to punish this outrage in a summary 
manner. Colonel Cresap, a man infamous for the many murders 
he had committed on those much injured people, collected a 
party and proceeded down the Kanaway in quest of vengeanee; 
unfortunately a canoe with women and children, with one maa 
only, was seen coming from the opposite shore miamied, and 
imsiuipecting an attack fronn tha whites, Cresap and hia pan^ 
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Gonoealed themselyes on the bank of the river, and the momeot 
the canoe reached the shore, singled out their objects, and at 
one fire killed every person in it. This happened to be the 
family of Logan, who had long been distinguished as a friend of 
the whites. This unworthy return provoked his vengeance; 
he accordingly signalized himself in the war which ensued. In 
the autumn of the same year, a decisive battle was fought at the 
mouth of the great Eanaway, in which the collected force of the 
Shawanees, Mingoes, and Delawares, were defeated by a detach- 
ment of the Virginian militia. The Indians sued for peace. 
Logan, however, disdained to be seen among the suppliants; but 
lest the sincerity of a treaty should be disturbed from which so 
distinguished a chief abstracted himself, he sent, by a messenger, 
the following speech to be delivered to Lord Dunmore : — 

" I appeal to any white man, if ever he entered Logan's cabin 
hongry, and he gave him not to eat; if ever he came cold and 
hungry^ and he clothed him not. During the course of the last 
long and bloody war, Logan remained idle in bis cabin, an 
advocate for peace. Such was my love for the whites, that 
my countrymen pointed as they passed, and said, Logan is the 
friend of white men. I had even thought to have lived with 
you, but for the injuries of one man. Colonel Cresap, the last 
spring, in cold blood, murdered all the relations of Logan, even 
my women and children. 

•* There runs not a drop of my blood in the veins of any living 
creature. — This called on me for revenge.— I have fought for it. 
— I have killed many. I have fully glutted my vengeance. — For 
my country I rejoice at the beams of peace— but do not harbour 
a thought that mine is the joy of fear. — Logan never felt fear. — 
He will not turn on his heel to save his life. — Who is there to 
mourn for Logan] not one." — Jeffei'son's Notes on Virginia. 

•• Page 120.— JP^'owi heights browsed by the bounding bovquetin. 

Laborde, in his "Tableau de la Suisse," gives a curious 
account of this animal, the wild sharp cry and elastic move- 
ments of which must heighten the picturesque appearance of its 
haunts: — '* Nature," says Laborde, ''has destined it to moun- 
tains covered with snow : if it is not exposed to keen cold, it 
becomes blind. Its agility in leaping much surpasses that of 
the chamois, and would appear incredible to those who have not 
seen it. There is not a mountain so high or steep to which it 
will not trust itself, provided it has room to place its feet; it 
can scramble along the highest wall, if its surfaAe \>^ xvx^*^^ '^ 
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^ Page 120. — Enamelled moss. 

The moss of Switzerland, as well as that of the Tyrol, is 
remarkable for a bright smoothness approaching to the appear- 
ance of enameL 

" Page 123. — ffow dear seemed even the waste and wild 

Shreckhom, 

The Shreckhom means, in German^ the Peak of Terror. 



8* 



Page 124. — Blindfold his native hills he could have known. 



I have here availed myself of a striking expression of the 
Emperor Napoleon respecting his recollections of Corsica, which 
is recorded in Las Cases' History of the Emperor's abode at St. 
Helena. 
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Page 145. 



Lochiel, the chief of the warlike clan of the Camerons, and 
descended from ancestors distinguished in their narrow sphere 
for great personal prowess, was a man worthy of a better cause 
and fate than that in which he embarked— the enterprise of the 
Stuarts in 1745. His memory is still fondly cherished among 
the Highlanders, by the appellation of the "Oentle Lochid;" 
for he was famed for his social virtues as much as his martial 
and magnanimous (though mistaken) loyalty. His influence was 
so important among the Highland chiefs, that it depended on his 
joining with his clan whether the standard of Charles shonld be 
raised or not in 1745. Lochiel was himself too wise a man to be 
blind to the consequences of so hopeless an enterprise, but his 
sensibility to the point of honour overruled his wisdom. Charles 
appealed to his loyalty, and he could not brook the reproaches of 
his Prince. When Charles landed at Borrodale, Lochiel went to 
meet him, but on his way called at his brother's house (Cameron 
of Fassafern), and told him on what errand he was going ; add- 
ing, however, that he meant to dissuade the Prince firom his 
enterprise. Fassafern advised him in that case to communicate 
his mind by letter to Charles. ** No," said Lochiel^ '' I think it 
due to my Prince to give him my reasons in person for refusing 
to join his standard." — "Brother," replied Fassafern, "I know 
yon better than you know yourself : if the Prince once sets eyes 
on you, he will make you do what he pleases." The int^nriew 
accordingly took place ; and Lochiel, with many arguments, bvt 
in vaiD, pressed the PreUudei \a T^WxiitA France, and 
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himself and his friends for a more favourable occasion, as he had 
oome« by his own acknowledgment, withoat arms, or money, or 
adherents : or, at all events, to remain concealed till his friends 
should meet and deliberate what was best to be done. Charles, 
whose mind was wound up to the utmost impatieuce, paid no 
r^^ard to this proposal, but answered, " that he was determined 
to put all to the hazard." " In a few days," said he, " I will 
erect the royal standard, and proclaim to the people of Great 
Britain, that Charles Stuart is come over to claim the crown of 
his anoettors, and to win it, or perish in the attempt. Lochiel. 
who, my ftkther has often told me, was our firmest friend, may 
stay at home and learn from the newspapers the fate of his 
Frinoe."— **No," said Lochiel, "I will share the fate of my 
Prince, and so shall every man over whom nature or fortune 
hath given me any power." 

The other chieftains who followed Charles embraced his cause 
with no better hopes. It engages our sympathy most strongly 
in their behalf, that no motive, but their fear to be reproached 
with cowardice or disloyalty, impelled them to the hopeless 
adventure. Of this we have an example in the interview of 
Prince Charles with Clanronald, another leading chieftain in the 
rebel army. 

" Charles," says Home, "almost reduced to despair, in his 
difloourse with Boisdale, addressed the two Highlanders with 
great emotion, and summing up his arguments for taking arms, 
conjured them to assist their Prince, their countryman, in his 
ntmoet need. Clanronald and his friend, though well inclined 
to the cause, positively refused, and told him that to take up 
arms without concert or support was to pull down certain ruin 
on their own heads. Charles persisted, argued, and implored. 
Daring this conversation (they were on shipboard) the parties 
-walked backwards and forwards on the deck ; a Highlander stood 
near them, armed at all points, as was then the fashion of his 
country. He was a younger brother of Kinloch Moidart, and 
had come o£f to the ship to inquire for news, not knowing who 
was aboard. When he gathered from their discourse that the 
stranger was the Prince of Wales, when he heard his chief and 
his brother refuse to take arms with their Prince, his colour 
went and came, his eyes sparkled, he shifted his place, and 
grasped his sword. Charles observed his demeanour, and 
turning briskly to him, called out, *Will you assist me]'— *I 
will, I will,' said Ronald ; ' though no other man in the High- 
lands should draw a sword, I am re(idy to die for ;70\i\* Ci\\«A\««k^ 
with a profuuoB of thanks to his champion, said, Yve vi\^«<i ^ 
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the Highl&nden were like him. Withoat farther deliberation, 
the two Maodonalds declared that they would also join, and nse 
their utmost endeavours to engage their countrymen to take 
arms."— £rome'«^w<. RihdXiony p. 40. 

** Page 158. — In Erin*8 yellow vesture dad. 

Yellow, dyed from saffron, was the favourite coloar of the 
ancient Irish. When the Irish chieftains came to make terms 
with Queen Elizabeth's lord-lieutenant, we are told by Sir Joha 
Davis, that they came to court in saffron-coloured uniforms. 

*' Page 160. — Their tribe, they taid, their high degree, 
Was sung in Tara's psaltery. 

The pride of the Irish in ancestry was so great, that one of the 
O'Neals being told that Barret of Castlemone had been there 
only four hundred years, he replied — that he hated the clown as 
if he had come there but yesterday. 

Tara was the place of assemblage and feasting of the petty 
princes of Ireland. Very splendid and fabulous deaeriptioiis are 
given by the Irish historians of the pomp and luxury of those 
meetings. The psaltery of Tara was the grand national register 
of Ireland. The grand epoch of political eminence in the eariy 
history of the Irish is the reign of their great and fitvoarite 
monarch, 011am Fodlah, who reigned, according to Keating, 
about 950 years before the Christian era. Under him was 
instituted the great Fes at Tara, which it is pretended was a 
triennal convention of the states, or a parliament ; the members 
of which were the Druids, and other learned men, who repre- 
sented the people in that assembly. Very minute aoooonts are 
given by Irish annalists of the magnificence and order of 
these entertainments; from which, if credible, we might ooUeet 
the earliest traces of heraldry that occur in history. To pieserfe 
order and regularity in the great number and variety of the 
members who met on such occasions, the Irish historians inftm 
us that, when the banquet was ready to be served up, the ahield- 
bearers of the princes, and other members of the oonventioa, 
delivered in their shields and targets, which were readily dis- 
tinguished by the coats of arms emblazoned upon them. Thcw 
were arranged by the grand marshal and principal henld, ani 
hung upon the walls on the right side of the table; and, epoi 
entering the apartments, osAh member took his seat andar 
i^spective shidd or targi&t, 'N'\\i\io\iLVi ^% ^MgoNMih 
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The concluding days of the meeting, it is allowed by the Irish 
antiquaries, were spent in very free excess of conviviality ; but 
the first six, they say, were devoted to the examination and 
settlement of the annals of the kingdom. These were publicly 
rehearsed. When they had passed the approbation of the 
assembly^ they were transcribed into the authentic chronicles 
of the nation^ which was called the Register, or Psalter, of 
Tara. 

Colonel Vallancey gives a translation of an old Irish fragment, 
found in Trinity College, Dublin, in which the palace of the 
above assembly is thus described, as it existed in the reign of 
Cormac : — 

" In the reign of Cormac the palace of Tara was nine hundred 
feet square ; the diameter of the surrounding rath, seven dice or 
casts of a dart ; it contained one hundred and fifty apartments ; 
one hundred and fifty dormitories, or sleeping-rooms for guards', 
and sixty men in each; the height was twenty-seven cubits; 
there were one hundred and fifty common drinking-horns, twelve 
doors^ one thousand guests daily, besides princes, orators, and 
men of science, engravers of gold and silver, carvers, modellers, 
and nobles." The Irish description of the banqueting-hall is 
thus translated: ''Twelve stalls or divisions in each wing; 
sixteen attendants on each side, and two to each table; one 
hundred guests in all." 



** Page 160. — And, steniTned De Bourgo's chivalry 1 

The house of O'Connor had a right to boast of their victories 
over the English. It was a chief of the O'Connor race who gave 
a check to the English champion De Courcy, so famous for his 
personal strength, and for cleaving a helmet at one blow of his 
sword, in the presence of the kings of France and England, when 
the French champion declined the combat with him. Though 
ultimately conquered by the English under De Bourgo, the 
O'Connors had also humbled the pride of that name on a memo- 
rable occasion— namely^ when Walter De Bourgo, an ancestor of 
that Be Bourgo who won the battle of Athunree, had become so 
insolent as to make excessive demands upon the territories of 
Connanght^ and to bid defiance to all the rights and properties 
resenred by the Irish chiefs. Eath O'Connor, a near descendant 
of the fitmous Cathal, sumamed of the Bloody Hand, rose against 
the nsorper^ and defeated the English so seveteVy, \Ai9i.\. NiXv^vc 
geoenl died of chagrin after the battle. 
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** Page 160.— Or healrjires for your jubilee. 

The month of May is to this day called Mi Beal tiennie— that 
is, the month of Seal's fire, in the original language of Ireland, 
and hence, I believe* the name of the Beltan festival in the 
Highlands. These fires were lighted on the summits of moan- 
tains (the Irish antiquaries say) in honour of the sun ; and are 
supposed, by those conjecturing gentlemen, to prove the orig^ 
of the Irish from some nation who worshipped Baal or Belas. 
Many hills in Ireland still retain the name of Cnoc Greine— that 
is, the Hill of the Sun ; and on all are to be seen the ruins of 
Druidical altars. 

** Page 161. — And play my ctarahech by thy side. 

The clarshech, or harp, the principal musical instrument of 
the Hibernian bards, does not appear to be of Irish origin, nor 
indigenous to any of the British islands. — The Britons un- 
doubtedly were not acquainted with it during the residence of 
the Romans in their country, as in all their coins, on which 
musical instruments are represented, we see only the Roman 
lyre, and not the British teylin, or harp. 

*" Page 161. — And saw at dawn Vie lofty hawn. 

Bawn, from the Teutonic Bawen— to construct and secure 
with branches of trees— was so called because the primitive Celtic 
fortifications were made by digging a ditch, throwing up a ram- 
part, and on the latter fixing stakes, which were interlaced with 
boughs of trees. This word is used by Spenser, but it is in- 
accurately called by Mr. Todd, his annotator, an eminence. 



i7 



Page 163. — To speak the malison of heaven. 



If the wrath which I have ascribed to the heroine of this little 
piece should seem to exhibit her character as too UDnatnnlily 
stripped of patriotic and domestic affections, I most b^ leave to 
plead the authority of Corneille in the representation of ariBUtf 
passion : I allude to the denunciation of Camille in the tragedy 
of "Horace." When Horace, accompanied by a soldier beari^K 
the three swords of the Curiatii, meets his sister, and invites bar 
to congratulate him on his victory, she expresses only hsr gMt, 
which, he attributes at ^T%t otv\^ to her feelings for the lots of kv 
two brothers ; but when f^he \>\iTi^a lot^Cki yd^»^ t«^ 
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him as the murderer of her lover, the last of the Curiatii, be 
exclaims : — 

** O del ! qui vit jamais una pareille rage ! 
Crois-tu done que je sois insensible & Toutrage, 
Que je souffre en mon sang ce mortel d6shonneur? 
Aime, aime cette mort qui fait notre bonheur? 
Et pr6fdre du moins au souvenir d'un homme 
Ce que doit ta naissance aux int6r6ts de Kome." 

At the mention of Rome, Camille breaks out into this apos- 
trophe : — 

"Rome, I'unique objet de mon ressentiment ! 
Home, k qui vient ton bras d'immoler mon amant ! 
Kome qui t'a vu nattre et que ton cceur adore ! 
Home enfln que je hais parce qu'elle t'honore ! 
Puissent tons ses voisins ensemble conjures 
Saper ses fondements encore mal assures; 
Et si ce n'est assez de toute I'ltalie, 
Que rOrient contre elle d. I'Occident s'allie; 
Que cent peuples unis des bouts de I'univers 
Passent pour la d6truire et les monts et les mers; 
Qu'elle-m6me sur soi renverse ses murailles, 
Et de ses propres mains d^chire ses entrailles ! 
Que le courroux du cicl allum6 par mes vceux 
Fasse pleuvoir sur elle un d61uge de feux ! 
Puiss6-je de mes yeux y voir tomber ce foudre, 
Voir ses maisons en cendre et tes lauriers en poudre. 
Voir le dernier Remain k son dernier soupir, 
Moi seule en 6tre cause, et mourir de plaisir ! " 

*• Page 163. — And go to Athunree/ (/ cried). 

la the reign of Edward II., the Irish presented to Pope John 
XXII. a memorial of their sufferings under the English, of 
which the language exhibits all the strength of despair. *' Ever 
nnce the English (say they) first appeared upon our coasts, they 
entered our territories under a certain specious pretence of char- 
ity, and external hypocritical show of religion, endeavouring at 
the same time, by every artifice malice could suggest, to extir- 
{»ate VLB root and branch, and without any other right than that 
of the strongest ; they have so far succeeded by base fraudulence, 
and canning, that they have forced us to quit our fair and ample 
habitations and inheritances, and to take refuge like wild beasts 
in the mountains, the woods, and the morasses of the country : 
nor OTon can the caverns and dens protect us against their insati- 
able aTarice. They pursue us even into these fT\^\\t{\)\ «\^%>!^\ 
endeayonriii/r to dhpossesa as of the wild unouUWa\A^ toOl%, «st»^ 
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arrogate to themselves the pbopbrtt of eyebt plaob on which 
we can stamp the figure of our feet." 

The greatest effort ever made by the ancient Irish to regain 
their '^ative independence was made at the time when they called 
over the brother of Robert Bruce from Scotland. William de 
Bourgo^ brother to the Earl of Ulster, and Bichard de Berming- 
ham, were sent against the main body of the native insargentSj 
who were headed rather than commanded by Felim O'Connor. 
The important battle which decided the subjection of Ireland 
took place on the 10th of August 1815. It was the bloodiest 
that ever was fought between the two nations, and continued 
throughout the whole day, from the rising to the setting sun. 
The Irish fought with inferior discipline, but with great en- 
thusiasm. They lost ten thousand men, among whom were 
twenty-nine chiefs of Connaught. Tradition states that, after 
this terrible day, the O'Connor family, like the Fabian, were so 
nearly exterminated, that throughout all Connaught not one of 
the name remained, except Felim's brother, who was capable of 
bearing arm^. 

" Page \%b.— The dark-attired Culdee. 

The Culdees were the primitive clergy of Scotland, and appa- 
rently her only clergy from the sixth to the eleventh century. 
They were of Irish origin, and their monastery on the island of 
lona or Icolmkill was the seminary of Christianity in North 
Britain. Presbyterian writers have wished to prove them to 
have been a sort of Presbyters, strangers to the Komish Church 
and Episcopacy. It seems to be established that they were not 
enemies to Episcopacy: but that they were not slavishly sub- 
jected to Rome, like the clergy of later periods, appears by their 
resisting the Papal ordinances respecting the celibacy of rdigioQS 
men, on which account they were ultimately displaced by the 
Scottish sovereigns to make way for more Popish canons. 



so 



Page 188. — And the shield of alarm wot dumb. 



Striking the shield was an ancient mode of oonvocatioii to war 
among the Gael. 

Page 192. 

The tradition which forms the substance of tliete stAUU ii 
still preserved in Gkravany. An ancient tower on a hsigUk 
caiied the Rolandseok, a iew xoAi^ v^'v^'ft^Tot ttn ^fibi^ ^JbJai, i 
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showD as the habitation which Eoland built in sight of a 
nunnery, into which his mistress had retired, on having heard 
an unfounded account of his death. Whatever may be thought 
of the credibility of the legend, its scenery must be recollected 
with pleasure by every one who has visited the romantic land- 
scape of the Drachenfels, the Rolandseck, and the beautiful 
adjacent islet of the Rhine, where a nunnery still stands. 



ss 



Page 196.— 7%at eftit the advenfroiis Norman wore. 



A Norman leader, in the service of the King of Scotland, 
married the heiress of Lochow, in the twelfth century, and from 
liim the Campbells are sprung. 

•• Page 216. — Regret the lark that gladdens England's morn, 

Mr. P. Ounningham, in his interesting work on New South 
Wales, gives the following account of its song-birds : — " We are 
not moved here with the deep mellow note of the blackbird, 
poured out from beneath some low stunted bush, nor thrilled 
with the wild warblings of the thrush perched on the top 01 
some tall sapling, nor charmed with the blithe carol of the lark 
as we proceed early a-field; none of our birds rivalling those 
divine songsters in realising the poetical idea of 'the music of the 
grove:* while 'parrots* chattering* must supply the place of 
' nightingales' singing ' in the future amorous lays of our sighing 
Celadons. We have our lark, certainly ; but both his appearance 
and note are a most wretched parody upon the bird about which 
our English poets have made so many fine similes. He will 
mount from the ground, and rise, fluttering upwards in the 
same manner, and with a few of the starting notes of the English 
lark ; but, on reaching the height of thirty feet or so, down he 
drops suddenly and mutely, diving into concealment among the 
long grass, as if ashamed of his pitiful attempt. For the pert 
firisky robin, pecking and pattering against the windows in the 
dull days of winter, we have the lively ' superb warbler,' with 
his blue shining plumage and his long tapering tail, picking up 
the crumbs at our doors; while the pretty red-bills, of the size 
and form of the goldfinch, constitute the sparrow of our clime, 
flying in flocks about our houses, and building their soft downy 
pigmy nests in the orange, peach, and lemon-trees surrounding 
them." — Cunningham*s Two Years in New South Wales, vol. ii. 
p. 216. 
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LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. 



Oliver Goldsmith was descended from a race so unlncky that 
one of his biographers is said to have heard from three different 
branches of the fiunily in different Darts of Ireland that, while 
the hearts of the Goldsmiths were always in the right place, their 
heads seemed to be doing anything but what they ought. He was 
bom at Pallus, in the county of Longford, on the 10th of Novem- 
ber 1728. His fEkther was a clergyman, with a large fsunily and 
a small income^ who had strained his means to the uttermost to 
provide a liberal education for his eldest son. Oliver, therefore, 
was early destined to a trade, and his education was for some 
years of the most elementary kind. From the village dame he 
]ja88ed, when six years old, to the village schoolmaster, and from 
the village schoolmaster successively to the schools of Elphin, 
Aihlone, and Edgeworthston. But some sallies of boyish toJent 
having attracted the notice of his father's friends, his destination 
was changed ; and, at their instigation and with their assistance, 
Oliver was entered a sizar of Trinity College, Dublin, on the 
nth of June 1745. 

With his entrance to the University our knowledge ot Gold- 
smith's character begins. Penury, which, with a well-regulated 
mind, is ihe surest stimulus to exertion, was, in his case, aggra- 
vated by an idleness which became in turn the parent of " low 
diversions, lassitude, and debt." He squabbled with his tutor, 
he gave entertainments to the most dissolute of both sexes, he 
absconded, he returned. It is not wonderful, therefore, that he 
never looked back upon the four years he spent in Dublin with- 
out feelings of the deei)est shame and self-abasement. They 
passed, as one of his biographers has remarked. " without 
pleasure, profit, or distinction ;" and it was not without diffi- 
culty that, on the 27th of February 1749, he obtained Ia% 
bachelor's desgrse. 
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His £Ekiher was now dead, but the loss was more than snpplicd 
to him by his nncle Contarine. It was* that gentleman's wisL 
that his nephew should take holy orders ; and for holy orders, 
accordingly, Oliver, with his usual complaisance, applied. But 
instead of preparing for his examination he spent his days in 
country rambles, and his nights in drinking, gambling, and 
flute-playing in the Tillage ale-house. The result was as might 
have been expected. He was refused ordination, and in the end 
was glad to accept the situation of tutor in the fiunily of a Mr. 
Flynn. 

He lost it, as he lost every situation he ever filled, through an 
act of indiscretion. He thought it well to tax one of the £unih 
with cheating at cards. He returned home. Mounted on a 
good horse, and with thirty guineas in his pocket, he determined 
to go forth upon his adventures. At the end of six weeks he 
returned penniless to his mother's house. His reception was 
of the coolest. But his uncle's patience was not exhausted. It 
was resolved that Oliver should begin to keep terms at the Tem- 
ple ; and for London, accordingly, he set out by way of* Dublin. 
But his old luck followed him. In Dublin he was fleeced of all 
his money at a gaming-table, and the prodigal son returned once 
more to his mother's house in disgrace and affliction. 

But there is a love which sufiereth long and is kind, and sucb 
a love was his uncle Contarine's. The graceless lad was again 
equipped and sent to Edinburgh to study medicine. At Edin- 
burgh he got into debt, and was only saved from arrest by the 
interference of a Mend. Thence, after a residence of two years, 
he proceeded to Leyden to complete his studies. At Leyden he 
acquired a smattering of chemistry and anatomy, and renewed 
his acquaintance with the dice-box and the card-table. At dice 
and cuxls he squandered every farthing of his money, and theo 
set out to make the tour of Europe on foot, with one spare Bhirt> 
a flute, and a borrowed guinea. It was during this tour, and 
amid the majestic scenery of Switzerland, that our "philosophic 
vagabond" wrote the first sketch of his greatest poem, the Tia- 
veller. 

Goldsmith returned to England in the autumn of 1766. His 
unde had died while he was in Italy, and Oliver was now in 
extreme distress. It was with much difficulty, and not till after 
a long delay, that he succeeded in obtaining employment aa 
shopman to a chemist. From this situation he was rescued by the 
kindness of an old friend. Dr. Sleigh. With the doetor's ke^ 
be now tried, but unsuccessfully, to establish himself in msdi- 
ad practice. The baffl«d adven\.xa€T VSck!a«l<cstft^ ^m ^mA te 
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tanbrace an oflfer now opportunely made him by Griffiths, the 
buokseller, to contribute to the Monthly Eeview for a salary, and 
board and lodging in his employer's house. 

But Goldsmith and Mrs. Griffiths soon quarrelled. He there- 
fore threw up his situation, and became for the second time an 
usher in the academy of Dr. Milner at Feckham. Through the 
interest of this gentleman, he at length obtained the appointment 
of physician to one of the factories in India. To meet the 
expenses of his outfit, he issued proposals to publish by subscrip- 
tion his Enquiry into the Present State of Polite Literature in 
Europe. But owing to his inability to pass the necessary exa- 
mination before the College of Surgeons, his Indian appointment 
was cancelled ; and Goldsmith became once more a literary adven- 
turer upon town. 

He soon got inyolved in new difficulties. On the eve of his 
examination at Surgeon's HaU, he had opened negotiations with 
his old employer, Griffiths. His clothes were in tattei's, and 
it was necessary to appear in fitting garb before his examiners, 
[n exchange for four articles for the Monthly Review, Grif- 
fiths consented to become surety to a tailor for a new suit, 
to be paid for or returned by a stated day. The day came. 
But the clothes were in pawn, and the books in pledge. The 
bookseller stigmatised the poet as "a sharper and a villain." 
The poet, in a letter which can scarcely be read without tears, 
begged to be sent to gaol. " I have seen it," he says, " inevitable 
these three or four weeks, and, by heavens ! request it as a 
favour — as a favour that may prevent something more fatal. I 
have been for some years struggling with a wretched being, with 
all that contempt which indigence brings with it, and with all 
those strong passions which make contempt insupportable. What, 
then, has a gaol that is formidable 1 I shall at least have the 
society of wretches, and such is to me true society." The wrath 
of Griffiths, after some more grumbling and vituperation, was at 
length appeased. Goldsmith consented to write a Life of Voltaire 
for twenty guineas, from which the debt was to be subtracted. 
And " here," says a distinguished critic in the Quarterly Review, > 
" closed for ever his ill-starred alliance with the bookseller who 
was the first to start him in his literary career, and the first to 
make him feel the bitter bondage of the calling. Griffiths, Mr. 
Forster relates, retired from business three or four years later, 
and ended by keeping two carriages, and attending regularly at 
the meeting-house. So prosperous and pious a gentleman little 
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dreamt that he was to be known to posterity by his griping 
insolence to his pauper scribe." 

The most complete picture which we perhaps possess of Grab 
Street life has come down to us, as the writer in the Quar- 
terly remarks, in connection with Goldsmith. When Goldsnith 
entered upon his literary career, the a^ of private patronage 
had passed away, and "the patronage of the public did not 
yet furnish the means of comfortable subsistence. The prices 
paid by booksellers to authors were so low that a man of con- 
siderable talents and unremitting industry could do litUe more 
than provide for the day which was passing over him. The lean 
kine had eaten up the £a.t kine. The thin and withered ears had 
devoured the good ears. The season of rich harvests was over, 
and the period of famine had begun. All that is squalid and 
miserable might now be summed up in the word Poet. That 
word denoted a creature dressed like a scarecrow, familiar with 
compters and spunging-houses, and perfectly qualified to decide 
on the comparative merits of the Common Side in the King's 
Bench prison and of Mount Scoundrel in the Fleet. All the 
Wees of the gambler and of the beggar were blended with those 
of the author. The prizes in the wretched lottery of book-mating 
were scarcely less ruinous than the blanks. If good fortune 
came, it came in such a manner that it was almost certain to be 
abused. After months of starvation and despair, a full third 
night or a well-received dedication filled the pocket of the lean, 
ragged, unwashed poet with guineas. He hastened to ^oy 
those luxuries with the images of which his mind had been 
naunted while he was sleeping amidst the cinders and eating 
potatoes at the Irish ordinary in Shoe Lane. A week of taverns 
soon qualified him for another year of night-cellars. Such wai 
the life of Savage, of Boyse, and of a crowd of others. Some- 
times blazing in gold-laced hats and waistcoats ; sometimes lying 
in bed because their coats had gone to pieces, or wearing paper 
cravats because their linen was in pawn; sometimes drinking 
Champskgne and Tokay with Betty Careless ; sometimes standing 
at the window of an eating-house in Porridge Lane, to snuff up 
the scent of what they could not afford to taste; they knew 
luxury ; they knew beggary ; but they never knew comfort."* 

Something like this, though not to the full extent of the misery 
of Savage or Boyse, was the life which Goldsmith was now lead* 
ing. He had removed to private lodgings in Green Arbour Court 
in the Old Bailey. But although, during the first nine monthi 
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of his residence there, he was a frequent contributor to the 
Critical Beview, then under the management of Smollett, his 
poverty was still extreme. In October of the same year, he 
started a weekly publication called, the Bee, which expired 
after a brief existence of eight weeks. It was entirely written by 
himself, but contains nothing at all calculated to add to his fame. 

On the 12th of January 1760, the first number of the Public 
Ledger appeared. To this paper, which belonged to Newberry, 
and was published daily. Goldsmith agreed to contribute two 
artides a-week, for each of which he was to be x>aid a guinea. 
These papers, afterwards collected under the title of the Citi- 
len of the World, soon attracted a considerable degree of atten- 
tion. " The plan which G^oldsmith adopted of introducing an 
Oriental commenting upon manners so different from his own, 
had been firequently tried, and, in the case of Montesquieu, 
with distinguished success. The absurdity of usages which only 
appear rational because they are familiar, becomes strikingly 
apparent when they are described by a stranger with the wonder 
1^ norelly. This happy artifice comes to nothing in the hands 
•f GkildBmith. EUs Chinese is to all intents and purposes an 
WngligliTnAii ; and whenever he attempts to make him speak in 
character, the failure is complete. It is simply as a collection of 
light papers upon the vices and follies of the day that the work 
must be regarded. As in all his speculations, there is much 
that is commonplace ; but he skims pleasantly over the surface 
of things, given picturesque sketches of the men he met and 
the haunts he firequented, and intermingles observations which, 
whether grave or gay, bear the stamp of his kindly nature."* 

Towards the close of the same year, he removed to lodgings in 
Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, where, on the 81st of May 1761, 
he for the first time received a visit from Samuel Johnson. Percy, 
throogh whom Goldsmith had been introduced to the great 
moralist, tells a story of the meeting which we must not over- 
look. On calling for the sage, the bishop found him in a trim 
unlike what he had ever before witnessed, his clothes new, and 
his wig nicely powdered. Marvelling why the negligent Johnson 
should dress himself with such courtly care to visit an indigent 
author in his humble apartment, Percy ventured to inquire the 
cause, and received for reply: — "Why, sir, I hear that Gold- 
smith, who is a very great sloven, justifies his disregard of clean- 
liness and decency by quoting my practice, and I am desirouR 
this night to show him a better example. "> But it was from 
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110 iadifference to dress that Goldsmith ever played the sloven. 
Id his youth he is said to hare appeared before the Bishop 
of Elphin, when he applied for ordination^ in a pair of led 
breeches. At Edinburgh his dress was of sky-blue satin: hii 
hat was silver-laoed. During his early r^idenoe in Lon- 
don, a suit of tarnished green and gold adorned his awkward 
figure ; and when he had become a oelebrityy he threw the 
town into oonyulsions of laughter by appearing in a bloom- 
coloured coat for which it is doubtfid if his tailor, Mr. Fflby, 
was ever x>aid. It was poverty, not his will, that made Gold- 
smith a sloven. 

From 1762 to 1764, Goldsmith remained in the employment of 
Newberry, compiling, pamphleteering, and writing histoiyand 
biography. At the end of the latter year he was arrested by 
his landlady for rent. It was on this occasion that Johnson inter- 
posed so signally on behalf of his friend. On hearing of the arrest 
he sent the poor poet a guinea, and shortly afterwards followed 
his messenger in person. He found Goldsmith, says Boswell, is 
a violent passion, the guinea changed, and a bottle of Madeira 
on the table. The poet*s only hopes of extrication lay in a 
novel he had just completed. Johnson examined it, saw its 
merit, and carried it to the younger Newberry, who purchased 
it for sixty guineas. But the bookseller's opinion of the manu- 
script was so low, that it lay neglected in his desk until tht 
publication of the Traveller had firmly established its 9Bai3tia^% 
Ktme. 

The Traveller was published on the 19th of December 1764, 
just nine years after it had been commenced. Tet, as has been 
well remarked by a distinguished critic, nobody would have 
guessed " what months of toil lay hid in that little pam^^ikt of 
verse, which seemed as if it had flowed from the author's mind 
with the same facility that it fell from the reader's tongue." But 
the reward was at least commensurate with the toiL The poem 
was extensively read, and, wherever it was read, was reguded 
with unmixed admiration. 

In connection with this publication, a characteristio aneodoti 
is told of Goldsmith. He was at the Temple Exchange Coffoa* 
house one day when Kelly, the author of False Delioaoy, wsi 
present. Kelly introduced himself to (Goldsmith, and iurited 
him to dinner. " I would with pleasure accept your kind inTita* 
tion," was the answer ; " but, to tell you the truth, my dear boy* 
my Traveller has found me a home in so many places, thiA I 
am engaged, I believe, three days. Let me see— -to-daj I diM 
with Burke, to-morrow w\\3;\ Dt. '^x^gso^, %aBd the next «Hh 
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Beauderk ; but TU tell you what III do for you — I'll dine "ivith 
yon on Saturday." 

On the 27th of March 1766, the day on which the Vicar of 
Wakefield appeared, he was living in Gkirden Court, in the 
Temple. The merit of the Vicar was so instantly recognized, 
that three editions of it were sold within the year. It« merit, 
indeed, it is scarcely possible to overrate. The benevolence, the 
simplicity, and the cheerfulness of the hero, contrast finely with 
the little vanities and woman-like stratagems of his Mrife. We 
shall search in vain — except, perhaps, in a Dutch picture — for a 
repres^tation, at once so minute and faithful, of the varied phases 
of domestic life. 

To men of letters the stage was, in the days of Goldsmith, 
profitable to an extent little dreamt of by the majority of 
t]iose who cater, in our own times, for the pulolic entertainment. 
To the stage, accordingly. Goldsmith, whose economy was ever 
in the inverse ratio to his success, now turned his atten- 
lion. In 1767 his comedy of the Good-natured Man was com- 
pleted. It was offered to Garrick, but refused. Colman, how- 
ever, then manager of Covent Garden, determined to bring it 
OIL the stage. It appeared on the 29th of January 1768. The 
prologue was written by Johnson. Shuter played the part of 
Croaker; and to his "irresistible comicality" the partial sue- 
eeB8 of the piece must be attributed. For its success was 
only partial. At the Turk's Head the author might, to im- 
press his friends more forcibly with an idea of his magnani- 
mity, sing his favourite song of The old woman tossed in a blanket 
aevetUeai Umea as high as the moon ; but all the while, as he him- 
self afterwards confessed, he was suffering such agonies, that, if 
he had put a morsel into his mouth, it would have choked him. 
The play dragged through ten nights. But what with the hun- 
dred pounds he received from the copyright, and what with a suc- 
oessfbl " third night," Goldsmith netted from the comedy, which 
Johnson pronounced to be by far the best that had appeared since 
the Provoked Husband, a sum of nearly five hundred guineas. 
* Hia five hundred guineas were spent in purchasing and fui> 
niahing a set of chambers in Brick Court, Temple. To provide 
for hia daily bread he was therefore obliged to accept an offer 
from Davies the bookseller, to compile a history of Rome for two 
hundred and fifty guineas. The history was commenced in 1767, 
and finished in February 1769. Its merit, so far as regards 
■choIarBhip, is not great ; but its style, in spite of the haste with 
whicih the book was written, is such as fully to bear out wli&i. 
Joimaon said of it, that Goldsmith's AbridgeiaenX* '^^ia 'W\.\«3 

(£64J 17 
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than that of Lucius Floms or Eutropius ; and^ if compared with 
that of Yertot, it would be found, in the same places of Boman 
history, to excel it. 

It was now that the honorary appointment of Professor of 
History in the Royal Academy of Fainting was conferred upon 
Goldsmith ; an honour which, to one in his situation, was, as he 
has himself remarked in a letter to his brother Maurice, " like 
ruffles to one that wants a shirt." To provide the shirt, he 
now contracted with Davies for a History of England, in four 
volumes, to be finished in two years. The stipulated price 
was five hundred pounds. He also agreed to compile, for 
Griffin, a work on Natural History, in eight volumes, for eight 
hundred guineas. The History of England did not appear till 
1771 ; and the unhappy author was in his grave before the His- 
tory of Animated Nature was published. 

The Deserted Village, however, now occupied the chief share 
of his attention. It was published on the 26th of May 1770, and 
ran through four editions in a month. It brought him a hun- 
dred pounds : scanty payment for so many months of anxious 
labour ! Well might Goldsmith tell Lord Lisbume that he could 
not afford to court the Muses. The Muses, he said, would let 
him starve. It was by his other labours only that he could make 
shifb to eat and drink. 

On the 7th of September 1771, Goldsmith writes to Bennefc 
Langton, " I have been trying these three months to do some- 
thing to make people laugh. Here have I been strolling about 
the hedges studying jests with a most tragical countenance. The 
comedy is now finished, but when or how it will be acted, or 
whether it will be acted at all, are questions I cannot resolve." 
The comedy thus announced was She Stoops to Conquer. It 
long appeared, indeed, as if it would not be acted. (Warrick was 
lukewarm. Cobnan shook his head. The players mutinied. No 
one but Johnson believed that it would outlive the first repreaenta- 
tion. Nevertheless it was entirely successful. *' I know of no 
comedy," said Johnson, " that has for many years so exhilerated 
an audience, that has answered so much the grand end of comedy,* 
making an audience merry." " The play," wrote GK>ldsmith (0 
Gradock, " has met with a success much beyond your expecta- 
tions and mine. I cannot help saying that I am very sick of the 
stage ; and though I believe I shall get three tolerable benefitSi 
yet I shall, on the whole, be a loser in a pecuniary light." In t 
pecuniary light he was certainly no loser. Eight hundred pomidt 
was no mean reward, even for such a pky as She Steopt ti 
Conq^ier. 
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He now set about compiling a History of Greece, which, how- 
eyer, he did not live to finish. He was subject to strangury ; 
and an attack of the disorder in 1774, brought on a nervous 
fever. He persisted in prescribing for himself; yet, in spite 
of his prescriptions, although his strength visibly declined, the 
worse symptoms of the disease had disappeared. '' Tour pulse," 
said his friend Dr. Turton, '' is in much greater disorder than 
it should be from the degree of fever which you have. Is your 
mind at ease?" " No," said the dying man, "it is not." A 
few days afterwards, on the 4th of April 1774, he breathed his 
last. He lies in the Temple burying-ground : 'But only ooe 
place was worthy of holding his remains. They should have 
reposed side by side with those of Chaucer and Dryden in West- 
minster Abbey. 

A few weeks before his death a trivial incident gave occasion to 
one of the happiest of Goldsmith's minor poems. A " wit- 
oombat" had taken place one evening between him and Garrick at 
the Literary Club, in which Garrick came o£f victorious. Several 
other members had either then or afterwards made the poet the 
butt of their ridicule. Goldsmith was stung to the quick, and 
immediately set about Retaliation. The sensation it produced 
was immense. The public voice was entirely with Goldsmith ; 
and for the few remaining days of his life he was treated with a 
respect such as had not been paid to the author of the Traveller 
or the Yicar, but which must have been peculiarly soothing to a 
man of a tcmx)er so vain and sensitive. 

He left behind him debts amounting, it is said, to nearly two 
thousand pounds. " Never, surely," wrote Johnson, " was ever 
poei so trusted before !" 

A great critic has said of Southey's heroes that they make love 
either like angels or cattle. In Roderick we have a type of the 
one dass, as we have in the Glendoveer a type of the other. In 
Roderick, loathing succeeds lust in the monarch's bosom as na- 
tnrally and almost as instantaneously as darkness succeeds sun- 
set in the tropics. In Eehama, on the other hand, the Glen- 
doveer's love of Eailyal never burned so brightly or so purely as 
when he gazed upon the leprous fsrce and arms of his mistress. 
Just so it was with Goldsmith. The poet in his study no more 
resembled the poet in society than the love of the Glendoveer 
resembled the love of Roderick. Horace Walpole called him 
an '* inspired idiot." " He wrote like an angel," says Garrick, 
"but talked like poor Poll." Chamier, the under-secretary 
at war, could scarcely be made to credit that \a ^^a \>Vi<& w^^"^ 
of the Traveller. " "SRqII;' said he, at \ei\gV\i, ^S\i« ^ Vsv»^ 
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talk with the poet, " I do believe that he wrote it himself; And 
let me tell you that is believing a great deal." These may be 
exaggerations ; but they are exaggerations of such a kind, that| to 
have had any force, they must have possessed no little sembliuioe 
to truth. Johnson's opinion was but little more £ikvourable. 
Discoursing one day of Goldsmith, he remarked that, great as his 
genius was, he had no fixed notions on any subject, that his 
eagerness to shine was only exceeded by the slightness of his 
knowledge, and that he was perpetually discussing questions of 
which he was altogether ignorant. "If he were with two 
founders," said the sage, '' he would &11 a-talking on the 
method of making cannon, though both of them would soon see 
that he did not know of what metal a cannon is made." His 
manner of speaking, according to Cooke, was "strange, uncouth, 
and deranged." The hurry of his ideas, says Boswell, produced 
a laughable confusion in their expression. " I never could con- 
ceive the reason," remarked Goldsmith once to Lord Shelbume, 
" why they call you Malagrida ; for Malagrida was a very good 
sort of man." His vanity was so excessive as to amount ahnost 
to insanity. " He would neva*," said Garrick, " allow a 
superior in any art from writing poetry to dancing a hornpipe." 
" How well this ix)stboy drives," said Johnson to Boswell. 
" Now, if Goldy were here he would say he could drive better." 
Oratory, in his opinion, was a mere knack, which anybody 
could learn to practise as well as Burke. " Pshaw ! I can do it 
better myself," was his exclamation one day at an exhibition of 
puppets, on seeing the dexterity with which they tossed theii 
pikes ; and the same evening he broke his shins at a party in at* 
tempting to excel them at a leap. 

Every one must remember the fine lines in which Crabbe has 
perpetuated the memory of what has been called his " babbling 
envy." 

" Genius is Jealous: T have heard of some 
Who, if unnoticed, grew perversely dumb : 
Nay, different talents would their envy raise: 
Poets have sickened at a dancer's praise ; 
And one, the happiest writer of his time 
Grew pale at hearing Reynolds was subliroe. 
That Rutland's Duchess wore a heavenly smile— 
** And 1," said he, " neglected all the while 1 '* 

But there was no rancour in his envy. Boswell, who was eer^ 
tainly no lover of Goldsmith, himself admits tlu»--iiay, evei 
goes so fEu* as to say that he had no more envy than other peopla 
He only talked of it more fx^V]. i>v[Y&, m the story he teUi flf 
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Goldsmith's once proposing to muster a party to damn Home'ft 
Fatal Discovery, for the reason that " no such fellows should 
be enoonraged/' asserts it to have been a '' transient thought, 
which, upon the least check, he would have immediately re- 
nounced, and as heartily joined to support the piece he had before 
devoted to destruction." 

It is fitting that, for the instruction of posterity, these weak- 
nesses should be remembered ; but it is also fitting that we should 
bear no grudging testimony to that kindliness of heart, which no 
poverty could sour, and to which misery never appealed in vain — 
to that princely generosity which no ingratitude could impair — 
to that simplicity of character, the remembrance of which could 
draw tears from the eyes of Burke — and, above all, to that genius, 
so lively and so versatile, which has endeared him to the hearts of 
three generations, and will continue, so long as our language lasts, 
to make him one of the most popular of British writers *' Tread 
lightly on his ashes, ye men of genius, for he was your kins- 
man; weed his grave clean, ye men of goodness, for he was your 
brother." 





THE TRATELLEE; 



A PEOSPBCT OP SOCIETY* 



TO THB EET. HBHRY GOLDSMITH. 
Dub Sii, 
I ah scnatble that the Meodaliip between us can acquire 
no new force from the oeremouieB of a dedication; and 
peiiiapa it demaDds an ezcuee tlius to prefix jour nama 
to my attempts, which jott decline giving with your own. 
But, as a part of this poem waa formerly written you from 
Bwiteerland, the whole can now, with propriety, be only in- 
Kiibed to yon. It will also throw a light upon many parta 
of it when the reader miderstands that it is addressed to a 
man who, despising fiime and fortune, has retired early 
to happiness and obscurity, with an inccme of forty pounds 
tr-jeax. 

I now perceive, my dear brother, the wisdom of your 
bomble choice. Ton have entered upon a sacr«d office 
where the harvest is great and the labourers are but few; 
whilt you have left the field of ambition where the labouieia 
are nuwy and the harvest not worth carrying away. But 
of all kinds of ambition, what from the refinement of the 
times, from difierent systems of criticism, and from the divi- 

* PiiBt published in December 1764, and qow repiioted {mm 
the 90i edition, which was tLe last that appeared in the authui'* 
lifetime. Henr; Qoldsmith was Oliier's elder bcutW. 
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fiions of party, that which pursues poetical fame is the 
wildest. 

Poetry makes a principal amusement among unpolished 
nations; but in a country yerging to the extremes of refine- 
ment, painting and music come in for a share. As these 
offer the feeble mind a less laborious entertainment, they at 
first rival poetry, and at length supplant her; they engross 
all that favour once shown to her, and though but younger 
sisters, seize upon the Oder's birthright. 

Yet, however this ai-t may be neglected by the powerful, 
it is still in great danger from the mistaken efforts of the 
learned to improve it. What criticisms have we not heard 
of late in favour of blank verse, and Pindaric odes, choruses, 
anapests, and iambics, alliterative care and happy negli- 
gence ! Every absurdity has now a champion to d^end it; 
and as he is generally much in the wrong, so he has always 
much to say; for error is ever talkative. 

But there is an enemy to this art still more dangerous— 
I mean party. Party entirely distorts the judgment, and 
destroys the taste. When the mind is once infected with 
this disease, it can only find pleasure in what contributes to 
increase the distemper. Like the tiger that seldom desists 
from pursuing man after having once preyed upon human 
fiesh, the reader who has once gratified his appetite with 
calumny makes ever after the most agreeable feast upon 
murdered reputation. Such readers generally admire some 
half-witted thing, who wants to be thought a bold man, 
having lost the character of a wise one. Him they digmff 
with the name of poet: his tawdry lampoons are called 
satires, his turbulence is ssdd to be force, and his frouy 
fire. 

What reception a poem may find, which has neither abuse, 
party, nor blank verse to support it, I cannot tell, nor am I 
solicitous to know. My aims are right Without espousing 
the cause of any party, I have attempted to moderate th« 
rage of all. I have endeavoured to show that there mayba 
equal happiness in states that are differently govemed firom 
our own, that every state has a particular principle <^ bap* 
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iness, and that this principle in each may be carried to 
mischieyous excess. There are few can judge better 
lan yourself how feu: these positions are illustrated in this 
9em. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Your most affectionate brother, 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 



Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 
Or by the lazy Scheld, or wandering Po, 
Or onward, where the rude Carinthian boor 
Againjt the houseless stranger shuts the door, 
Or where Campania's plain forsaken lies, 
A weary waste expanding to the skies — 
"Where'er I roam, whatever realms to see, 
My heart untravell'd fondly turns to thee. 
Still to my brother turns with ceaseless pain, 
And drags at each remove a lengthening chain. 

Eternal blessings crown my earliest friend. 
And round his dwelling guardian saints attend ! 
Blest be that spot, where cheerful guests retire. 
To pause from toil, and trim their evening fire; 
Blest that abode, where want and pain repair. 
And every stranger finds a ready chair; 
Blest be those feasts with simple plenty crown'd. 
Where all the ruddy family around 
Laugh at the jests of pranks that never fail, 
Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale, 
Or press the bashful stranger to his food, 
And learn the luxury of doing good \ 

But me, not destined such delights to share, 
My prime of life in wandering spent, and care — 
Impell*d, with steps unceasing, to pursue 
Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the vievr; 
That, like the circle bounding earth and skies. 
Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies — 



H; fbrtone leads to traverse realms ilaDe, 
And find no spot of all the world m; own 




Ev^u now where Alpine sohtudes Bscend, 
I ut me down a pensive hour to spend, 
An il phtced on b^ above the storm's career, 
Look downivard where a hundred realms appear — 
Utea, forests, dties, pl^na, eitendisg wide, 
The ponip of kings, the shepherd's humbler pride. 
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When thus creation's charms around combine, 
Amidst the store should thankless pride repine ? 
Say, should the philosophic mind disdain 
That good which makes each humbler bosom vain ? 
Let school-taught pride dissemble ail it can, 
These little things are great to little man. 
Far wiser he, whose sympathetic mind 
Exults in all the good of all mankind. 
Te glittering towns, with wealth and splendour crown' d. 
Ye fields, where summer spreads profusion round, 
Te lakes, whose vessels catch the busy gale, 
Te bendhig swains, that dress the flowery vale, 
For me your tributary stores combine; 
Creation's heir, the world, the world is mine ! 

As some lone miser, yisiting his store, 
Bends at his treasure, counts, recounts it o'er. 
Hoards after hoards his rising raptures fill. 
Yet still he sighs, for hoards are wanting still — 
Thus to my breast alternate passions rise. 
Pleased with each good that Heaven to man supplies, 
Yet olt a sigh prevails, and sorrows fall, 
To see the hoard of human bliss so snudl ; 
And oft I wish, amidst the scene to find 
Some spot to real happiness consigned. 
Where my worn soul, each wandering hope at rest, 
May gather bliss to see my fellows blest. 

But where to find that happiest spot beloW;, 
Who can direct, when ail pretend to knc wr ? 
The shuddering tenant of the Mgid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own. 
Extols the treasures of his stormy seas. 
And his long nights of revehy and ease; 
The naked Negro, panting at the line. 
Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine. 
Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave. 
And thanks his gods for all the good they gave. 
Such is the patriot's boast, where'er we roam, 
nis first, best country, ever is at home. 




Aud yet, perhaps, if couDtries ire compare. 
And estimate tlie blessingg wUcli tlie; share, 
ThoDgh patriots flatter, still shall wisdom God 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind — 
As differeut good, bj art or nature given, 
To different nations makes their blessings even, 

Nature, a mother kind alike to all, 
Still grants her bliss at labour's earnest call: 
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With food as well the peasant is supplied 
On Idra's cliffii as Amo*s shelvy side; 
And thongh the rocky crested summits frown, 
These rocks by custom turn to beds of down. 
From art more Tarious are the blessings sent — 
Wealth, commerce, honour, liberty, content; 
Yet these each other's powers so strong contest, 
That either seems destructiye of the rest. 
Whero wealth and freedom reign, contentment fEubj, 
And honour ginks where commerce long prevails: 
Henoe eveiy state, to one loved blessing prone, 
Cknifonns and models life to that, alone; 
Eadi to the &vourite happmess attends. 
And q[»iinui the plan that aims at other ends, 
TQ], curied to excess in each domain. 
This fiavonrite good begets peculiar pain. 

But let us try these truths with closer eyes, 
And trace them through the prospect as it lies. 
Here fbr a while my proper cares resigned. 
Here let me sit in sorrow for mankind. 
Like yon neglected shrub at random cast. 
That shades the steep, and sighs at every blast. 

Far to the right where Apennine ascends, 
Bri^t as the summer, Italy extends; 
Its uplands* sloping deck the mountain's side, 
Woods over woods in gay theatric pride. 
While oft some temple's mouldering tops between 
With venerable grandeur mark the scene. 

Gould nature's bounty satisfy the breast. 
The sons of Italy were surely blest. 
Whatever fruits in different climes were found, 
That proudly rise, or humbly court the ground — 
Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear, 
Whose bright succession decks the varied year — 
^Vhatever sweets salute the northern sky 
With yemal lives, that blossom but to die— 
These here disporting own the kindred soil, 
Nor ask luxuriance from the planter's toil; 




While seti--boni gales their gelid irings expand 
To winnow fragrsnce round the smiling land. 

But Email the bliss that sense alone bestows; 
And sensual bliss is all tbe nation knows. 
In Qorid beaut; groves and fields appear, 
Man seems the onlj growth that dwbdles here. 
Contrasted faults thrcugb all his nuumers reign; 
Though poor, luxurious; though submissive, Tain; 
Though grave, jet trifling; zealous, yet untraej 
And even In penance planning sins anew. 
All evils here contaminate the mind. 
That opulence departed leaves iiehind; 
For wealth was theirs — not tax removed the date. 
When commerce proudlj' flourisb'd through the atat 
At her command the palace leam'd to rise, 
Again the long-fall'n column soi^htthe skie^ 
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The canTSS glow'd beyond e'en nature warm, 
The pregnant quarry teemM with human form — 
Tilly more unsteady than the southern gale, 
Commerce on other shores displayed her sail, 
While nought remained of all that riches gave, 
But towns nnmannM, and lords without a slave, 
And late the nation found with fruitless skill 
Its fbrmer strength was but plethoric ilL 

Yet, stOl the loss of wealth is here supplied 
"By arte^ the splendid wrecks of former pride. 
Fiom these the feeble heart and long-fall'n mind 
An cai^y compensation seem to find: 
Here roKj be seen, in bloodless pomp array'd. 
The puteboazd triumph and the cavalcade, 
FrooeHionB form'd for piety and love — 
A mistress or a saint in every grove. 
By sports like these are all their cares beguiled; 
Ibe sports of children satisfy the child. 
Eadi nobler aim, repressed by long control, 
Now sinks at last, or feebly mans the soul; 
While low delights succeeding fast behind, 
In happier meanness occupy the mind. 
As in those domes where Caesars once bore sway, 
D^fyjo&Si by time and tottering in decay. 
There in the ruin, heedless of the dead. 
The shelter-seeking peasant builds his shed. 
And, wondering man could want the larger pile, 
Exults, and owns his cottage with a smile. 

My soul, turn from them; turn we to survey 
Where rougher climes a nobler race display — 
Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansion tread. 
And force a churlish soil for scanty bread. 
No product here the barren hills afford, 
But man and steel, the soldier and his sword; 
No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array. 
But winter lingering chills the lap of May; 
No zephyr fondly sues the mountain's breast, 
But meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest. 
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Yet still, even heire, content can Bpread a chum, 
lUdrees the clime, and all its rage disanii. 
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Thou^ poor the peasant's hut, hiQ feast though small, 

He sees his little lot the lot of all, 

Bees no contiguous palace rear its head 

To shame the meanness of his humhle shed — 

No costly lord the sumptuous hanquet deal, 

To make him loathe his vegetabte meal — 

Bat calm, and bred in ignorance and toil, 

Each wish contracting, fits him to the soil. 

Gheerfol at mom he wakes from short repose, 

Breathes the keen air, and carols as he goes, 

With patient angle trolls the finny deep. 

Or driTes his ventVous ploughshare to the steep, 

Or seeks the den where snow-tracks mark the way. 

And drags the struggling savage into day. 

At night returning, eveiy labour sped. 

He sits him down the monarch of a shed, 

Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round surveys 

His children's looks that brighten at the blazo — 

While his loved partner, boastful of her hoard, 

Displays her cleanly platter on the board; 

And haply, too, some pilgrim, thither led, 

With many a tale repays the nightly bed. 

Thus every good his native wilds impart 
Imprints the patriot passion on his heart; . 

And e'en those ills, that round,his mansion ri^e. 

Enhance the bliss his scanty fund suppli^ 

Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms^ 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the stomi»; . 
And as a child, when scaring -sounds molest, 
Clings dose and closer to t^he motl^er's breast, 
So the loud torrent and thd whirlwind's roar 
But bind him to his native mountains more. 

Such are the dharms to barren states assign'd— ?- 
Their want9l>ut few, their wishes all confined. 
Tet let them, oidy share the praises due. 
If few their wants, their pleasures are but few; 
For every want that stimulates the breast^ 
Becomes a source of pleasure when redrest; 

(254) 1^ 
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Whence from such lands each pleasing science fiias, 
That first excites desire, and then supplies. 
Unknown to them, when sensual pleasures cloy, 
To fill the languid pause with finer joy ; 
Unknown those powers that raise the soul to flame. 
Gatcli every nerve, and vibrate through the frame: 
Their level life is but a smouldering fire, 
Unquench'd by want, unfannM by strong desire; 
Unfit for raptures, or if raptures cheer 
On some high festival of once a-year, 
In wild excess the vulgar breast takes fire, 
Till, buried in debauch, the bliss expire. 

But not their joys alone thus coarsely flow — 
Their morals, like their pleasures, are but low: 
For, as refinement stops, from sire to son 
Unalter*d, unimproved the manners run. 
And love*s and friendship's finely-pointed dart 
Fails blunted from each indurated heart. 
Some sterner virtues o'er the mountain's breast 
May sit like falcons cowering on the nest; 
But all the gentler morals, such as play 
Through life's more cultured walks, and charm the way— 
These, far dispersed, on timorous pinions fly, 
To sport and flutter in a kinder sky. 

To kinder skies, where gentler manners reign, 
I turn; and France displays her bright domain. 
Gay sprightly land of mirth and social ease. 
Pleased with thyself, whom all the world can please, 
How often have I led thy sportive choir. 
With tuneless pipe beside the murmuring Loii'e, 
Where shading elms along the mai'gin grew. 
And freshen'd from the wave the zephyr flew ! 
And haply, though my harsh touch, falt'ring still, 
But mock'd all tune, and marr'd the dancer's skill — 
Yet would the village praise my wondrous power, 
And dance, forgetful of the noontide hour. 
Alike all ages: Dames of ancient days 
Have led their children through the mirthful maze; 
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And tfie guy grwulsire, ekill'ii in gestic luic, 
lias frUk'd beneath the burden of threescore. 

So blest a life these thoughtless realms dieplayi 
Thus idlj bus; rolls their world avaj. 
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Theirs are those arts that mind to mind endear, 
Por honour forms the social temper here: 
Honour, that praise which real merit gains, 
Or even imaginary worth obtains, 
Here passes current: paid from hand to hand, 
It shifts in splendid traffic round the land: 
From courts to camps, to cottages it strays. 
And all are taught an avarice of praise; 
They please, are pleased, they give to get esteem, 
Till seeming blest, they grow to what they seem. 

But while this softer art their bliss supplies, 
It gives their follies also room to rise; 
For praise too dearly loved, or warmly sought, 
Enfeebles all internal strength of thought — 
And the weak soul, within itself unblest. 
Leans for all pleasure on another's breast. 
Hence ostentation here, with tawdry art. 
Pants for the vulgar praise which fools impart; 
Here vanity assumes her pert grimace. 
And trims her robes of frieze with copper lace; 
Here beggar pride defrauds her daily cheer, 
To boast one splendid banquet once a-year: 
The mind still turns where shifting fashion draw 
Nor weighs the solid worth of self-applause. 

To men of other minds my fancy flies, 
Embosomed in the deep where Holland lies. 
Methinks her patient sons before me stand, 
Where the broad ocean leans against the land. 
And, sedulous to stop the coming tide, 
Lift the tall rampire's artificial pride. 
Onward, methinks, and diligently slow. 
The firm connected bulwark seems to grow, 
Spreads its long arms amidst the watery roar. 
Scoops out an empire, and usurps the shoro-— 
While the pent ocean, rising o'er the pile, 
Sees an amphibious world beneath him smUe^ 
The slow canal, the yellow blossomed vale, 
The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail, 
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Thiu, while around the waTe-subjeited soil 
Impels the native to repeated toil. 
IndHBtrioua habits in each hoaom reign, 
And industry begets a love of gaiii. 
Hence all the good from opulence that springs, 
With all those ills sujierfluous treasure brui^, 
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Are here displayed. There much-loved wealth imparts 

Oonyenience, plenty, elegance, and arts; 

But view them closer, craft and fraud appear — 

Even liberty itself is bartered here. 

At gold's superior charms all freedom flies; 

The needy sell it, and the rich man buys: 

A land of tyrants, and a den of slaves, 

Here wretches seek dishonourable graves, 

And calmly bent, to servitude conform, 

Dull as their lakes that slumber in the storm. 

Heavens ! how unlike their Belgic sires of old— 
Rotfgh, poor, content, ungovernably bold. 
War in each breast, and freedom on each brow: — 
How much unlike the sons of Britain now ! 

Fired at the sound, my genius spreads her wing. 
And flies where Britain courts the western spring, 
Where lawns extend that scorn Arcadian pride. 
And brighter streams than famed Hydaspes glide. 
There all around the gentlest breezes stray; 
There gentle music melts on every spray; 
Creation's mildest charms are there combined: 
Extremes are only in the master's mind ! 
Stem o'er each bosom reason holds her state, 
With daring aims irregularly great. 
Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 
I see the lords of human-kind pass by, 
Intent on high designs — a thoughtful band, 
By forms unfashion'd, fresh from nature's liand, 
Pierce in their native hardiness of soul. 
True to imagined right, above control; 
While e'en the peasant boasts these rights to scan. 
And learns to venerate himself as man. 

Thine, Freedom, thine the blessings pictured here, 
Thine are those charms that dazzle and endear ! 
Too blest indeed were such without alloy, 
Bui'. foster'd e'en by freedom ills annoy. 
That independence Britons prize too high, 
Keeps man from man, and breaks the social tie: 
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The self-dependeut lordlings stand alone, 
All claims that bind and sweeten life unknown. 
Here by the bonds of nature feebly held, 
Minds combat minds, repelling and repelled. 
Ferments arise, imprisoned factions roar, 
Represt ambition struggles round her shore. 
Till over-wrought, the general system feels 
Its motions stop, or frenzy fire the wheels. 

Nor this the worst. As nature's ties decay. 
As duty, love, and honour flEdl to sway. 
Fictitious bonds, the bonds of wealth and law. 
Still gather strength, and force unwilling awe. 
Hence all obedience bows to thee alone. 
And talent sinks, and merit weeps unknown — 
Till time may come, when stript of all her charms, 
The land of scholars, and the nurse of arms. 
Where noble stems transmit the patriot flame, 
Where kings have toil*d, and poets wrote for faiue, 
One sink of level avarice shall lie. 
And scholars, soldiers, kings, unhonour'd die. 

Yet think not, thus while Freedom's ills I state, 
[ mean to flatter kings or court the great. 
y^e powers of truth, that bid my soul aspire. 
Far from my bosom drive the low desire ! 
And thou, im Freedom, taught alike to feel 
The rabble's rage, and tyrant's angry steel — 
Thou transitory flower, alike undone 
By proud contempt, or favour's fostering sun — 
Still may thy blooms the changeful clime endure ! 
I only would repress them to secure; 
For just experience tells, in every soil. 
That those who think must govern those that toil — 
And all that freedom's highest aims can reach. 
Is but to lay proportion'd loads on each. 
Hence, should one order disproportion'd grow. 
Its double weight must ruin all below. 

then how blind to all that truth requires. 
Who think it freedom when a part aspires! 
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Calm is my soul, Dor apt to rise in arms, 
£xcept when fast-approaching danger warms: 
But when contending chiefs blockade the throne. 
Contracting regal power to stretch their own — 
When I behold a factious band agree 
To call it freedom when themselves are free — 
Each wanton judge new penal statutes draw, 
Laws grind the poor, and rich men nile the law — 
The wealth of climes, where savage nations roam, 
Pillaged from slaves to purchase slaves at home — 
Fear, pity, justice, indiguation start. 
Tear oflf reserve, and bare my swelling heart. 
Till half a patriot, half a coward grown, 
I fly from petty tyrants to the throne. 

Yes, brother, curse with me that baleful hour. 
When first ambition struck at regal power. 
And thus polluting honour in its source, 
Gave wealth to sway the mind with double force I 
Have we not seen, round Britain's peopled shore^ 
Her useful sons exchanged for useless ore- 
Seen all her triumphs but destruction haste. 
Like flaring tapers brightening as they wast« — 
Seen opulence, her grandeur to maintain. 
Lead stern depopulation in her train. 
And over fields where scattered hamlets rose 
In barren solitary pomp repose] 
Have we not seen, at pleasure's lordly caU 
The smiling long-frequented villj^e fall ? . 
Beheld the duteous son, the sire decayed, 
The modest matron, and the blushing maid« 
Forced from their homes a melancholy train. 
To traverse climes beyond the western maui, 
Where wild Oswego spreads her swamps aiound, 
And Niagara stuns with thundering sound ? 

E'en now, perhaps, as there some pilgrim strays 
Through tangled forests, and through dangerous ways- 
Where beasts with man divided empire claim, 
And the brown Indian marks with murd'rous aim— 
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There, while a1x)ve the gidily tempest flies, 
And all arouod diBtresaful jells ariae, 
Ihe penaive exile, bending with bis wo, 
To stop too fearfHil, and too £iint to go. 
Casts a long look where England's glories shine, 
And bids his bosom sympathise with mine. 
Vain, very Tain, my weary search to find, 
rh&t hlisa which only centres in the mind ! 
Why have I stray'd from pleasure and repose. 
To seek a good each government bestows ! 
[n every government, though tetrors re^, 
Though tyrant kings or tyrant laws restr»n. 
Bow small of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can catuie or cami 
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Still to ourselves in ereiy place consigned. 

Our own felicity we make or find. 

With secret course, which no loud storms annoj. 

Glides the smooth current of domestic joy; 

The lifted axe, the agonising wheel, 

Zeck's * iron crown, and Damien's bed of steel, 

To men remote from power but rarely known, 

Leave reason, faith, and conscience, all our own. 



* One of two brothers who headed an insurrection in Hangar; 
in 1614. He was seirod and sentenced io the ponishmeut of the 
red hot iron crown. 





THE DESERTED VILLAGE • 



TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

Dear Sib, 

I can have no expectations in an address of this kind 
either to add to your reputation or to establish my own. 
Tou can gain nothing from my admiration, as I am ignorant 
of that art in which you are said to excel; and I may lose 
much by the severity of your judgment, as few have a juster 
taste in poetry than you. Setting interest therefore aside, 
to which I never paid much attention, I must be indulged 
at present in following my affections. The only dedication 
I ever made was to my brother, because I loved him better 
than most other men. He is since dead. Permit me to 
inscribe this Poem to you. 

How fiEur you may be pleased with the versification and 
mere mechanical parts of this attempt, I do not pretend to 
inquire: but I know you will object (and indeed several of 
our best and wisest friends concur in the opinion), that the 
depopulation it deplores is nowhere to be seen, and the dis- 
orders it laments are only to be found in the poet's own 
imagination. To this I can scarcely make any other answer 
than that I sincerely believe what I have written; that I 
havp taken all possible pains, in my country excursions, for 
these four or five years past, to be certain of what I allege; 
and that all my views and inquiries have led me to believe 
those miseries real which I here attempt to display. But 
this is not the place to enter into an inquiry whether the 
country be depopulating or not: the discussion would take 

* First published in 1770. 
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up much room, and I should prove myself, at best, an indif- 
ferent politician to tire the reader with a long preface when 
I want his unfeigned attention to a long poem. 

In regretting the depopulation of the country, I inveigh 
against the increase of our luxuries; and here idso I expect 
the shout of modem politicians against me. For twenty or 
thirty years past, it has been the fashion to consider luxury 
as one of the greatest national advantages, and all the wisdom 
of antiquity in that particular as erroneous. Still, however, 
I must remain a professed ancient on that head, and con- 
tinue to think those luxuries prejudicial to states by which 
so many vices are introduced and so many kingdoms have 
been undone. Indeed, so much has been poured out of late 
on the other side of the question, that, merely for the sake 
of novelty and variety, one would sometimes wish to be in 

the right. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Your sincere Mend and ardent admirer, 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 



Sweet Auburn! loveliest village of the pliun. 

Where health and plenty cheered the labouring swain, 

Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 

And parting summer's lingering blooms delayed — 

Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could'pleasfr^ 

How often have I loitered o*er thy green, 

Where humble happiness endear'd each scene; 

How often have I paused on every charm — 

The sheltered cot, the cultivated form, 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill. 

The decent church that topt the neigbouring hUl, 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 

For talking age and whispering lovers made; 

How often have I blest the coming day, 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play. 
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And all tte tillage tni u Irom labo r true 
Led ip tl eir sjxjrta beneatl the gpreailtng trei^— 
While man; a past me cir led in the shade 
The yoaug contending as the old survey d, 
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And many a gambol frolick'd o*er the ground, 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round; 

And still as each repeated pleasure tired, 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired — 

The dancing pan* that simply sought renown, 

By holding out to tire each other down. 

The swain, mistrustless of his smutted face, 

While secret laughter tittered round the place, 

The bashful virgin's sidelong looks of love, 

The matron's glance that would those looks reprove. 

These were thy charms, sweet village ! sports like these, 

With sweet succession, taught e*en toil to please; 

These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed. 

These were thy charms — but all these charms are Aid. 

Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn ! 
Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn; 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrant's hand is seen. 
And desolation saddens all thy green: 
One only master grasps the whole domain, 
And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain. 
No more thy glassy brook reflects the day, 
But choked with sedges, works its weedy way: 
Along thy glades, a solitary guest. 
The hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest: 
Amidst thy desert walk the lapwing flies, 
And tires their echoes with unvaried cries. 
Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 
And the long grass o'ertops the mouldering wall; 
And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler's hand. 
Far, far away thy children leave the land. 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay ! 
Princes and brds may flourish, or may fode — 
A breath can make them, as a breath has maiic; 
But a bold peasantry, their country's pride, 
When once destro/d can never be supplied. 

A tune there was, ere England's griefs began. 
When every rood of ground maintain'd its man: 
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For him light iahnar Bpreiu] her wholesome storo. 
Just gave irbat life required, hut gave no more; 
His best compaoions, innocence and health, 
And bis best riches, ignorance of wealth. 

But timeB are altered: tiade's unfeeling train 
Usurp the land, and dieposaese the swdn. 
Along the lawn, where acatter'd hamlets rose, 
Unwield; wealth and cumbrous pomp repose, 
And ever; want to luxur; allied, 
And every pang that folly pays to pride. 
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Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 
Those calm desu^ that ask'd but little room, 
Those healthful sports that graced the peaceful tscene. 
Lived in each look, and brighten'd all the green — 
These, far departing, seek a kinder shore, 
And rural mirth and manners are no more. 

Sweet Auburn, parent of the bUssful hour ! 
Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant's power. 
Here, as I take my solitary rounds. 
Amidst thy taiigling walks, and ruin'd grounds, 
And, many a year elapsed, return to view 
Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew — 
Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 

In all my wand'rings round this world of care, 
In all my griefis — ^and God has given my share — 
I still had hopes my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down; - 
To husband out life's taper at the close. 
And keep the flame from wasting by repose. 
I still had hopes — for pride attends us still — • 
Amidst the swains to show my book-leam'd skill. 
Around my fire an evening group to draw, 
And tell of all I felt, and all I saw; 
And, as a hare, whom hoimds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first he flew, 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past. 
Here to return — and die at home at last. 

blest retirement, friend to life's decline, 
Retreats from care, that never must be mine ! 
How blest is he who crowns, in shades like these, 
A youth of labour with an age of ease. 
Who quits a world where strong temptations try. 
And, since 'tis hard to combat, learns to fly ! 
For him no wretches, bom to work and weep. 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dangerous deep; 
No surly porter stands in guilty state. 
To spuni imploring famine from the gate; 
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Biit on he mofea to meet his latter end, 
Ajigela around befriend Eg virtue a friend— 
Sinks to the grave with unperee ved decaj 
While resgnation gently slnpeg the waj — 
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And, all hU prospects brightening to the last, 
His heaven ctinimeDcea era the irorld be past. 

Sweet was the Bound, when oft, at evening'B dose. 
Tip jonder hill the village mnnmir itwe. 
There, as I pass'd with eateless stepi sod slow. 
The mingling notes oune soften'd from helon — 
The snain respondve as the milk-icMd Enng, 
The w^ier herd that loVd to meet their joong, 
The Dois; geese that gabbled o'er the pool, 
The pla]^ children in«t let loose from school, 




The wabdi-dog'ii voice that bay'd the whi^ering iriod, 

And (he loud laugh that spoke the Tscaat raiud — 

These all in sweet confosioD sought the abode, 

And GU'd each pause the nightingale had made. 

But now the sounds of population &il: 

No dieerfiil mormnn fluctuate in the gale. 

No busy steps the grass-grown footway tread, 

But all the blooming flush of life is fled — 

All but yon widow'd, solitary thing. 

That feebly bends beside the plsshy Bpring: 

Bhe, wretched toatron, forced in age, for bread. 

To strip the brock with mantling cresses spread. 



\ _ 
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To pick her wintry fagot from the thorn, 

To seek her nightly shed, and weep till mom, 

She only left of all the harmless train, 

The sad historian of the pensive plain. 
Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 

And still where many a garden flower grows wild — 

There, where a few torn shruhs the place disclose. 

The Tillage preacher's modest mansion rose: 

A man he was to all the country dear. 

And passing rich with forty pomids i^year. 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race. 

Nor e^er had changed, nor wish'd to diange his place. 

Unakilfril he to fawn, or seek for power, 

By doctrines fashion'd to the yaiying hour: 
Far other aims his heart had leam'd to prize — 
More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 
His honue was known to all the yagrant train; 
He ehid their wanderings, but relieved their pam 
The kng-remembei'd beggar was his guest, 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast; 
The rnin'd spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
CBaim'd kindred there, and had his claims allowed; 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay. 
Safe \f^ his fire, and talk'd the night away — 
Wept o^er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done, 
Shonldei'd his crutch, and show'd how fields were won. 
Pleased with his guests, the good man learn'd to glow. 
And quite forgpt their vices in their wo : 
Careless their merits, or their faults to scan, 
Uis pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e'en his frulings lean'd to virtue's side. 
But in his duty prompt at every call. 
He watch'd and wept, he pray'd and felt for all; 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries, 
To tempt its new-fledged ofbpring to the skies, 
Qe tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 
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At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adom'd the venerable place: 
Truth from his lips prevail'd with double sway, 
And fools who came to scoff, remained to pray. 
The service past, around the pious man. 
With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran; 
E'en children followed with endearing wile. 
And pluck'd his gown, to share the good man^s smUe. 
His ready smile a parent's warmth exprest, 
Thdr welfiEure pleased him, and their care distrest; 

To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given — 

But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven: 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

SweOs from the vale, and midway leaves the storm. 

Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread. 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 
Beiide yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 

With blossom'd furze unprofitably gay, 

There in his noisy mansion, skill'd to rule, 

The village master taught his little school 

A man severe he was, and stem to view: 

I knew him well, and every truant knew. 

Well had tiie boding tremblers learned to trace 

The day's disasters in his morning face; 

Full well they laugh'd with counterfeited glee 

At an his jokes, for many a joke had he; 

Full well the busy whisper circling round, 

Ckxnvc^d the dismal tidings when he frown*d 

Yet he was kind, or, if severe in aught. 

The love he bore to learning was in fault. 

The village all declared how much he knew; 

Twas certain he could write and cypher too; 

Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 

And e^en the story ran that he could gauge. 

In arguing, too, the parson own'd his skill, — 

For e^en though vanquished, he could argue still; 

While words of leam'd length, and thundering sound, 

Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around — 
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And still they gazeil and still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carr; all be knev. 

But past IB all his fame; the veiy spot 
Where monj a time he triumph'd is forgot. 
N«aj jonder thorn, tlut lifta its bead on h^, 
Where once the sign-post caught the pasdng «f(^ 
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Low Ii«fl that house where nut-brown draughts inspired, 
When grey-beard mirth and smiling toil retired, 
Where village statesmen talk'd with looks profbund. 
And news much older than their ale went round. 
Ima^oation fondlj stoopa to trace 
The parlonr splendours of that festive place — 
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The whitewashed wall, the nicely-sanded floor, 
The vamish'd clock that clicked hehind the door, 
The chest, contrived a double debt to pay — 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day — 
The pictures placed for ornament and use, 
The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose, 
^he hearth, except when winter chill'd the day, 
With aspen boughs, and flowers and fennel gay— - 
While broken tea-eups, wisely kept for show, 
Ranged o'er the chimney, glisten'd in a row. 

Vun transitory splendour ! could not all 
Reprieve the tottering mansion from its &I1 / 
Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 
An houi^s importance to the poor man's heart. 
Thither no more the peasant shall repair. 
To sweet oblivion of his daily care; 
No more the farmer's news, the barber's tale, 
No more the woodnum's ballad shall prevail; 
No more the smith his dusky brow shall dear. 
Relax his ponderous strength, and lean to hear; 
The host himself no longer shall be found 
Careful to see the mantling bliss go round; 
Nor the coy maid, half willing to be prest, 
Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the rest. 

Yes ! let the rich deride, the proud disdaii), 
These simple blessings of the lowly train — 
To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 
One native charm, than all the gloss of art 
Spontaneous joys, where nature has its play. 
The soul adopts, and owns their first-bom sway — 
Lightly they frolic o'er the vacant mind, 
Unenvied, unmolested, unconfined; 
But the long pomp, the midnight masquerade, 
With all the freaks of wanton wealth array'd, 
In these, ere triflers half their wish obtain. 
The toiling pleasure sickens into pain. 
And e'en while fashion's brightest arts decoy. 
The heart distrusting asks, if this be joy ? 
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Ye Mends to truth, ye statesmen who survey 
The rich man*s joys increase, the poor's decay — 
'Tis yours to judge, how wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land. 
Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted ore, 
And shouting folly hails them from her shore; 
Hoards, e'en heyond the miser's wish abound, 
And rich men flock from all the world around. 
Yet count our gains: this wealth is but a name 
That leaves our useful products still the same. 
Not so the loss. The man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a space that many poor supplied — 
Space for his lake, his park's extended bounds, 
Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds: 
The robe that ^vraps his limbs in silken sloth. 
Has robb'd the neighbouring fields of half their gro^ th ; 
His seat, where solitary sports are seen. 
Indignant spurns the cottage from the green: 
Around the world each needful product flies. 
For all the luxuries the world supplies: 
While thus the land adorn'd for pleasure, all 
In barren splendour feebly waits the faJl. 

As some fair female, unadom'd and plain, 
Secure to please while youth confirms her reign. 
Slights every borrow'd charm that dress supplies, 
Nor shares with art the triumph of her eyes — 
But when those charms are past, for charms are frail 
When time advances, and when lovers fail. 
She then shines forth, solicitous to bless, 
In all the glaring impotence of dress. 
Thus fiEures the land, by luxury betray'd: 
In nature's simplest charms at first array'd, 
But verging to decline, its splendours rise. 
Its vistas strike, its palaces surprise; 
While scourged by famine from the smiling land, 
The mournful peasant leads his humble band; 
And wliile he sinks, without one arm to save, 
The country blooms — ^a garden and a grave. 
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Where then, ah ! where shall poverty reside^ 
To 'scape the pressure of contiguous pride 7 
If to some common's fenceless limits stray'd. 
He drives his flock to pick the scanty blade, 
Those fenceless fields the sons of weidth divide, 
And even the bare-worn common is denied* 

If to the city sped — What waits him there 7 
To see profusion that he must not share; 
To see ten thousand baneful arts combined 
To pamper luxury, and thin mankind; 
To see each joy the sons of pleasure know 
Extorted from his fellow-creature's wa 
Here, while the courtier glitters in brocade, 
There the pale artist plies the sickly trade: 
Here, while the proud their long-drawn pomps display, 
There the black gibbet glooms beside the way. 
The dome where pleasure holds her midnight reign. 
Here, richly deck'd. admits the gorgeous train; 
Tumultuous grandeur crowds the blazing square, 
The rattling chariots dash, the torches glare. 
Sure scenes like these no troubles e'er annoy ! 
Sure these denote one universal joy ! 
Are these thy serious thoughts ^Ah, turn thine eyes 
Where the j)oor houseless shivering female liea. 
She once, perhaps, in village plenty blest, 
Has wept at tales of innocence distrest; 
Her modest looks the cottage might adorn, 
Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn; 
Now lost to all — ^her friends, her virtue fled — 
Near her betrayer's door she lays her head, 
And pinch'd with cold, and shrinking from the ahower^ 
With heavy heart deplores that luckless hour. 
When idly first, ambitious of the town. 
She left her wheel and robes of country brown. 

Do thine, sweet Auburn, thine, the loveliest train,- 
Do thy fiftir tribes participate her pain 7 
E'en now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led, 
At proud men's doors they ask a little bread. 
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Ah, no ! To distant climes, a dreary scene, 
Where half the conyez world mtnides between, 
Through torrid tracts with faiotrng steps they go. 
Where wild Altama murmurs to their wo. 
Far different there from all that charmM before. 
The various terrors of that horrid shore — 
Those blazing suns that dart a downward ray, 
And fiercely shed intolerable day; 
Those matted woods where birds forget to sing, 
But silent bats in drowsy clusters cling; 
Those poisonous fields with rank luxuriance crown'd, 
Where the dark scorpion gathers death around. 
Where at each step the stranger fears to wake 
The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake, 
VHiere crouching tigers wait their hapless prey, 
And savage men, more murderous still than they; 
While oft in whirls the mad tornado flies, 
MingUng the ravaged landscape with the skies. 
Far different these from every former scene. 
The cooling brook, the grassy-vested green, 
The breezy covert of the warbling grove. 
That only sheltered thefts of harmless love. 

Qood Heaven ! what sorrows gloom'd that parting day 
That call'd them from their native walks away; 
When the poor exile, every pleasure past, 
Hung round the bowers, and fondly look'd their last. 
And took a long farewell, and wish'd in vain 
For seats Uke these beyond the western main. 
And shuddering still to £eu^ the distant deep, 
Retum'd and wept, and still returned to weep ! 
The good old sire the first prepared to go 
To new-found worlds, and wept for others* wo — 
But for himself, in conscious virtue brave, 
He only wished for worlds beyond the grave. 
£^8 lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears, 
The fond companion of his helpless years, 
Sflent went next, n^ectful of her charms, 
And left a lover's for her father's arms. 
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With louder plaints the mother spoke her woes, 
And hless'd the cot where every pleasure rose, 
And kiss'd her thoughtless babes with many a tear^ 
And clasp*d them dose, in sorrow doubly dear: 
Whilst her fond husband strove to lend relief, 
In all the silent manliness of grief. 

luxury ! thou cursed by Heaven's decree, 
How ill exchanged are things like these for theel 
How do thy potions, with insidious joy, 
Difiiise thy pleasures only to destroy ! 
Kingdoms by thee, to sickly greatness grown, 
Boast of a florid vigour not their own; 
At every draught more large and large they grow, 
A bloated mass of rank unwieldy wo— 
Till sapp'd their strength, and every part unsound, 
Down, down they sink, and spread a ruin round. 

Fen now the devastation is begun, 
And half the business of destruction done; 
E'en now, mdthinks, as pondering here I stand, 
I see the nual virtues leave the land. 
Down where yon anchoring vessel spreads the sail. 
That idly waiting flaps with every gale, 
Downward they move, a melancholy band. 
Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand. 
Contented toil, and hospitable care, 
And kind connubial tenderness, are there— 
And piety, with wishes placed above, 
And steady loyalty, and fEiithful love. 
And thou, sweet Poetry, thou loveliest maid, 
Still first to fly where sensual joys invade, 
Unfit in these degenerate times of shame. 
To catch the heart, or strike for honest fame; 
Dear charming nymph, neglected and decried, 
My shame in crowds, my soUtary pride — 
Thou source of all my bliss, and all my wo. 
That found'st me poor at first, and keep'st me so — 
Thou guide, by which the nobler arts excel. 
Thou nurse of every virtue, &re thee well] 
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Farewell, and ! where'er thy voice be tried, 
On Tomo's diffis, or Pambamarca*s side, 
Whether where equinoctial fervours glow, 
Or winter wraps the polar world in snow, 
Still let thy voice, "prevailing over time. 
Redress the rigours of th' inclement clime; 
Aid slighted truth with thy persuasive strain; 
Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain; 
Teach him, that states of native strength possest, 
Though very poor, may still be very blest; 
That trade's proud empire hastes to swift decay. 
As oceans sweep the laboured mole away — 
Wliile self-dependent power can time defy. 
As rocks resist the billows and the sky."*^ 

* Thef»e four lines were contributed by Dr JobnROii. 





MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 



TO AN IMPEETINENT MUSICIAN. 

XXTEIfPORB.* 

Our herald h&th proclum'd this nying: 

" See Meop dandng" — and his monke; pUjing. 



THE CLOWH'S EEPLY.t 

John Trott WM dedred by two witty peers 

To tell them the reason, Why asses had ean 1 

" An't please yon," qnoth John, " Tin not giren t« lett«^ 

Nor due I pretend to know more than my betten; 

Howe'er, from this time I ahall ne'er Bee yoor gncee, 

.h» I hope to be saved, witboat thinking on asses." 



STRUCK BLIND BY LIQHTNINGJ 

Sure, 'twas by Providence derign'd, 

Bather in pity than in hate, 
That he shonid be, like Cupid, blind. 

To save him from Nardasui' fUe. 



* Prom " Tlis UiscellaueoDB Worka," ISDt, IJlii, pag* ^ 
OliTer'B ntaliatioii on the mnsiciaii -who leotund, at B^ihii, !• 
■ompare him to ^sop. 
+ Writtim at Rdinbnr^ in 1768. f From "The Bee," IW- 
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THE GIFT* 

TO IRIS, IN BOW STBBET, OOYENT-OARDEN. 

Say, cniel Iris, pretty rake, 

Dear mercenary beauty. 
What annual offering shall I make 

Expressive of my duty ? 

My heart, a victim to thine eyes. 

Should I at once deliver — 
Say, would the angry &ir one prize 

The gift, who slights the giver ? 

A bill, a jewel, watch, or toy. 

My rivals give— and let 'em; 
If gems or gold impart a joy, 

ril give them when I get 'em 

m ^ve — ^but not the full-blown rose, 

Or rosebud more in fjEushion — 
Such short-lived offerings but disclose 

A transitory passion — 

ni give thee something yet unpaid, 

Not less sincere than civil — 
ni give thee — ah, too charming maid, 

rU ^ve thee to the devil ! 



TOE LOGICIANS REPUTED.t 

IK IMITATION OF DEAN SWIFT, 

Ijogidans have but ill defined 
As rational the human mind: 
Reason, they say, belongs to num — 
But let them prove it, if they can« 

• Prom " The Bee," 1769. 

t Printed in " The Bnay Body/' 1769. 
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Wise Aristotle and Smiglesius, 

By ratiodnatioDs specious, 

Have stroTe to prove with great precision, 

With definition and division, 

Hom/o ut ratione prceditum — * 

But for my soul I cannot credit 'em. 

And must, in spite of them, maintain 

That man and all his ways are vain, 

And that this boasted lord of nature 

Is both a weak and erring creature — 

That instinct is a surer guide 

Than reason, boasting mortals' pride. 

And that brute beasts are fax before 'em: 

J)eiu ett anima hrtUorum,f 

"Who ever knew an honest brute 

At law his neighbour prosecute, 

Bring action for assault and battery, 

Or friend beguile with lies and flattery 7 

O'er plains they ramble unconfined, 

No politics disturb their mind; 

They eat their meals, and take their sport, 

Nor know who's in or out at court; 

They never to the levee go. 

To treat as dearest friend a foe; 

They never importune his grace, 

Nor ever cringe to men in place; 

Nor undertake a dirty job. 

Nor draw the quill to write for Bob. 

Fraught with invective they ne'er go 

To folk at Paternoster Row: 

No judges, fiddlers, dancing-masters, 

No pickpockets, or poetasters, 

Are known to honest quadrupeds; 

No single brute his fellow leads: 

Brutes never meet in bloody fray, 

Nor cut each other's throats for pay. 

* Man is endowed with reason, t Gtod i» the soul of bnrt*- 
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Of beajsts, it is oonfess'd, the ape 
Comes nearest us in human shape: 
Like man, he imitates each fashion. 
And malice is his ruling passion; 
But, both in malice and grimaces, 
A oourtier any ape surpasses. 
Behold him, humbly cringing, wait; 
Upon the minister of state: 
View him soon after to inferiors 
Aping the conduct of superiors: 
He promises with equal air. 
And to perform takes equal care. 
He in his turn finds imitators: 
At court, the porters, lackeys, waiters, 
Their masters' manners still contract — 
And footmen, lords and dukes can act 
Thus at the court both great and small 
Behave alike — ^for all ape all. 



MADRIGAL.* 

Weeping, murmuring, complaining. 
Lost to every gay delight — 

Myra, too sincere for feigning. 

Fears the approaching bridal night. 

Yet why impair thy bright perfection. 
Or dhn thy beauty with a tear 1 

Had Myra followed my direction, 
She long had wanted cause of fear. 



TANZAS ON THE TAKING OP QUEBEC.t 

Amidst the clamour of exulting joys 

Which triumph forces from the patriot heart, 

• Prom " The Bee," 1769. 

t Printed in " The Busy Body " 1759. 

U) 20 
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Grief dares to mingle her soul-piercing Toioe, 
And quells the raptures which from pleasure start 

Wolfe ! to thee a streaming flood of wo 
Sighing we pay, and think e'en conquest dear: 

Quehec in yain shall teach our hreasts to glow, 
Whilst thy sad fate extorts the heart-wrung tear. 

Alive, the foe thy dreadful vigour fled, 
And saw thee fall with joy-pronoundng eyes; 

Yet they shall know thou conquerest, tiiough dead— 
Since from thy tomh a thousand heroes rise ! 



AN ELEGY ON THAT GLORY OP HER SEX, 

MRS MART BLAIZE.* 

Good people all, with one accord, 

Lament for Madam Blaize, 
Who never wanted a good word— 

From those who spoke her praise. 

The needy seldom passed her door. 

And always found her kind; 
She freely lent to all the poor — 

Who left a pledge behind. 

She strove the neighbourhood to please 
With manners wondrous winnings 

And never follow'd wicked ways — 
Unless when she was sinning. 

At church, in silks and satins new, 

With hoop of monstrous size, 
She never slumbered in her pew — 

But when she shut her eyes. 



From " The Bee," 1760. 
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Her love was sought, I do aver, 

By twenty beaux and more; 
The king himself has foUoVd her — 

When she has walk'd before. 

But now her wealth and finery fled, 

Her hangers-on cut short all; 
The doctors found, when she was dead. 

Her last disorder mortal. 

Let us lament, in sorrow sore — 

For Kent Street well may say. 
That, had she lived a twelvemonth more, 

She had not died to-day. 



DESCRIPTION OF AN AUTHOR'S BEDCHAMBER.* 

Where tiie Red Lion, staring o'er the way. 

Invites each passing stranger that can pay — 

Where Calvert's butt, and Parson's black champagne, 

Regale the drabs and bloods of Druiy-lane — 

There in a lonely room, from bailifiis snug. 

The Muse found Scroggen stretch'd beneath a rug. 

A window, patch'd with paper, lent a ray 

That dimly show'd the state in which he lay: 

The sanded floor that grits beneath the tread; 

The humid wall with paltry pictures spread; 

The royal game of goose was there in view, 

And the twelve rules the royal martyr drew; 

The Seasons, framed with listing, found a place, 

And brave Prince William show'd his lamp-black face. 

The mom was cold — ^he views with keen desire 

The rusty grate, unconscious of a fire; 

With beer and milk arrears the frieze was scored, 

And five crack'd tea-cups dress'd the chimney-board. 

A nightcap deck'd his brows instead of bay, 

A cap by night — ^a stocking all the day ! 

• Prom the " Citizen of the World/' 1762. 
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ON SEEING MRS PERFORM 

IN THB OHABAOTBB OF .* 

To you, bright &ir, the Nine address their lays, 
And tone my feeble voice to sing thy praise, 
The heartfelt power of every charm divine — 
Who can withstand their all-commanding shine 1 
See how she moves along with every grace, 
While soul-brought tears steal down each shining face 
She speak»— 'tis rapture all, and nameless bliss; 
Te gods ! what transport e'er comjMured to this ? 
And when in Paphian groves the Queen of Love 
With fond complaint address'd the listening Jo?e— 
'Twas joy and endless blisses all around, 
And rocks forgot their hardness at the sound ! 
Then first, at last, e'en Jove was taken in, 
And felt her charms without disguise within. 



ON THB DEATH OF THE RIGHT HON. 

Ye Muses, pour the pitying tear 

For Pollio snatch'd away; 
Oh ! had he lived another year. 

He had not died to-day. 

Oh ! were he bom to bless mankind 

In virtuous times of yore, 
Heroes themselves had fiillen behind — 

Whene'er he went before. 

How sad the groves and plains appear, 

And sympathetic sleep; 
Even pitying hills would drop a tear — 

If hills could learn to weep. 

* These and the two following pieces are from " The GitiseB fl 
the World," They are yery lively spedm^is of what the Chin* 
pbiloflopher CBS^Afiamvtmg copiet qfnewapaptr venes. 
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IliB bounty in exalted strain 

Each bard might well display, 
Since none implored relief in vain--' 

That went relieved away. 

And hark ! I hear the tuneful throng 

His obsequies forbid; 
He still shall live, shall live as long — 

As ever dead man did. 



TRANSLATIOiT OF A SOUTH- AMEBIC AN ODE. 

In all my Enna's beauties blest, 
Amidst profusion still I pine: 

For tiiough she gives me up her breast, 
Its panting tenant i»not mine. 



THE CAPTIVITY. 

AN ORATORIO. 



THE PERSONS. 

Fi/nt Jewiih Prophet. First ChcUdean Priest, 

Second Jeurith Prophet. Second Chaldecm Pnest. 
TarouiUUh Woman, ChoUdean Woman. 

Chorus of Youths and Virgins. 
ScKWB. — The Bantes of the River Euphrates near Babylon. 

ACT I, 

ISRAELITES SITTING ON THE BANKS OF THE EUPHRATES. 
PIRST PROPHET. — PUcitOtivt. 

Ye captive tribes that hourly work and. weep 
Where flows Euphrates murmuring to thi^ ^<^"^ 
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Suspend the task awhile, the tear suspend, 
And turn to Qod, your father and your Mend; 
Insulted, chain'd, and all the world our foe, 
Our God alone is all we boast below. 



Air, 
Our Qod is all we boast below, 

To him we turn our eyes; 
And every added weight of wo 

Shall make our homage rise. 

8E00ND PBOPHET. 

And though no temple richly dress'd, 

Nor sacrifice is here— 
We'll make his temple in our breast, 

And offer up a tear. 

\ThA jirst stanza repealed by the Cuobos. 

is&AELiTiSH WOMAN. — RecUotive. 
That strfdn once more ! it bids remembrance rise. 
And calls my long-lost country to mine eyes. 
Y^e fields of Sharon, dress'd in flowery pride; 
Ye plains, where Jordan rolls its glassy tide; 
Ye hills of Lebanon, with cedars crown'd; 
Ye Gilead groves, that fling perfumes around: 
These hills how sweet ! those plains how wondrous fair I 
But sweeter still when Heaven was with us there. 

Air. 
Memory, thou fond deceiver I 

Still importunate and vain; 
To former joys recurring ever. 

And turning all the past to pain; 

Thou, like the world, the oppressed oppreasiog, 
Thy smiles increase the wretch's wo; 

And he who wants each other blessing, 
In thee must ever find a foe. 
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viBSi PBOPHBT. — Rtciialwt, 
Tct, why repine? What, though by bonds confined, 
Should bonds enslaye the ^rigour of the mind ? 
Have we not cause for iriumph, when we see 
Ourselyes alone fsxxfL idol-worship free? 
Are not, this very mom, those feasts begun. 
Where prostrate error hails the rising sun ? 
Do not our tyrant lords this day ordain 
For superstitious rites and mirth profane ? 
And should we mourn? Should coward Virtue fly^ 
When Taunting Folly lifts her head on high ? 
No ! rather let us triumph still the more, 
And as our fortune sinks, our spirits soar. 

Air, 
The triumphs that on vice attend. 
Shall ever in confusion eud; 
The good man suffers but to gain, 
And every virtue springs from pam: 
As aromatic plants bestow 
No spicy fragrance while they grow, 
But crush'd, or trodden to the ground. 
Diffuse their balmy sweets around. 

SEOCHD PBOPHET. — BxfMoJtivt, 

But hush, my sons! our tyrant lords are near: 
The sound of barbarous mirth offends mine ear. 
Triumphant music floats along the vale; 
Near, nearer still, it gathers on the gale: 
The growing note their swift approach declares; 
Desist, my sons, nor mix the strain with theirs. 

^nter OHALDEAM PRIESTS, oUtended. 

FIRST PRIEST. 

Air, 
Come on, my companions, the triumph display — 

Let rapture the minutes employ; 
The sun calls us out on this festival day. 

And our monarch partakes of our joy. 
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8B00ND PRIBST^ 
I' 



like tb« SUB, our greac^ monarch aU pleasore suppliee; 

Both siimlar blessings W®^^- 
The sun with his splendour iliu '^^^ *^® ^^ 

hsA our monarch enlivens belo«^- 

▲ OHALDBAN WOMAK. 

Air, 
Haste, je spri^tly sons of pleasure; 
Love presents its brightest treasure, — 
Leave all other joys for me. 

▲ OHALDBAN ATTBKDANT. 

Or rather, Love's delights despising. 
Haste to raptures ever rising — 
Wine shall bless the toive and froe. 

SBCOirp PRIB8X. 

Wine and beauty thus invitii^ig, 
Each to different joys exciting, 
Whither shall my choice incline ? 

FIRST PRIEST. 

m waste no longer thought in choosing; 
Bui> neither love nor wine refusing, 
ril make them both together mine. 

But whence, when joy should brighten o'er the land, 
This sullen gloom in Judah's captive band ? 
Ye sons of Judah, why the lute unstrung % 
Or why those harps on yonder wUlows hung ! 
Come, leave your griefs, and join our tuneful choir; 
For who like you can wake the sleeping lyre ] 

SBOOWD PROPHET. 

Chain'd as we are, the scorn of all mankind, 

To want, to toil, and every ill consigned, 

Is this a time to bid us raise the strain. 

And mix in rites that Heaven regards with pain? 
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No, never ! May this hand forget each art 
That wakes to finest joys the human heart, 
Ere I forget the land that gave me birth, 
Or join to sounds profane its sacred mirth ! 

FIBST PBIEST. 

Insulting slaves ! if gentler methods fail. 
The whip and angry tortures shall prevail. 

[ExemU ohaldbaks. 

riBST PBOPHST. 

Why, let them come ! one good remains to cheer-^ 
We fear the Lord, and scorn all other fear. 

OHORUS. 

Can chains or tortures bend the mind, 
On Qod's supporting breast reclined ? 
Stand fast, and let our tyrants see 
That fortitude is victory. 

\ExetmU 

ACT II. 

OHORUS or ISRAELITES. 

peace of mind, angelic guest ! 
Thou softest soother of the breast ! 

Dispense thy balmy store; 
Wing all our thoughts to reach the skies, 
Till earth receding from our eyes, 

Shall vanish as we soar. 

FIRST PRIEST. — MecUotiven 
No more ! Too long has justice been delay'd; 
The king's commands must fiilly be obey'd: 
Compliance with his will your peace secures, 
Praise but our gods, and every good is yours. 
But if, rebellious to his high command, 
Tou spurn the favours offer'd at his hand, 
Thmk, timely think, what terrors are behind; 
Reflect, nor tempt to rage the royal imiid. 
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SEOOHD PKIX8T. 

Ave, 
Fierce is the whirlwind howling ■ 

O'er AMc^s sandy plain, 
And fierce the tempest rolling 
Along the fiirrow'd main; 
But storms that fly, 
To rend the sky, 
Every ill presaging, 
Less dreadful show 
To worlds below, 
Than angry monarch's raging. 

IS&AELITISH WOMAN. — RociloiXVt, 

Ah me! what angry terrors round us grow; 
How shrinks my soul to meet the threatened blow! 
Ye prophets, skill 'd in Heaven's eternal truth. 
Forgive my sex's fears, forgive my youth ! r 
If, shrinking thus when frowning power appears, 
1 wish for life, and yield me to my fears,^ 
Let us one hour, one little hour obey; 
To-morrow's teiurs may wash our stains away. 

Avr, 
The wretch condemn'd with life to part, 

Still, still on hope relies; 
And every pang that rends the heart 

Bids expectation rise. 

Hope, like the glimmering taper's light, 

Adorns the wretch's way; 
And still, as darker grows the night, 

Emits a brighter ray. 

SECOND PRIEST. — RatMxUwt, 
Why this delay % At length for joy prepare; 
1 r^ your looks, and see compliance there. 
Come, raise the strain, and grasp the full-toned lyre; 
The time, the theme, the place, and all C0DapiTe> 
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OHALDBAN WOMAN. 

Aw, 

See the raddy morning smiling. 
Hear the grove to bliss beguiling, 
Zephyrs through the woodland playing; 
Streams along the valley straying. 

FIB8T PBIBST. 

While these a constant revel keep, 
Shall reason only teach to weep ] 
Hence, intruder! we'll pursue 
Nature, a better guide than you. 

SEOOND PRIEST. 

Every moment, as it flows. 
Some peculiar pleasure owes; 
Then let us, providently wise, 
Seize the debtor ere it flies. 

Think not to-morrow can repay 
The pleasures that we lose to-day: 
To-morrow's most unbounded store 
Can but repay its proper score. 

FIRST PRIEST. — RecUcUwe. 
But, hush ! see foremost of the captive choir, 
The master-prophet grasps his full-toned lyre, 
Mark where he sits, with executing art. 
Feels for each tone, and speeds it to the heart. 
See, how prophetic raptufe fills his form, 
Awful as clouds that nurse the growing storm; 
And now his voice, accordant to. the string, 
Prepares our monarch's victories to sing. 

FIRST PROl'flET. 

Air, 
From north, from south, from east, from west^ 
Conspiring nations come; 
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Tremble, thou vice-polluted breast, 
Blasphemers, all be dumb. 

The tempest gathers all around, 

On Babylon it lies; 
I>own with her ! down — down to the ground 

She sinks, she groans, she dies. 

SEOOFD PROPHET. 

Down with her, Lord, to lick the dust, 

Ere yonder setting sun; 
Serve her as she has served the just ! 

*Tis fix'd— it shall be done. 

FiBST PBIEST. — BecUcUwe, 
No more ! when slaves thus insolent presume, 
The king himself shall judge, and fix their doom. 
Unthinking wretches ! have not you and all 
Beheld our power in Zedekiah's fall ? 
To yonder gloomy dungeon turn your eyes; 
See where dethroned your captive monarch lies — 
Deprived of sight and rankling in his chain. 
See where he mourns his Mends and children slain: 
Tet know, ye slaves, that still remain behind 
More ponderous chains, and dungeons more confined. 

OHOBUS OF ALL. 

Arise, all-potent Ruler, rise. 

And vindicate thy people's cause; 
Till every tongue in every land. 
Shall ofifer up unfeign'd applause. 

[Exevmi 
ACT III. 

PIBST FBiEST.—HecUative, 

Yes, my companions, Heaven's decrees are passed, 

And our fix'd empire shall for ever last 

In vain the madd'ning prophet threatens wo — 

In vun rebellion aims her secret blow; 

Still shall our name and growing power be spread, 

And still our vengeance crush the guilty head. 
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Aw, 
Coeval with man 
Our empire began, 
And never shall flEdl, 
Till min shakes all. 
When min shakes all, 
Then shall Babylon M. 

FiBST PBOPHBT. — RecUctttve, 
'Tis thns that pride triumphant rears the head— 
A little while, and all her power is fled; 
But, ah ! what means yon sadly plaintive train 
That this way slowly bends along the plain ? 
And now, methinks, a pallid corse they bear 
To yonder bank, and rest the body there. 
Alas ! too well mine eyes observant trace 
The last remains of Judah's royal race: 
Fall*n is our king, and all our ifears are o'er, 
Unhappy Zedekiah is no more. 

Air, 
Ye wretches who by fortune's hate 

In want and sorrow groan. 
Come, ponder his severer fate, 

And learn to bless your own. 

Te sons, from fortune's lap supplied. 

Awhile the bliss suspend; 
Like yours, his life began in pride. 

Like his, your lives shall end. 

SBOOHD PBOPHBT. — TUcUotiVt, 

Behold his wretched corse with sorrow worn, 
His squalid limbs with ponderous fetters torn; 
Those eyeless orbs that shock with ghastly glare, 
Those unbecoming rags — that matted hair! 
And shall not Heaven for this avenge the foe, 
Grasp the red bolt, and lay the guilty low ? 
How long, how long. Almighty Lord of all. 
Shall wrath vindictive threaten ere it fall t 
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ISRAELITISH WOMAN. 

Air, 
As panting flies the hunted hind, 

Where brooks refreshing stray; 
And rivers through the yalley wind, 

That stop the hunter's way: 

Thus we, Lord, alike distress'd. 

For streams of mercy long — 
Those streams which cheer the sore oppress'd; 

And overwhelm the strong. 

riBST PROPHET. — B/ttMoX^t, 

But whence that shout ? Qood Heavens! amazement all! 

See yonder tower just nodding to the fall: 

Behold, an army covers all the ground, 

Saps the strong wall, and pours destruction round ! 

The ruin smokes, destruction pours along, — 

How low the great, how feeble are the strong ! 

The foe prevails, the lofty walls recline — 

Qod of hosts, the victory is thine I 

oHOBus OF OAPrrvKa. 
Down with them. Lord, to lick the dust ! 

Thy vengeance be begun: 
Serve them as they have served the just, 

And let thy will be done. 

FIRST PRIEST. — RecUotive. 
All, all is lost. The Syrian army fails; 
Cyrus, the conqueror of the world, prevails ! 
Save us, Lord ! to Thee, though late, we pray, 
And give repentance but an hour's delay. 

FIRST AND SECOND PRIESTS. 

Air. 
Thrice happy, who in happy hour 

To Heaven their praise bestow. 
And own his all-consuming power 

Before they feel the blow ! 
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riBST PBOPHET. — BtoXaJtvct, 
Now, noVs our time ! ye wretches bold and blind. 
Brave but to God, and cowardis to mankind, 
Ye seek in Tain the Lord unsought before — 
Your wealth, your pride, your kingdom are no morel 

Air, 
Lucifer ! thou son of mom. 
Alike of Heaven and man the foe,^ 

Heaven, men, and all, 

Now press thy fall. 
And sink thee lowest oif the low. 

8EOOND PROPHET. 

Babylon, how art thou fiallen ! 
Thy £bJ1 more dreadful from delay ! 

Thy streets forlorn 

To wilds shall turn. 
Where toads shall pant, and vultures prey ! 

FIRST PROPHET. — HecUotive. 
Such be her fate ! But hark ! how from afar 
The clarion's note proclaims the finish'd war I 
Our great restorer, Cyrus, is at hand. 
And this way leads bis formidable band. 
Give, give your songs of Zion to the wind, 
And hail the b^nefiEictor of mankind: 
He comes^ pursuant to divine decree, 
To chain the strong, and set the captive fr^.. 

CHORUS OF TOUTHS. 

Rise to raptures past expressing, 

Sweeter from remembered woes; 
Gyrus comes, our wrongs redressing— 

Comes to give the world repose. 

OHORnS OF VIRaiNS. 

Cyrus comes, the world redressing. 

Love and pleasure in his train; 
Comes to heighten every blessing — 

Comes to soften every pain.* 
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SEMI-OHORUS. 

Hail to him with mercy reigning, 
SkilTd in every peaceful art, 

Who, firom honds our limbs unchaining, 
Only binds the willing heart 

LAST CHOBUS. 

But chief to Thee, our Qod, defender. Mend, 
Let praise be given to all eternity; 

Thou, without beginniiig, without end, 
Let us, and all, begin and end in Thee. 



THE DOUBLE TRANSFORMATION. 

A TALE.* 

Secluded from domestic strife, 
Jack Book-worm led a college life; 
A fellowship at twenty-five 
Made him the happiest man alive; 
He drank his glass, and crack'd his joke, 
And freshmen wondered as he spoke. 

Such pleasures unaUo/d with care, 
Could any accident impair ? 
Could Cupid's shaft at length transfix 
Our swain, arrived at thirty-six? 
Oh, had the archer ne'er come down 
To ravage in a country town. 
Or Flavia been content to stop 
At triumphs in a Fleet-street shop ! 
Oh had her eyes forgot to blaze, 
Or Jack had wanted eyes to gaze ! 

Oh ! but let exclamation cease; 

Her presence banish'd all his peace: 



* This and the following Poem were published by Or (ihii^ 
smith, in his Volume of Essays, which appeared in 1786. 
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So with decorum all thiogs carried, 

Miss frown'd, and llush*d, and then was — ^married. 

Need we expose to vulgar sight 
The raptures of the hridal night X 
Need we intrude on hallow'd ground, 
Or draw the curtains closed around ? 
Let it suffice that each had charms: 
He clasp'd a goddess in his arms; 
And though she felt his usage rough, 
Yet in a man 'twas well enough. 

The honeymoon like lightning flew; 
The second brought its transports too; 
A third, a fourth, were not amiss; 
The fifth was friendship mix'd with bliss: 
But when a twelvemonth pass'd away, 
Jack found his goddess made of clay; 
Found half the charms that deck'd her face 
Arose from powder, shreds, or lace; 
But still the worst remain'd behind — 
That very face had robb*d her mind. 

Skilled in no other arts was she. 
But dressing, patching, repartee; 
And, just as humour rose or fell, 
By turns a slattern or a belle. 
*Tis true, she dress'd with modem grace — 
Half naked at a ball or race; 
But when at home, at board or bed. 
Five greasy nightcaps wrapp'd her head. 
Could so much beauty condescend 
To be a dull domestic friend ? 
Could any curtain lectures bring 
To decency so fine a thing ? 
In short, by night, 'twas fits for fretting; 
By day, 'twas gadding or coquetting. 
Fond to be seen, she kept a bevy 
Of powdered coxcombs at her levee. 
The squire and captain took their stations^ 
And twenty other near relations. 
{264; 21 
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Jack suck*d his pipe, and often broke 
A sigh in suffocating smoke; 
While all their hours were pass'd between 
Insulting repartee or spleen. 

Thus as her faults each day were known, 
He thinks her features coarser grown; 
He fancies every vice she shows, 
Or thins her lip, or points her nose: 
Whenever rage or envy rise, 
How wide her mouth, how wild her eyes ! 
He knows not how, but so it is. 
Her face is grown a knowing phiz — 
And, though her fops are wondrous civil, 
He thinks her ugly as the deviL 

Kow, to perplex the ravelFd noose, 
As each a different way pursues — 
While sullen or loquacious strife 
Promised to hold them on for life — 
That dire disease, whose ruthless power 
Withers the beauty's transient flower, 
Lo ! the small-pox, whose horrid glare 
Levelled its terrors at the fair; 
And, rifling every youthful grace, 
Left but the remnant of a face. 

The glass, grown hateful to her sight, 
Reflected now a perfect fright. 
Each former art she vainly tries. 
To bring back lustre to her eyes; 
In vain she tries her pastes and creams, 
To smooth her skin, or hide its seams, 
Iler country beaux and city cousins, 
Lovers no more, flew off by dozens: 
The squire himself was seen to yield — 
And eVn the captain quit the field. 

Poor madam, now condemn'd to hack 
The rest of life with anxious Jack, 
Perceiving others fairly flown. 
Attempted pleasing him alone. / 
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Jack soon was dazzled to behold 
Her present face surpass the old: 
With modesty her cheeks are dyed; 
Humility displaces pride; 
For tawdry finery is seen 
A person ever neatly clean: 
No more presuming on her sway, 
She learns good-nature every day: 
Serenely gay, and strict in duty, 
Jack finds his wife a perfect— beauty. 



A NEW SIMILE 

IN THE MANNER OP SWIFT, 

Long had I sought in vain to find 
A likeness for the scribbling kind — 
The modem scribbling kind who write, 
In wit, and sense, and nature's spite — 
Till reading, I forget what day on, 
A chapter out of Tooke's Pantheon, 
I think I met with something there 
To suit my purpose to a hah-. 
But let us not proceed too furious; 
First please to turn to god Mercurius: 
You'll find him pictured at full length, 
In book the second, page the tenth. 
The stress of all my proofs on him I lay; 
And now proceed we to our simile. 

Imprimis, Pray observe his hat; 
Wings upon either side — ^mark that. 
Well ! what is it from thence we gather? 
Why, these denote a brain of feather. 
A brain of feather! very right. 
With wit that's flighty, beaming lights 
Such as to modem bards decreed; 
A just comparison, — ^proceed. 
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In the next place, his feet peruse; 
Wings grow again from both his shoes — 
DesignM no doubt their part to bear, 
And waft his godship through the air. 
And here my simile unites — 
For in the modem poet's flights, 
Fm sure it may be justly said, 
His feet are useful as his head. 

Lastly, vouchsafe f observe his hand^ 
Fill'd with a snake-encircled wand, 
By classic authors term'd caduceus, 
And highly famed for several uses: 
To wit, most wondrously endued, 
No poppy water half so good — 
For let folks only get a touch, 
Its soporific virtue's such. 
Though ne'er so much awake before, 
That quickly they begin to snore. 
Add too, what certain writers tell — 
With this he drives men's souls to hell. 

Now to apply, begin we then; — 
His wand's a modem author's pen: 
The serpents round about it twined, 
Denote him of the reptile kind, 
Denote the rage with which he writes, 
His frothy slaver, venom'd bites. 
An equal semblance still to keep. 
Alike, too, both conduce to sleep, — 
This dififercnce only, as the god 
Drove souls to Tartarus with his rod, 
With his goose-quill the scribbling ei^ 
Instead of others, damns himself. 

And here my simile almost tript; 
Yet grant a word by way of postscript 
Moreover Merc'ry had a failing; 
Well! what of that? out with it-Hstealin^; 
In which all modem bards agree. 
Being each as g^eat a thief as he. 
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But e'en this deity's existence 
Shall lend my simile assistance: 
Our modem bards ! why, what a pox 
Are they, but senseless stones and blocks ? 



THE HERMIT: 

A BALLAD.* 

"Turn, gentle hermit of the dale, 
And guide my lonely way 
To where yon taper cheers the vale 
With hospitable ray; 



• First pnblUhed m the " Vicar of Wakefield," 1766. 

In the following year an anonymous oommnnication appeared 
in the ''St James* Chronicle," charging the author with pla- 
giarism firom Percy. Goldsmith replied in the following letter : — 
Sib, 

A c«)rre8pondent of yours accuses me of having taken a ballad 
I published some time ago, from one [The Friar of Orders Grey] 
by the ingenious Mr Percy. I do not think there is any great 
resemblance between the two pieces in question. If there be 
any, his ballad is taken from mine. I read it to Mr Percy some 
years ago; and he (as we both considered these things as trifles 
at best) told me with his usual good4iumour, the next time I saw 
him, that he had taken my plan to form the fragments of Shak- 
spere into a ballad of his own . He then read me his little Cento^ 
if I may so call it, and I highly approved it. Such petty anec- 
dotes as these are scarcely worth printing; and, were it not for 
the busy disposition of some of your correspondents, the public 
should never have known that he owes me the hint of his ballad, 
or that I am obliged to his friendship and learning for communi' 
cations of a much more important nature. I am, &c. 

Percy, in his edition of the ** Reliques," published in 1775, ad- 
Ukitted Uie accunu^ of GK>ld8mith's statement. 
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For here, forlorn and lost, I tread, 
With fainting steps and slow — 

Where wilds, immeasurably spread, 
Seem lengthening as I go." 

" Forbear, my son," the hermit cries, 
" To tempt the dangerous gloom; 
For yonder faithless phantom flies, 
To lure thee to thy doom. 

Here to the houseless child of want 

My door is open still ; 
And, though my portion is but scant, 

I give it with good-will. 

Then turn, to-night, and freely share 
Whatever my cell bestows — 

My rushy couch and frugal fare. 
My blessing and repose. 

No flocks that range the valley free 
To slaughter I condemn: 

Taught by that Power that pities me, 
I learn to pity them. 

But from the mountain's grassy side 
A guiltless feast I bring — 

A scrip with herbs and fruits supplied, 
And water from the spring. 

Then, pilgrim, turn, thy cares foregoj 
All earth-bom cares are wrong: 

Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long." 

Soft as the dew from heaven descends, 

His gentle accents fell: 
The modest stranger lowly bends, 

And follows to the cell. 

Far in a wilderness obscure 

The lonely mansion lay, 
A refuge to the neighboring poor, 

And strangers led astray. 
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No stores beneath its humble thatch 

Required a master's care; 
The wicket, opening witli a latch, 

Received the hanuless pair. 

And now, when busy crowds retire 

To take their evening rest, 
The hermit trimm'd his little fire. 

And cheered his pensive guest; 

And spread his vegetable store. 

And gaily press'd, and smiled; 
And, skill'd in legendary lore. 

The lingering hours beguiled. 

Around in sympathetic mirth 

Its tricks the kitten tries; 
The cricket chirrups in the hearth, 

The crackling faggot flies. 

But nothing could a charm impart 

To soothe the stranger's wo; 
For grief was heavy at his heart, 

And tears began to flow. 

His rising cares the Hermit spied, 

With answering care oppressed; 
" And whence, unhappy youth," he cried, 

" The sorrows of thy breast \ 

From better habitations spum*d. 

Reluctant dost thou rove? 
Or grieve for friendship unretum'd, 

Or unregarded love ] 

Alas ! the joys that fortune brings. 

Are trifling, and decay; 
And those who prize the paltry things, 

More trifling still than they. 

And what is friendship but a name, 

A charm that lulls to sleep — 
A shade that follows wealth or fame, 

But leaves the wretch to weep \ 
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And love is still an emptier sound — 
The modern fair-one's jest; 

On earth unseen, or only found 
To warm the turtle's nest. 

For shame, fond youth, thy sorrows hush, 
And spurn the sex," he said; 

But while he spoke, a rising blush 
His love-lorn guest betrayed. 

Surprised, he sees new beauties rise 
Swift mantling to the view; 

Like colours o*er the morning skies, 
As bright, as transient too. 

The bashful look, the rising breast, 

Alternate spread alarms: 
The lovely stranger stands confess'd 

A maid in all her charms. 

" And, ah ! forgive a stranger rude, 
A wretch forlorn," she cried, 

" Whose feet unhallow*d thus intrude. 
Where Heaven and you reside; 

But let a maid thy pity share, 
Whom love has taught to stray; 

Who seeks for rest, but finds despair 
Companion of her way. 

My father lived beside the Tyne — 

A wealthy lord was he; 
And all his wealth was mark'd as mine: 

He liad but only me. 

To win me from his tender arms, 
Unnumbered suitors came; 

AVho praised me for imputed charnifl^ 
And felt, or feign'd a flame. 

Each hour a mercenary crowd 
With richest proffers strove; 

Amongst the rest young Edwin boVd^ 
But never talked of love. 
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In h amble, simplest habit clad, 

No wealth nor power had he: 
Wisdom and worth were all he had — 

But these were all to me. 

And when, beside me in the dale, 

He caroll'd lays of love. 
His breath lent fragrance to the gale^ 

And music to the grove. 

The blossom opening to the day, 

The dews of heaven refined. 
Could nought of purity display 

To emulate his mind. 

The dew, the blossom on the tree, 

With charms inconstant shine; 
Their charms were his; but wo to me, 

Their constancy was mine. 

For still I tried each fickle art, 

Importunate and vain; 
And while his passion touched my heart, 

I triumphed in his pain: 

Till, quite dejected with my scorn. 

He left me to my pride; 
And sought a solitude forlorn 

In secret, where he died. 

But mine the sorrow, mine the fault. 

And well my life shall pay; 
ril seek the solitude he sought. 

And stretch me where he lay. 

And there, forlorn, despairing, hid, 

I'll lay me down and die: 
*Twas so for me that Edwin did. 

And so for him will I." 

" Forbid it. Heaven !" the Hermit cried, 

And clasp*d her to his breast; 
The wondering fair one tum*d to chide — • 

'Twas Edwin*s self that prest. . 
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" Turn, Angelina, ever dear. 

My charmer, turn to see 
Thy own, thy long-lost Edwin here, 

Restored to love and thee. 

Thus let me hold thee to my heart. 

And every care resign: 
And shall we never, never part, 

My life — my all that's mine % 

No; never from this hour to part, 
We'll live and love so true: 

The sigh that rends thy constant heart, 
Shall break thy Edwin's too.'' 



AN ELEGY 

ON THE DEATH OP A MAD DOG.* 

Good people all, of every sort, 

Give ear unto my song; 
And if you find it wondrous short 

It cannot hold you long. 

In Islington there was a man, 

Of whom the world might say, 
That still a godly race he ran, 

Whene'er he went to pray. 

A kind and gentle heart he had, 

To comfort friends and foes; 
The naked every day he clad. 

When he put on his clothes. 

And in that town a dog was found, 

As many dogs there be. 
Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound. 

And curs of low degree. 

* This and the following poem appeared in the " Vicar ol 
W^akefield." 
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This dog and man at first were friends; 

But, when a pique began, 
The dog, to gain some private ends, 

Went mad, and bit the man. 

Around from all the neighbouring streets 

The wondering neighbours ran; 
And swore the dog had lost his wits, 

To bite so good a man. 

The wound it seem*d both sore and sad 

To every Christian eye; 
And while they swore the dog was mad. 

They swore the man would die. 

But soon a wonder came to light, 

That showed the rogues they lied; 
The man recovered of the bite — 

The dog it was that died* 



STANZAS ON WOMAN. 

When lovely woman stoops to folly, 
And finds too late that men betray, 

What charm can soothe her melancholy? 
What art can wash her guilt away 1 

The only art her guilt to cover. 
To hide her shame from every eye, 

To give repentance to her lover, 
And wring his bosom — is to die. 
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EPITAPH ON EDWARD PURDON.* 

Here lies poor Ned Purdon, from misery freed, 
Who long was a booksellei's hack; 

lie led such a damnahlo life in this world, 
I don't think he'll wish to come back. 



ANSWER TO AN INVITATION TO DINNER, 1769.t 



This i* a Poem ! This xi a copy of verses! 



Your mandate I got — 
You may all go to pot: 
Had your senses been right, 
You'd have sent before night. 
As I hope to be saved 
I put off being shaved — 
For I could not make bold, • 
While the matter was cold, 
To meddle in suds. 
Or to put on my duds: 
So tell Honieck and Nesbitt, 
And Baker and his bit, 
And Kaufifman beside, 
And the Jessamy Bride, 



♦ This gentleman was educated at Trinity College Dublin; bnt 
having wasted his patrimony, he enlisted as a foot soldier. Qrow' 
ing tired of that employment, he obtained his dischai^, and be> 
came a scribbler in the newspapers. He translated Yoltairo's 
" Henriade." 

+ From the " Miscellaneous Works," 1837. The host on 
this occasion was George Baker, M.D. His expected guests 
were Sir Joshua and Miss Reynolds, Angelica Eauffinan, Mi* 
Homeck, widow of Captain Kane Homeck, her son Ghazlei^ ^ 
the Captain in lace, her daughters, Mary, or the Jetaamijf Bri^ 
afterwards Mrs Gwyn, and Catherine, or LiUU Comedp, aft^ 
wards Mrs Bunbury. 
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With the rest of the crew, 

The Reynoldses two, 

lAttle Comedy* s face, 

And the Captain in lace. 

— By the by, you may tell him 

I have something to sell him; 

Of use, I insist. 

When he comes to enlist. 

Your worships must know 

That, a few days ago, 

An order went out 

For the foot-guards so stout 

To wear tails in high taste — 

Twelve inches at least: 

Now I've got him a scale 

To measure each tail; 

To lengthen a short tail, 

And a long one to curtail. 
Yet how can I, when vexM, 

Thus stray from my text ! 

Tell each other to rue 

Your Devonshire crew. 

For sending so late 

To one of my state. 

But 'tis Reynolds's way 

From wisdom to stray. 

And Angelica's whim 

To be frolick like him — 
aJas ! yomr good worships, how could they be wiser, 
jn both havfi been spoil'd in to-day's "Advertiser?" 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 



EPITAPH ON DR PARNELL.* 

lis tomb inscribed to gentle Pamell's name, 
!ay speak our gratitude, but not his fame. 

♦ From " The Haunch of Venison," &c., 1TO» 
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What art but feels his sweetly moral lay, 

That leads to truth through pleasure's flowery way ! 

Celestial themes confess'd his tuueful aid; 

And Heaven, that lent him genius, was repaid. 

Needless to him the tribute we bestow, 

The transitory breath oflame below: 

More lasting rapture from his works shall rise, 

While converts thank their poet in the skies. 



THE HAUNCH OF VENISON:* 

A POETICAL EPISTLE TO LORD CLARE. 

Thanks, my lord, for your venison, for finer or fatter 

Never ranged in a forest, or smoked in a platter: 

The haunch was a picture for painters to study, 

The fat was so white, and the lean was so ruddy. 

Though my stomach was sharp, I could scarce help regretting 

To spoil such a delicate picture by eating: 

I had thoughts, in my chambers to place it in view. 

To be shown to my friends as a piece of mrtHL; 

As in some Irish houses, where things are so so. 

One gammon of bacon hangs up for a show — 

But for eating a rasher of what they take pride in, 

They'd as soon think of eating the pan it is fried in. 

But hold — ^let me pause— don't I hear you pronounce, 

This tale of the bacon's a damnable bounce % 

Well, suppose it a bounce — sure a poet may, try. 

By a bounce now and then, to get courage to fly. 

But, my lord, it's no bounce: I protest in my turn, 
It's a truth — and your lordship may ask Mr Byme.t 
To go on with my tale — as I gazed on the haunch, 
I thought of a friend that was trusty and stanch, 

* First published in 1776, but probably written in 1771. 
t Lord Clare's nephew. 
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So I cut It, and sent it to Reynolds undrest, 
To paint it, or eat it, just as he liked best. 
Of the neck and the breast I had next to dispose — 
'Twas a neck and a breast that might rival Munroe's — 
But in parting with these I was puzzled again. 
With the how, and the who, and the where, and the whea 
There's H— d, and C— y, and H— rth, and H— ff,* 
I think they love venison — I know they love beef. 
There's my countryman, Higgins — oh let him alone 
For making a blunder, or picking a bone. 
But hang it — ^to poets who seldom can eat. 
Your very good mutton's a very good treat: 
Such dainties to them their health it might hurt, 
It's like sending them ruffles, when wanting a shirt. 
While thus I debated, in reverie centred, 
An acquaintance, a friend, as he call'd himself, enter'd — 
An under-bred, fine-spoken fellow was he, 
And he smiled as he look'd at the venison and me. 
"What have we got here ? — Why this is good eating ! 
Your own, I suppose— or is it in waiting?" — 
"Why, whose should it be?" cried I with a flounce; 
" I get these things often" — ^but that was a bounce; 
" Some lords, my acquaintance, that settle the nation, 
Are pleased to be kind — ^but I hate ostentation." 
" If that be the case, then," cried he, very gay, 
" Fm glad I have taken this house in my way. 
To-morrow you take a poor dinner with me; 
No words — I insist on't — ^precisely at three. 
We'll have Johnson, and Burke, all the wits will be there — 
My acquaintance is slight, or I'd ask my Lord Clare. 
And now that I think on't, as I am a sinner ! 
We wanted this venison to make out a dinner. 
What say you — a pasty 1 it shall, and it must, 
And my wife, little Kitty, is famous for crust. 

♦ Probably Howard, author of" The Choice Spirits* Museum;*' 
Colman; Hogarth; and Paul Heffeman, M.D., author of ** Bra- 
tnatic Genius," &c. 
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Here, porter — ^this venison with me to Mile-end: 
No stirring — I beg — my deax friend — my dear friend 1" 
Thus snatching his hat, he brush'd off like the wind, 
And the porter and eatables follow'd behind. 
Left alone to reflect, having emptied my shelf, 
And " nobody with me at sea but myself"* — 
Though I could not help thinking my gentleman hasty, 
Tet Johnson and Burke, and a good venison pasty, 
Were things that I never disliked in my life. 
Though clogged with a coxcomb, and Kitty his wife. 
So next day, in due splendour to make my approach, 
I drove to his door in my own hackney-<x)ach. 
When come to the place where we all were to dine 
(A chair-lumber'd closet, just twelve feet by nine). 
My friend bade me welcome, but struck me quite dumb 
With tidings that Johnson and Burke could not come; 
"For I knew it," he cried, " both eternally fail. 
The one with his speeches, and t'other with Thrale; 
But no matter, Fll warrant we'll make up the party 
With two full as clever, and ten times as hearty. 
The one is a Scotchman, the other a Jew, 
They both of them merry, and authors like you: 
The one writes the * Snarler,' the other the * Scourge;* 
Some thinks he writes * Cinna' — ^he owns to * Panurge.'* 
While thus he described them by trade and by name. 
They entered, and dinner was served as they came. 

At the top a fried hver and bacon were seen; 
At the bottom was tripe in a swinging tureen; 
At the sides there was spinnage, and pudding made hot; 
In the middle a place where the pasty was not. 
Now, my lord, as for tripe, it's my utter aversion, 
And your bacon I hate like a Turk or a Persian; 
So there I sat stuck like a horse in a pound. 
While the bacon and liver went merrily round. 

But what vex'd me most was that d 'd Scottish rogue, 

With his long-winded speeches, his smiles, and his brogue— 

* From a letter from his Royal Highness Heniy Dal^o ol 
Cumberland, to Lady Grosvenor. 
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And " Madam," quoth he, " may this bit be my poison, 

A prettier dinner I never set eyes on: 

Pray, a slice of your liver, though may I be curst, 

But Fve eat of your tripe till Fm ready to burst." — 

" The tripe," quoth the Jew, with his chocolate cheek, 

" I could dine on this tripe seven days in a week: 

I like these here dinners, so pretty and small; 

But your friend there, the doctor, eats nothing at all." — 

"Oh — ^ho!" quoth my friend, "he'll come on in a trice, 

He*s keeping a comer for something that's nice; 

There's a pasty." — " A pasty ! " repeated the Jew, 

" I don't care if I keep a comer for't too." — 

"What the de'il, mon, a pasty?" re-echoed the Scot; 

" Though splitting, FU still keep a corner for thot." — 

" We'll all keep a corner," the lady cried out. — 

" We'll all keep a corner," was echoed about. 

While thus we resolved, and the pasty delay'd, 

With looks that quite petrified, euter'd the maid: 

A visage so sad, and so pale with afiright, 

Waked Priam in drawing his curtains by night. 

But we quickly found out, for who could mistake her? 

That she came with some terrible news from the baker: 

And so it fell out, for that negligent sloven 

Had shut out the pasty on shutting his oven. 

Sad Philomel thus — but let similes drop — 

And now that I think on't, the story may stop. 

To be plain, my good lord, it's but labour misplaced 

To send such good verses to one of your taste. 

You've got an odd something — a kind of discerning, 

A relish — a taste — sicken'd over by learning; 

At least, it's your temper, as very well known. 

That you think very slightly of all that's your own: 

So, perhaps, in your habits of thinking amiss, 

You may make a mistake, and think slightly of this. 
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THRENODIA AUGUSTALIS: 

SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF HER KOTAL HI0HNK8S 

THE PRINCESS DOWAGER OF WALES.* 

Overtwrt, — A sdenvn dirge. 
Air. — Trio. 
Arise, ye sons of worth, arise. 

And waken every note of wo ! 
When truth and virtue reach the skica, 
*Tis ours to weep the want below. 

Chorus, 
When truth and virtue, &c. 
MAN speaker. 
The praise attending pomp and power. 

The incense given to kings. 
Are but the trappings of an hour — 

Mere transitoiy things: 
The base bestow them; but the good agree 
To spurn the venal gifts as flattery. 
But when to pomp and power are join*d 
An equal dignity of mind; 

When titles are the smallest claim; 
When wealth, and rank, and noble blood, 
But aid the power of doing good; 

Then all their trophies last — ^and flattery turns to fame. 

Blest spuit, thou, whose fame, just bom to bloom, 
Shall spread and flourish from the tomb, 
How hast thou left mankind for Heaven ! 

* Mother of George III. The piece was performed at the 
establishment of Mrs Comely in Soho Square, Feb. 20, 1772. 
The advertisement describes it as more properly " a compilation 
than a poem. It was prepared for the composer in little more 
than two days; and may therefore rather be considered as an in- 
dustrious effort of gratitude than of genius. In justice to the 
composer, it may likewise be right to inform the public, that the 
music was composed in a period of time equally short.** 
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E'en now reproach and faction mourn, 
And, wondering how their rage was borne, 

Request to be forgiven ! 
Alas ! they never had thy hate: 

Unmoved, in conscious rectitude, 

Thy towering mind self-centred stood. 
Nor wanted man's opinion to be great. 

In vain, to charm thy ravish*d sight, 
A thousand gifts would foi-tune send; 

In vain, to drive thee from the right, 
A thousand sorrows urged thy end: 
Like some well-fashion'd arch thy patience stood, 
And purchased strength from its increasing load. 
Pain met thee like a friend to set thee free — 
Aflliction still is virtue's opportunity ! 

SoTig, — By a man. 
Virtue, on herself relying. 

Every passion hush'd to rest, 
Loses every pain of dying, 

In the hopes of being blest. 

Every added pang she suffers, 

Some increasing good bestows. 
And every shock that malice offers, 

Only rocks her to repose. 

WOMAN speakei\ 
Yet ah ! what terrors frown'd upon her fate — 

Death, with its formidable band, 
Fever, and pain, and pale consumptive care, 

Determined took their stand. 
Nor did the cruel ravagers design 

To finish all their efforts at a blow; 

But, mischievously slow, 
They robb*d the relic and defaced the shrine. 

With unavailing grief. 

Despairing of relief. 
Her weeping children round 
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Beheld each hour 

Death's growing power, 
And trembled as he jfrown'd. 
As helpless friends who view jfrom shore 
The labouring ship, and hear the tempest roar, 

While winds and waves their wishes crosb — 
They stood, while hope and comfort fail, 
Not to assist, but to bewail 

The inevitable loss. 
Relentless tyrant, at thy call 
How do the good, the virtuous fall ! 
Truth, beauty, worth, and all that most engage, 
But wake thy vengeance and provoke thy rage. 

Song, — By a mabt. 

When vice my dart and scythe supply, 
How great a king of terrors I ! 
If folly, fraud, your hearts engage, 
Tremble, ye mortals, at my rage ! 

Fall, round me fall, ye little things. 
Ye statesmen, warriors, poets, kings! 
If virtue fail her counsel sage, 
Tremble, ye mortals, at my rage ! 

MAN speaker. 

Yet let that wisdom, urged by her example. 

Teach as to estimate what all must suffer; 

Let us prize death as the best gift of nature. 

As a safe inn, where weary travellers, 

When they have joumey'd through a world of carefl; 

May put off life, and be at rest for ever. 

Groans, weeping friends, indeed, and gloomy sablea, 

May oft distract us with their sad solemnity: 

The preparation is the executioner. 

Death, when unmask'd, shows me a friendly fecc, 

And is a terror only at a distance; 

For as the line of life conducts me on 
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To Death's great court, the prospect seems more fair. 

'Tis nature's kind retreat, that's always open 

To take us in when we have drain'd the cup 

Of life, or worn our days to wretchedness. 

In that secure, serene retreat, 

Where all the humble, all the great, 

Promiscuously recline; 
Where, wildly huddled to the eye. 
The beggar's pouch and prince's purple lie. 

May every bliss be thine. 
And, ah ! bless'd spirit, wheresoe'er thy flight, 
Through rolling worlds, or fields of liquid light. 
May cherubs welcome their expected guest; 
May saints with songs receive thee to tlieir rest; 
May peace, that daim'd while here thy warmest love, 
May blissful, endless peace be thine above ! 

Song, — By a woman. 
Lovely, lasting Peace below, 
Comforter of ev'17 wo, 
Ileav'nly bom, and bred on high. 
To crown the favourites of the sky; 
Lovely, lasting Peace, appear ! 
This world itself, if thou art here. 
Is once again with Eden blest, 
And man contains it in his breast. 

WOMAN speoik&r. 
Our vows are heard 1 long, long to mortal eyes, 
Her soul was fitting to its kindred skies: 
Celestial-like her bounty fell, 
Where modest want and silent sorrow dwell 
Want pass'd for merit at her door. 

Unseen the modest were supplied. 
Her constant pity fed the poor, — 

Then only poor, indeed, the day she died. 
And, oh ! for this, while sculpture decks thy shrine, 

And art exhausts profusion round, 
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The tribute of a tear be mine, 

A simple song, a sigh profound. 
There Faith shall come, a pilgrim grey, 
To bless the tomb that wraps thy clay; 
And calm Religion shall repair 
To dwell a weeping hermit there. 
Truth, Fortitude, and Friendship shall agree 
To blend their ^'irtues while they think of thee. 

Air. — Chorus. 
Let us — ^let all the world agree, 
To profit by resembling thee. 



PART II. 

Overture. — Pastwa^e. 

MAN speaker. 
Fast by that shore where Thames' translucent stream 

Reflects new glories on his breast, 
Where, splendid as the youthful poet's dream, 

He forms a scene beyond Elysium blest, 
Where sculptured elegance and native grace 
Unite to stamp the beauties of the place. 
While, sweetly blending, still are seen. 
The wavy lawn, the sloping green. 

While novelty, with cautious cunning. 

Through every maze of fancy running. 
From China borrows aid to deck the scene; — 
There, sorrowing by the river's glassy bed, 

Forlorn a rural band complain'd, 
All whom Augusta's bounty fed, 

All whom her clemency sustain'd. 
The good old sire, unconscious of decay, 
The modest matron, clad in homespun grey, 
The military boy, the orphan'd maid. 
The shattered veteiaiij "ivo^ ^ist dismay'd, — 
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These sadly join beside the murmuring deep, 

And as they view the towers of Kew, 

Call on their mistress, now no more, and weep. 

Chorus, 
Ye shady walks, ye waving greens. 
Ye nodding towers, ye fairy scenes, 
Let all your echoes now deplore 
That she who form'd your beauties is no more. 

MAN speaker. 
First of the train the patient rustic came, 

Whose callous hand had form'd the scene. 
Bending at once with sorrow and with age. 

With many a tear, and many a sigh between: 
" And where," he cried, " shall now my babes have bread 1 

Or how shall age support its feeble fire? 
No lord will take me now, my vigour fled, 

Nor can my strength perform what they require. 
Each grudging master keeps the labourer bare, 
A sleek and idle race is all their care. 
My Doble mistress thought not so: 

Her bounty, like the morning dew. 
Unseen, though constant, used to flow. 

And, as my strength decay'd, her bounty grew." 

WOMAN speaker. 
In decent dress, and coarsely clean. 
The pious matron next was seen — 
Clasp' d in her hand a godly book was borne, 
By use and daily meditation worn, — 
That decent dress, this holy guide, 
Augusta's care had well supplied. 
" And ah ! " she cries, all wo-begone, 

" What now remains for me ? 
Oh ! where shall weeping want repair 

To ask for charity % 
Too late in life for me to ask. 

And shame prevents the deed. 
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And tardy, tardy are the tiroes 

To succour, should I need. 
But all my wants, before I spoke, 

Were to my mistress known: 
She still relieved, nor sought my praise, 

Contented with her own. 
But every day her name FU bless, 

My morning prayer, my evening song. 
Fll praise her while my life shall last, 

A life that cannot last me long.** 

Bong. — By a woman. 
Each day, each hour, her name Til bless, 

My morning and my evening song; 
And when in death my vows shall cease. 

My children shall the note prolong. 

MAN speaker. 
The hardy veteran after struck the sight, 
Scarr*d, mangled, maim'd in every part; 
Lopp*d of his limbs in many a gallant fight. 

In nought entire — except his heart. 
Mute for awhile, and sullenly distress'd, 
At last the impetuous sorrow fired his breast: — 
"Wild is the whirlwind rolling 

0*er Afric*s sandy plain. 
And wild the tempest howling 
Along the billow*d main; 
But every danger felt before — 
The raging deep, the whirlwind's roar — 
Less dreadful struck me with dismay. 
Than what I feel this fatal day. 
Oh ! let me fly a land that spurns the brave— 
Oswego's dreary shore shall be my grave; 
Fll seek that less inhospitable coast. 
And lay my body where my limbs were lost." 

Song. — By a man. 
Old Edward's sons, unknown to yield, 
Shall crowd from Cr^c/s laurell'd field 
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To do thy memory right; 
For thine and Britain's wrongs they feel, 
Again they snatch the gleamy steel, 

And wish the avenging fight 

WOMAN speaker. 

In innocence and youth complaining, 

Next appeared a lovely maid; 
Affliction o*er each feature reigning, 

Blindly came in beauty's aid: 
Every grace that grief dispenses, 

Every glance that warm'd the soul, 
In sweet succession charms the senses, 

While pity harmonised the whole. 
" The garland of beauty," 'tis thus she would say, 

" No more shall my crook or my temples adorn: 
rU not wear a garland — Augusta's away, 

Fll not wear a garland until she return. 
But, alas ! that return I never shall see: 

The echoes of Thames shall my sorrows proclaim. 
There promised a lover to come — but, ah me ! 

'Twas death — ^'twas the death of my mistress that 
came. 
But ever, for ever, her image shall last, 

FU strip all the spring of its earliest bloom; 
On her grave shall the cowslip and primrose be cast. 

And the new blossom'd thorn shall whiten her tomb/' 

Song. — By a woman. — Pastorale, 

With garlands of beauty the Queen of the May 
No more will her crook or her temples adorn; 

For who'd wear a garland when she is away. 
When she is removed, and shall never return ? 

On the grave of Augusta these garlands be placed, — 
We'll rifle the spring of its earliest bloom. 

And there shall the cowslip and primrose be cast. 
And the new blossom'd thorn shall whiten her tomh. 
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ChoriLS, 
On the grave of Augusta this garland be placed, 

We'll rifle the spring of its earliest bloom, 
And there shall the cowslip and primrose be cast; 

The tears of her country shall water her tomb. 



ANSWER TO AN INVITATION TO BARTON, 

THE RESIDENCE OF HENRY BUNBURY, ESQ.* 

First let me suppose, what may shortly be true, 

The company set, and the word to be — ^loo; 

All smirking and pleasant, and big with adventure, 

And ogling the stake which is fix'd in the centre. 

Round and round go the cards, while I inwardly damn. 

At never once finding a visit from pam. 

I lay down my stake, apparently cool, 

While the harpies about me all pocket the pooL 

I fret in my gizzard — ^yet, cautious and sly, 

I wish all my friends may be bolder than I: 

Yet still they sit snug; not a creature will aim. 

By losing their money, to venture at fame, 

'Tis in vain that at niggardly caution I scold, 

*Tis in vain that I flatter the brave and the bold, 

All play their own way, and they think me an ass: 

"What does Mrs Bunbury 1"— •" I, sir? I pass." 

" Pray, what does Miss Horneck ? Take courage; come, 

do!" — 
" Who, I ? Let me see, sir; why I must pass too." 

* From the "Correspondence of Sir Thomas Hanmer, Bart., 
1838." The above lines were written about the year 1772, in 
answer to a versified invitation from Mrs Bunbury to pass 
the Christmas at Barton, and take the advice of herself and 
sir \r in playing at loo. The Fielding of the " Answer " is Sir 
J -ii Fielding, Justice for Westminster, and half-brother of the 
novelist: the ISir Charles is Sir Thomas Charles Bunbury, Mi 
Bunbury*8 elder brother. 
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Mr Bunbury frets, and 1 fret like the devil, 

To see them so cowardly, lucky, and civil; 

Yet still I sit snug, and continue to sigh on, 

Till, made by my losses as bold as a lion, 

I venture at all; while my avarice regards 

The whole pool as my own. " Come, give me five cards." 

" Well done ! " cry the ladies; "ah ! doctor, that's good — 

The pool's very rich. Ah 1 the doctor is loo'd." 

Thus foil'd in my courage, on all sides peiplex'd, 

I ask for advice from the lady that's next. 

** Pray, ma'am, be so good as to give your advice; 

Don't you think the best way is to venture for't twice \ '* 

"I advise," cries the lady, "to try it, I own; — 

Ah ! the doctor is loo'd: come, doctor, put down." 

Thus playing and playing, I still grow more eager. 

And so bold, and so bold, I'm at last a bold beggar. 

Now, ladies, I ask — if law matters you're skill'd in — 

Whether crimes such as yours should not come before 

Fielding; 
For giving advice that is not worth a straw 
May well be call'd picking of pockets in law, 
And picking of pockets, with which I now charge ye, 
Is by quirUo Elizabeth — death without clergy. 
What justice ! when both to the Old Bailey brought; 
By the Gods! Til enjoy it, though 'tis but in thought. 
Both are placed at the bar with all proper decorum. 
With bunches of fennel and nosegays before 'em; 
Both cover their faces with mobs and all that. 
But the judge bids them, angrily, take off their hat. 
When uncover'd, a buzz of inquiry runs round: 
"Pray, what are their crimes?" — "They've been piKering 

found." 
"But, pray, who have they pilfered?" — "A doctor, I 

hear." 
"What, yon solemn-faced, odd-looking man that stands 

near?" — 
" The same." " What a pity ! How it does surprise one: 
Two handsomer culprits I never set eyes on." { 
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Then their friends all come round me, with cringing and 

leering, 
To melt me to pity, and soften my swearing. 
First, Sir Charles advances with phrases well strung: — 
"Consider, dear doctor, the girls are but young." 
" The younger the worse," I return him again; 
" It shows that their habits are all dyed in grain." 
" But then they're so handsome; one's bosom it grieves." 
" What signifies handsome, when people are thieves?" 
" But where is your justice ? their cases are hard." 
" What signifies justice] I want the reward." 

" There's the parish of Edmonton oflfers forty pounds— 
there's the parish of St Leonard, Shoreditch, offers forty 
pounds — ^there's the parish of Tyburn, from the Hog-in-the- 
pound to St Giles' Watch-house, offers forty pounds; I shall 
have all that if I convict them." 

** But consider their case, it may yet be your own; 
And see how they kneel: is your heart made of stone ? " 
This moves: so, at last, I agree to relent 
For ten pounds in hand and ten pounds to be spent. 

I challenge you to answer all this. I tell you, you cannot: 
it cuts deep. But now for the rest of the letter; and next 
— ^but I want room — so I believe I shall battle the rest out 
at Barton some day next week. '' 

I don't value you all ! 

0.0. 



SONG: 

INTENDED TO HAVE BEEN SUNa IN THE OOMEDT OP 
" SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER." 

Ah me ! when shall I marry me 1 
Lovers are plenty, but fail to relieve me: 
He, fond youth, that could carry me, 
Offers to love, but means to deceive me. 
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But I will rally, and combat the miner; 
Not a look nor a smile shall my passion discover; 
She that gives all to the false one pursuing her, 
Makes but a penitent, loses a lover. 



SONG* 

Let schoolmasters puzzle their brain. 

With grammar, and nonsense, and learning, 
Good liquor, I stoutly maintain. 

Gives genus a better discerning. 
Let them brag of their heathenish gods. 

Their Lethes, their Styxes, and Stygians, 
ITheir quis^ and their qv/Bs, and their quods, 

They're all but a parcel of pigeons. 

Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 

When Methodist preachers come down, 

A-preaching that drinking is sinful, 
FU wager the rascals a crown 

They always preach best with a skinful: 
But when you come down with your pence 

For a slice of their scurvy religion, 
m leave it to all men of sense 

But you, my good Mend, are the pigeon. 

Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 

Then come, put the jorum about. 

And let us be merry and clever, 
Our hearts and our liquors are stout. 

Here's the Three Jolly Pigeons for ever. 
Let some cry up woodcock or hare. 

Your bustards, your ducks, and your widgeons; 
But of all the gay birds in the air. 

Here's a health to the Three Jolly Pigeons. 

Toroddle, toroddle, torolL 

♦ From "She Stoops to Conquer," 1773. 
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RETALIATION: 

A POEM.* 

Of old, when Scarrdn his companions invited, 

Each guest brought his dish, and the feast was united; 

If our landlord supplies us with beef and with fish. 

Let each guest bring himself — and he brings the best dish. 

Our deant shall be venison, just fresh from the plains; 

Our BurkeJ shall be tongue, with a garnish of brains; 

Our Will§ shall be wild-fowl of excellent flavour; 

And Bickll with his pepper shall heighten the savour; 

Our Cumberland'sir sweet-bread its place shall obtain; 

And Douglas** is pudding substantial and plain; 

Our Garrick'stt a salad — ^for in him we sec 

Oil, vinegar, sugar, and saltness agree. 

To make out the dinner, full certain I am. 

That RidgeJt is anchovy, and Reynolds§§ is lamb; 

* First published on the 18th April, 1774, a fortnight after the 
author's death. From the Postscript which first appeared in the 
fifth edition, it would seem to have been Goldsmith's intention to 
have extended his plan. 

The incident in which the poem originated is well known. 
Goldsmith and some of his friends of the Litei'ary Clvb occasion- 
ally dined at the St James* Coflfee-house. One day it was pro- 
posed to write characters of him in the shape of epitaphs. Dean 
Barnard, Cumberland, Garrick, and others complied. He was 
called on for " Retaliation," and produced, at the next meeting, 
(.he poem afterwards so called. 

+ Doctor Bernard, dean of Derry, in Ireland. 

t The Right Hon. Edmund Burke. 

§ William Burke, a kinsman of Edmund Burke. 

11 Richard Burke, collector of Granada, a younger brother of 
Edmund. 

H Richard Cumberland, author of the "West Indian," 
"Fashionable Lover," "The Brothers," and various other pro- 
ductions. 
** Dr Douglas, bishop of Salisbury. He died at Windsor in 1807. 

+t David Garrick, the incomparable actor, 
tt Counsellor John Ridge, a gentleman belonging to the Irish bar. 

§§ Sir Joshaa Reynolds. 
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That Hickey's* a capon, and by the same rule, 
Magnanimous Goldsmith a gooseberry fool. 
At a dinner so various, at such a repast, 
Who'd not be a glutton, and stick to the last ? 
Here, waiter, more wine, let me sit while Fm able, 
Till all my companions sink under the table; 
Then, with chaos and blunders encircling my head. 
Let me ponder and tell what I think of the dead. 

Here lies the good dean, re-united to earth. 
Who mix'd reason with pleasure, and wisdom with mirth. 
If he had any faults, he has left us in doubt — 
At least in six weeks I could not find 'em out: 
Yet some have declared, and it can't be denied 'em. 
That sly-boots was cursedly cunning to hide 'em. 

Here lies our good Edmund, whose genius was such, 
We scarcely can praise it, or blame it too much; 
Who, born for the universe, narrow'd bis mind. 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind; 
Though fraught with all learning, yet straining his throat 
To persuade Tommy Townshendt to lend him a vote; 
Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on refining. 
And thought of convincing, while they thought of dining; 
Though equal to all things, for all things unfit — 
Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a wit. 
For a patriot, too cool, for a drudge, disobedient, 
And too fond of the right to pursue the expedient. 
In short 'twas his fate, unemploy'd, or in place, sir. 
To eat mutton cold, and cut block* with a razor. 

Here lies honest William, whose heart was a mint. 
While the owner ne'er knew half the good that was in't: 
The pupil of impulse, it forced him along. 
His conduct still right, with his argument wrong; 
Still aiming at honour, yet fearing to roam — 
The ooachman was tipsy, the chariot drove home: 

• An eminent attorney. 

+ Then member for Whitechnrch. Townshend, afterwards 
created Lord Sydney, was one of the unfortunates gibbeted by 
Jonios. 
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Would you ask for his merits 1 alas ! he had none; 
What was good was spontaneous, his faults were his own. 

Here lies honest Richard,* whose fate I must sigh at; 
Alas that such frolic should now be so quiet ! 
What spirits were his ! what wit and what whim I 
Now breaking a jest, and now breaking a limb; 
Now wrangling and grumbUng to keep up the ball; 
Now teasing and vexing, yet laughing at alL 
In short, so provoking a devD was Dick, 
That we wish'd him full ten times a-day at old Nick — 
But missing his mirth and agreeable vein. 
As often we wish*d to have Dick back again. 

Here Cumberland lies, having acted his parts, 
The Terence of England, the mender of hearts — 
A flattering painter, who made it his care 
To draw men as they ought to be, not as they are. 
His gallants are all faultless, his women divine, 
And comedy wonders at being so fine. 
Like a tragedy queen he has dizen'd her out, 
Or rather like tragedy giving a rout. 
His fools have their follies so lost in a crowd 
Of virtues and feelings, that folly grows proud; 
And coxcombs, alike in their failings alone, 
Adopting his portraits, are pleased with their own. 
Say, where has our poet this malady caught, 
Or wherefore his characters thus without fault? 
Say, was it that vainly directing his view 
To find out men's virtues, and finding them few, 
Quite sick of pursuing each troublesome elf, 
He grew lazy at last, and drew firom himself? 

Here Douglas retires from his toils to relax. 
The scourge of impostors, the terror of quacksLt 
Come, all ye quack bards, and ye quacking divines, 

* Richard Burke had fractured one of his legs in 1767. It is 
to this accident that Goldsmith alludes. 

t In allusion to Dr Douglas' Vindication of Milton £rom tbe 
attacks of Lauder, &c. 
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Come, and dance on the spot where your tyrant redines. 

When satire and censare encircled his throne, 

I feared for your safety, I feared for my own; 

But now he is gone, and we want a detector, 

Our Dodds* shall be pious, our Kenrickst shall lecture, 

Macphcsson^! write bombast, and call it a style, 

Our Townshend make speeches, and I shall compile; 

New Landers and Bowers the Tweed shall cross over, 

No countryman living their tricks to discover; 

Detection her taper shall quench to a spark, 

And Scotchman meet Scotchman, and cheat in the dark. 

Here lies David Garrick, describe him who can, 
An abridgment of all that was pleasant in man; 
As an actor, confessed without rival to shine. 
As a wit, if not first, in the very first line: 
Yet, with talents like these, and an excellent heart, 
The man had his failings, a dupe to his art 
Like an ill-judging beauty, his colours he spread. 
And beplaster'd with rouge his own natural red. 
On the stage he was natural, simple, affecting; 
*Twas only that when he was off, he was acting. 
With no reason on earth to go out of his way, 
He tum'd and he varied full ten times a-day. 
Though secure of our hearts: yet confoundedly sick 
If they were not his own by finessing and trick: 
He cast off his Mends, as a huntsman his pack, 
For he knew when he pleased he could whistle them bacK. 
Of praise a mere glutton, he swallow*d what came. 
And the puff of a dunce, he mistook it for fame; 
Till his relish grown callous, almost to disease. 
Who peppered the highest was surest to please. 
But let us be candid, and speak out our mind; 
If dunces applauded, he paid them in kind. 

♦ The Rev. Dr Dodd, afterwards hanged for forgery. 
+ Dr Kenrick, who read lectures at the Devil Tavern, undei 
the title of " The School of Shakspere." 
t Oman Macpherson. 
(254) 23 
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Ye Kenricks, ye Kellys,* and WoodfiEdlst so grave, 
Wliat a commerce was yours, while you got and you gavel 
How did Grub Street re-echo the shouts that you niaed« 
While he was be-BosciusM, and you were be-praised! 
But peace to his spirit, wherever it flies, 
To act as an angel, and mix with the skies: 
Those poets, who owe their best fiEune to his skill. 
Shall still be his flatterers, go where he will; 
Old Shakspere receive him with praise and with love, 
And Beaumonts and Bens be his Kellys above. 

Here Hickey reclines, a most blunt pleasant creature, 
And slander itself must allow him good-nature: 
He cherish'd his Mend, and he relish'd a bumper; 
Yet one fault he had, and that one was a thumper. 
Perhaps you may ask if the man was a miser \ 
I answer, no, no— for he always was wiser. 
Too courteous, perhaps, or obligingly flat? 
His very worst foe can't accuse him of that. 
Perhaps he conflded in men as they go, 
And so was too foolishly honest ? ah, no ! 
Then what was his failing] come tell it, and bumyc^- 
He was, could he help it ? a special attorney. 

Here Reynolds is laid, and to tell you my mind, 
He has not left a wiser or better behind. 
His pencil was striking, resistless, and grand; 
His manners were gentle, complying, and bland; 
Still bom to improve us in every part, 
His pencil our faces, his manners our heart. 
To coxcombs averse, yet most civilly steering. 
When they judged without skill, he was still hard of hearing; 
When they talk'd of their Raphaels, Corregios, and stuff, 
He shifted his trumpet,t and only took snuff. 



* Hugh Kelly, author of " False Delicacy," " Word to the 
Wise," " Clementina," " School for Wives," &c. hh. 

t William Woodfall, editor of the " Morning Chronicle," a 
&mous theatrical critic. 

X Sir Joshua Reynolds was so remarkably deaf, as to be under 
the necessity of using an ear- trumpet in company. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

Here Whitefoord* reclines, and deny it who can, 
Though he merrily lived, he is now a grave man: 
Rare compound of oddity, &olic, and fun — 
Who relish'd a joke, and rejoiced in a pun; 
Whose temper was generous, open, sincere; 
A stranger to flattery, a stranger to fear; 
Who scattered around wit and humour at will; 
Whose daily hon mots half a column might fill; 
A Scotchman, from pride and from prejudice free; 
A scholar, yet surely no pedant was he. 

What pity, alas ! that so liberal a mind 
Should so long be to newspaper essays confined ! 
Who perhaps to the summit of science could soar. 
Yet content " if the table he set in a roar;" 
Whose talents to fill any station were fit, 
Yet happy if Woodfallt confessed him a wit. 

Ye newspaper witlings! ye pert scribbling folks! 
Who copied his squibs, and re-echoed his jokes; 
Ye tame imitators, ye servile herd, come, 
Still follow your master, and visit his tomb. 
To deck it, bring with you festoons of the vine. 
And copious libations bestow on his shrine; 
Then strew all around it (you can do no less) 
Cro89-readings^ ship-newSy and mistakes of thepressX 

Merry Whitefoord, fEurewell ! for thy sake I admit 
That a Scot may have humour, I had almost said wit. 
This debt to thy mem'ry I cannot refuse, 
" Thou best humoured man with the worst humoured Muse." 

* Caleb Whitefoord, a Scottish gentleman of singular wit and 
hamoor^ author of many essays contributed to the periodicals of 
the day. 

t Woodfiall, printer of the " Public Advertiser," and "Junius 
Letters." 

X The titles of some of Whitefoord's Jeux-dCesprit, 




PROLOG [JKS AND EPILOGUES. 

A PROLOaUB, 



What ! DO wa; left to shun th' inglorious stage. 
And save froin infam; m; ebkiiig age } 
Scarce half nlive, oppress'd vith manj a year. 
What, in the name of dotage, drives me beru I 
A time there was, when glory was my guide. 
Nor force nor fraud could turn my steps aside: 
Uiiawed by power, and unappall'd hy fear, 
With honest thrift I held my honour dear. 
But this vile hour disperses all my store. 
And all my hoard of honour is no more; 
For sh ! too partial to my life's decline, 
Caesar persuades, submission must he mine: 
Him I ohey, whom Heaven itself obeys, 
Hopeless of pleasing, jet inclined to please. 
Here then at once I welcome every shame, 
And cancel at threescore a life of fame; 
No more my title shall my children tell, — 
The old buffoon will fit my name as well. 
This day beyond its term my fate eitends. 
For life is ended when our honour ends. 

* This translation «hs first printed in " The Presra 
Learning in Europe, 12[no, 1759;" but was omitted in < 
edition, wluoh B.ppeiHe4ui\~\. 
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EPILOaUB, 

TO THE " OOOD-NATURED MAN." * 

As pofSug quacks some caitiff wretch procure, 
To swear the pill, or drop, has wrought a cure, 
Thus, on the stage, our play-wrights still depend 
For epilogues and prologues on some friend, 
Who knows each art of coaxing up the town, 
And make full many a bitter pill go down. 
Conscious of this, our bard has gone about. 
And teased each rhyming friend to help him out. 
" An epilogue, things can't go on without it, 
It could not fail, would you but set about it." 
" Young man," cries one (a bard laid up in clover), • 
*' Alas, young man, my writing days are over; 
Let boys play tricks, and kick the straw, not I; 
Your brother doctor there, perhaps, may try." 
" What, 1 1 dear sir," the doctor interposes: 
'* What, plant my thistle, sir, among his roses ! 
No, no, Fve other contests to maintain; 
To-night I head our troops at Warwick Lane:t 
Gk) ask your manager." — " Who, me? Your pardon; 
Those things are not our forte at Covent-Garden." 
Our author^s Mends, thus placed at happy distance, 
Qive him good words indeed, but no assistance: 
As some unhappy wight at some new play. 
At the pit -door stands elbowing away, 
While oft, with many a smile, and many a shrug, 
He eyes the centre, where his Mends sit snug; 
His simpering Mends, with pleasure in their eyes. 
Sink as he sinks, and as he rises rise; 
He nods, they nod; he cringes, they grimace; 
But not a soul will budge to give him place. 



* Spoken 29th January, 1768, by Mrs Bolkley, In the character 
of Miss Richland, 
t The then site of the College of Ph3r8ictan8. 



/^ 
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Since then, unhelp'd, our bard must now conform 
" To 'bide the pelting of this pitiless storm *' — 
Blame where you must, be candid where you can, 
And be each critic the Oood-Natured Man. 



EPILOGUE, 

TO THE COMEDY OF " THE BIBTBR,"* 

What! five long acts — and all to make us wiser! 

Our authoress sure has wanted an adviser. 

Had she consulted me, she should have made 

Her moral play a speaking masquerade; 

Warm'd up each bustling scene, and in her rage 

Have emptied all the green-room on the stage. 

My life on*t, this had kept her play from sinking; 

Have pleased our eyes, and saved the pain of thinking. 

Well, since she thus has shown her want of skill, 

What if I give a masquerade ! — I will 

But how 1 ay, there's the rub ! [pausing] — Fve got my cue: 

The world's a masquerade, the masquers you, you, yoiu 

[To BoxeSf Pity and OdUery. 
Lud ! what a group the motley scene discloses — 
False wits, false wives, false virgins, and false spouses ! 
Statesmen with bridles on; and close beside 'em. 
Patriots in party-colour'd suits that ride 'em. 
There Hebes, tum'd of fifty, try once more 
To raise a flame in Cupids of threescore: 
These, in their turn, with appetites as keen. 
Deserting fifty, fasten on fifteen. 
Miss, not yet full fifteen, with fire uncommon, 
Flings down her sampler, and takes up the woman; 
The little urchin smiles, and spreads her lure, 
And tries to kill, ere she's got power to cure. 

* By Mrs Charles Lennox, acted at Covent-Qarden Tbflatr«» 
18th February, 1769. 
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Thus *tis with all — ^their chief aiid constant care 
Is to seem everything, but what they are. 
Yon broad, bold, angry spark, I fix my eye on, 
Who seems t' have robb'd his vizor from the lion, 
Who frowns, and talks, and swears, with round parade, 
Looking, as who should say, Dam'me ! whose afraid? 

[Mimiching, 
Strip but this vizor off, and sure I am 
You'll find his lionship a very lamb. 
Yon politician, famous in debate. 
Perhaps, to vulgar eyes, bestrides the state; 
Yet, when he deigns his real shape t' assume. 
He turns old woman, and bestrides a broom. 
Yon patriot, too, who presses on your sight. 
And seems, to every gazer, all in white. 
If with a bribe his candour you attack, 
He bows, turns round, and whip — the man is black ! 
Yon critic, too — but whither do I run ? 
If I proceed, our bard will be undone ! 
Well then a truce, since she requests it too: 
Do you spare her, and Fll for once spare you. 



PROLOGUE TO ZOBEIDE.* 

In these bold times when Learning's sons explore 
The distant climates and the savage shore; 
When wise astronomers to India steer. 
And quit for Venus many a brighter here; 
While botanists all cold to smile and dimpling, 
Forsake the fair, and patiently — ^go simpling; 

• From "Zobeide:** a Tragedy, by Joseph Cradock, Esq., 
first acted at Covent- Garden Theatre, 11th December, 1771. The 
Prologae was spoken by Mr Quick in the character of a Sailor; 
the astronomers alluded to are Capt. Cooke and Green; the 
botanists Sir J. Banks and Solander. 
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When every bosom swells with wondrous scenes, 

Priests, cannibals, and hoity-toity queens; 

Our bard into the general spirit enters, 

And fits his little frigate for adventures. 

With Scythian* stores, and trinkets deeply laden, 

He this way steers his course in hopes of trading — 

Yet, ere he lands, he*s ordered me before, 

To make an observation on the shore. 

.Where are we driven 1 our reckoning sure is lost ! 

This seems a rocky and a dangerous coast. 

Lord, what a solitary climate am I under ! 

Yon ill-foreboding cloud seems big with thunder; 

[Upper GaUery, 
There mangroves spread, and larger than Fve seen 'em— 

[PiL 
Here trees of stately size — and billing turtles in 'em. 

[The balconies. 
Here ill-condition'd oranges abound — \^age. 

And apples, bitter apples strew the ground. 

[Tasting them. 
The place is uninhabited, I fear: 
I heard a hissing — there are serpents here ! 
0, there the natives are — a dreadful race ! 
The men have tails — the women paint their face. 
No doubt they're all barbarians — ^yes, 'tis so; 
I'll try to make palaver with them though: [Makes ngm. 
'Tis best, however, keeping at a distance. 
Our captain, gentle natives ! craves assistance; 
Our ship's well stored — in yonder creek we've laid her; 
His honour is no mercenary trader. 
This is his first adventure, lend him aid. 
And we may chance to drive a thriving trade. 
His goods, he hopes, are prime, and brought firom fSar, 
Equally fit for gallantry and war. 
What, no reply to promises so ample ? 
Fd best step back — ^and order up a sample. 

* The scene of the tragedy is laid in Soythia. 
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EPILOGUE, 

WRITTEN FOR " SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER." 

SPOKEN Br MRS BULKLEY AND MISS CATLEY. 

'&nJter Mrs Bulldey, who covHedes very low as hegvnmmg to 
speak; then enter Miss Catley, who sta/ndsfvU before her, and 
cotirtesies to the a/udience. 

Mrs BvlhUy, Hold, ma*am, your pardon. What's 

your business here ? 
Miss Cadey, The Epilogue. 
Mrs Btdkl. The Epilogue 1 
Miss Coil, Yes, the Epilogue, my dear. 
Mrs Buthl, Sure you mistake, ma*am. The Epilogue ? 

/ bring it. 
Miss Catl, Excuse me, ma'am. The Author bid me 

sing it. 

Recitative, 
Ye beaux and belles, that form this splendid ring. 
Suspend your conversation while I sing. 
Mrs Bvlhl, Why, sure the girl's beside herself! an Epi- 
logue of singing? 
A hopeful end indeed to such a blessed beginning. 
Besides, a singer in a comic set — 
Excuse me, ma'am, I know the etiquette. 

Miss Catl, What if we leave it to the house ? 

Mrs Btdkl, The house ! — Agreed. 

Miss Catl, Agreed. 

Mrs Bvlkl, And she whose party's largest shall proceed. 
And first, I hope you'll readily agree 
Fve all the critics and the wits with me. 
They, I am sure, will answer my commands; 
Ye candid judging few, hold up your hands. 
What ! no return 1 I find too late, I fear, 
That modem judges seldom enter here. 

Miss Catl, Pm for a different set, — old men whose 
trade is 
Still to gallant and dangle with the ladies. 
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Recitative. 

Who mump their passion, and who, grimly smiling, 
8till thus address the fair with voice beguiling. 

Air. — Cotillon. 
Turn my furest, t^im, if ever 

Strephon caught thy ravish'd eye; 
Pity take on your swain so clever, 
Who without your aid must die. 
Yes, I shall die, hu, hu, hu, hu, 
Yes, I must die, ho, ho, ho, ho, 

Da Capo. 

Mrs BuZhL Let all the old pay homage to your merit; 
Give me the young, the gay, the men of spirit. 
Ye traveird tribe, ye macaroni train. 
Of French frisseurs and nosegays justly vain, 
Who take a trip to Paris once a-year, 
To dress, and look like awkward Frenchmen here— 
Lend me your hands. — fatal news to tell, 
Their hands are only lent to the HeineL* 

Miss Cad, Ay, take your travellers — ^travellers, indeed! 
Give me my bonny Scot, that travels from the Tweed. 
Where are the chiels ? Ah, ah ! I well discern 
The smiling looks of each bewitching bairn. 

Air. — A bonny yov/ng Lad is m.p Jockey, 

I'll sing to amuse you by night and by day. 

And be unco merry when you are but gay; 

When you with your bagpipes are ready to play, 

My voice shall be ready to carol away 

With Sandy, and Sawney, and Jockey, 
With Sawney, and Jarvie, and Jockey. 
Mrs BvlkL Ye gamesters, who so eager in pursuit, 

Make but of all your fortune one va towte: 



* MUe. Heinel was, m 1773, ibe prindpa] artiste at \ia 
Opera-house. 
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Ye jockey tribe, whose stock of words are few, 
" I hold the odds, — ^Done, done, with you, with you." 
Ye barristers, so fluent with grimace— 
" My lord, — Your lordship misconceives the case." 
Doctors, who cough and answer every misfortuner, 
" I wish rd been called in a little sooner;" 
Assist my cause with hands and voices hearty; 
Come, end the contest here, and aid my party. 

Air. — Bdllmamony, 
Miss CatL Yc brave Irish lads, hark away to the crack. 
Assist me, I pray, in this wofiil attack; 
For sure I don't wrong you, you seldom are slack. 
When the ladies are calling, to blush aad hang back. 
For you are always polite and attentive. 
Still to amuse us inventive. 
And death is your only preventive: 
Your hands and your voices for me. 
Mrs Bvlld, Well, madam, what if, after all this sparring, 
We both agree like friends to end our jarring? 
Miss Cad. And that our friendship may renuun un- 
broken. 
What if we leave the Epilogue unspoken? 
Mrs Btdkl. Agreed. 
Miss Catl, Agreed. 

Mrs BvlkL And now with late repentance, 
Un-epilogued the Poet waits his sentence. 
Condemn the stubborn fool who can't submit 
To thrive by flattery, though he starves by wit {ExmnL 



EPILOGUE, INTENDED FOR MRS BULKLEY. 

There is a place, so Ariosto sings, 

A treasury for lost and missing thmgs; ^ 
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Lost human wits have places there assigned them^ 
And they who lose their senses, there may find them. 
But Where's this place, this storehouse of the age 1 
The moon, says he; — but /afltoi, the stage: 
At least in many things, I think, I see 
His lunar and our mimic world agree. 
Both shine at night, for, but at Footers alone, 
We scarce exhibit till the sun goes down; 
Both prone to change, no settled limits fix — 
And sure the folks of both are lunatics. 
But in this parallel my best pretence is, 
That mortals visit both to find their senses. 
To this strange spot, rakes, macaronies, cits. 
Come thronging to collect their scattei^d wits: 
The gay coquette, who ogles all the day. 
Comes here at night, and goes a prude away; 
Hither the affected city dame advancing. 
Who sighs for Operas, and doats on dancing, 
Taught by our art, her ridicule to pause on. 
Quits the BaUet, and calls for Nancy Dawson; 
The gamester too, whose wits all high or low. 
Oft risks his fortune on one desperate throw. 
Comes here to saunter, having made his bets. 
Finds his lost senses out, and pays his debts. 
The Mohawk, too — ^with angry phrases stored, 
As " Dam*me, sir," and " Sir, I wear a sword," 
Here lesson'd for awhile, and hence retreating, 
Goes out, afironts his man, and takes a beating. 
Here come the sons of scandal and of news, 
But find no sense — for they had none to lose. 
Of all the tribe here wanting an adviser. 
Our Author's the least likely to grow wiser. 
Has he not seen how you your favour place 
On sentimental queens and lords in lace ] 
Without -a star, a coronet, or garter. 
How can a piece expect or hope for quarter ? 
No high-life scenes, no sentiment — the creature 
Still stoops among the low to copy nature. 
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Yes, he*s fer gone; — and yet some pity fix; 
The English laws forbid to punish lunatics.^ 



EPILOGUE TO "SHE STOOPS TO CONQUEIL"t 

Well, having stoop*d to conquer with success, 

And gain'd a husband without aid from dress. 

Still, as a bar-maid, I could wish it too, 

As I have conquer'd him to conquer you. 

And let me say, for all your resolution, 

That pretty bar-maids have done execution. 

Our life is all a play, composed to please; 

" We have our exits and our entrances.*' 

The first act shows the Simple country maid. 

Harmless and young, of everything afraid, 

Blushes when hired, and with unmeaning action — 

" I hopes as how to give you satisfaction." 

Her second act displays a livelier scene — 

The unblushing bar-maid of a country inn. 

Who whisks about the house, at market caters. 

Talks louds, coquets the guests, and scolds the waiters. 

Kext the scene shifts to town, and there she soars, 

The chop-house toast of ogling connoisseurs. 

On 'squires and cits she there displays hei arts, 

And on the gridiron broils her lovers' hearts — 

And as she smiles, her triumphs to complete, 

EVn common-council-men forget to eat. 

The fourth act shows her wedded to the 'squire. 

And madam now begins to hold it higher; 

Pretends to taste, at operas cries caro, 

And quits her Namy Dawson, for Che Faro; 

* This Epilogue waa given in MS. by Dr Goldsmith to Dr 
Percy (now bishop of Dromore). It was wiitten for " She Stoops 
to Conquer/' but '' Colman/' as Goldsmith says in a letter to 
Mr Cradock, "thought it too bad to be spoken." 

+ Spoken March 15, 1773, by Mrs Bulkley in the character of j 
Miss Hardcastle. ' 
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Boats upon dancing, and in all her pride 
Swims round the room, the Heinel of Cheapside; 
Ogles and leers with artificial skill. 
Till, having lost in age the power to kill, 
She sits all night at cards, and ogles at spadille. 
Such through our lives the eventful history — 
The fifth and last act still remains for me. 
The bar-maid now for your protection prays, 
Turns female Barrister, and pleads for Bayes.* 



EPILOGUE SPOKEN BY MR LEE LEWEat 

Hold ! prompter, hold ! a word before youi nonsense: 
Fd speak a word or two, to ease my conscience. 
My pride forbids it ever should be said, 
My heels eclipsed the honours of my head. 
That I found humour in a piebald vest, 
Or ever thought that jumping was a jest. 

\Take» off his mask. 
Whence, and what art thou, visionary birth? 
Nature disowns, and reason scorns thy mirth. 
In thy black aspect every passion sleeps — 
The joy that dimples, and the wo that weeps. 
How hast thou fill'd the scene with all thy brood 
Of fools pursuing, and of fools pursued ! 
Whose ins and outs no ray of sense discloses, 
Whose only plot it is to break our noses; 
Whilst from below the trap-door demons rise. 
And from above the dangling deities. 
And shall I mix in this unhallow'd crew ? 
May rosin'd lightning blast me ^ I do ! 

* A character in Buckingham's "Rehearsal." The name haJ 
become in Goldsmith's time synonymous with drumatitt. It 11 
nsed in this sense both by Garrick and Colman. 

t In tho character of Harlequin, at his benefit. May 7, 1772. 
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No— I will act, m vindicate the stage: 

Shakspere himself shall feel my tragic rage. 

Ofif! off! vile trappings ! a new passion reigns I 

The maddening monarch revels in my veins. 

Oh ! for a Richard's voice to catch the theme: 

" Give me another horse ! hind up my wounds ! — soft- 

'twas hut a dream." 
Ay, 'twas hut a dream, for now there is no retreating; 
If I cease Harlequin, I cease from eating. 
'Twas thus that ^sop's stag, a creature hlameless. 
Yet something vain, like one that shall he nameless, 
Once on the margin of a fountain stood. 
And cavill'd at his image in the flood. 
'' The deuce confound," he cries, '* these drumstick shanks^ 
They never have my gratitude nor thanks; 
They're perfectly disgraceful ! strike me dead ! 
But for a head, yes, yes, I have a head. 
How piercing is that eye; how sleek that hrow ! 
My horns 1 I'm told horns are the fashion now." 
Whilst thus he spoke, astonish'd, to his view. 
Near, and more near, the hounds and huntsmen drew; 
" Hoicks ! hark forward ! " came thundering from behind, 
He hounds aloft, outstrips the fleeting wind; 
He quits the woods, and tries the heaten ways; 
He starts, he pants, he takes the circling maze. 
At length his silly head, so prized hefore. 
Is taught his former folly to deplore; 
Whilst his strong limbs conspire to set him free. 
And at one bound he saves himself like me. 

{Taking a jump through ike stage-door. 





TRANSLATIONS. 



The shouting army cried with joy eitreme; 
He sure mtuit conquer, who himself can tamel 



They knew and own'd the motmrch of the main. 
The sea, subsiding, spreads a level plain; 
The curling waves before his coursera fly; 
The parting surface leaves his brazen axle diy. 



Say, heavenly muse, their youthful fiays rehearse; 
Begin, ye daughters of immortal verse. 
Exulting rocks have awn'd the power of song. 
And rivers listen' d as they fiow'd along. 

"■§ 

Thus, when soft love subdues the heart 
With Brailing hopes and chillin g fears, 

The soul rejects the aid of art, 
Aad speaks in moments more than years. 

• "The Bee," 1759. From a French reraion of Homer. 
+ " MiBoellaneouB Works." From Homer — proposed H 
emendatioL of f ope. 
t Ibid. From the La(jn of Vida. 
§ ScarrAn's Conucsl Knioaat^, UTS. 
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v.* 
Of all the fish that graze beneath the flood, 
He, only, ruminates his former food. 

VI. t 

Qtaste are their instincts, fiEiithfiil is their fire, 
No foreign beauty tempts to false desire; 
The snow-white vesture, and the glittering crown, 
The simple plumage, or the glossy down, 
Prompt not their love; the patriot bird pursues 
His well-acquainted tints and kindred hues. 
Hence through their tribes no mix'd polluted flame, 
No monster-breed to mark the groves with shame — 
But the chaste blackbird, to its partner true. 
Thinks black alone is beauty's favourite hue; 
The nightingale, with mutual passion bless'd. 
Sings to its mate, and nightly charms the nest; 
While the dark owl to court his partner flies. 
And owns his offispring in their yellow eyes. 

• " History of the Earth and Animated Nature," 1774. From 
Ovid. 
t Ibid. FroiD the Latin of Addleou. 
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LIFE OF GRAY. 



The Father of Thomas Gray, a man of harsh and violent 
temper, was, like Milton's, a scrivener in London. He had 
married in early life a Miaa Antrobus, the sister of one of the 
masters of Eton. Thomas was their fifth son. He was bom in 
Comhill on the 26th of December, 1716. 

A few years afber his birth, Mrs. Gray separated from her 
husband. Her allowance from him seems to have been small, as 
it was to her exertions as a milliner that her son was indebted 
for his education, first at Eton, and afterwards at Cambridge. 
At Eton he became acquainted with Horace Walpole and Richard 
West. West was the son of the Irish Chancellor, and grandson 
of Bishop Burnett. Like Gray, he was destined to the law, and 
seems to have disliked the profession even more than his friend. 
When Gray removed to Cambridge, West was already entered of 
Christ's Church, Oxford. They corresponded closely, and some 
of Gray's finest letters are those which he addres§^ to his 
friend. 

In 1784, Gray became a pensioner of Feterhouse. His resi- 
dence extended over a period of four years, during which, we are 
afraid, literature much more than divided his attention with the 
law. About the year 1788, he set out in company with his 
friend Walpole on a tour through France and Italy. 

They had been absent for nearly a year, and, after visiting all 
that was interesting in Florence, Rome, and Naples, had arrived 
at Reggio, when they quarrelled. The wonder is that they had 
not quarrelled long before. Gray was one of the most sensitive 
of men : Walpole was not only frivolous, but malicious. He 
delighted, like a schoolboy, in making mischief; and we may be 
sure that the man who could not spdre his own kindred, would 
have but little regard for the feelings of his ancient 8chQQK<&\L<Y« . 
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They parted, and Gray returned to Florence. Prom Florence 
he set out, by way of Venice, for England, making only a slight 
deviation from his route for the purpose of visiting the Ghrande 
Chartreuse. His account of this visit is one of the finest pieces 
of descriptive writing in the language. It is contained in two 
letters, one addressed to his mother, the other to his friend 
West. " It is a fortnight," he writes the former. " since we set 
out hence upon a little excursion to Geneva. We took the longest 
road, which lies through Savoy, on purpose to see a £unoas 
monastery, called the Grande Chartreuse, and had no reason to 
think our time lost. After having travelled seven days vctj- 
slow (for we did not change horses, it being impossible for a 
chaise to go post in these roads), we arrived at a little village 
among the mountains of Savoy, called Echelles ; from thence we 
proceeded on horses, who are used to the way, to the mountain 
of the Chartreuse. It is six miles to the top ; the road runa 
winding up it, commonly not six feet broad ; on one hand is the 
rock, with woods of pine-trees hanging overhead ; on the other a 
monstrous precipice, almost perpendicular, at the bottom of 
which rolls a torrent, that, sometimes tumbling among the frag- 
ments of stone that have £sdlen from on high, and sometimes pre- 
cipitating itself down vast descents with a noise like thunder, 
which is still made greater by the echo from the mountains on 
each side, concurs to form one of the most solemn, the most 
romantic, and the most astonishing scenes I ever beheld. Add 
to this the strange views made by the crags and clifb on the other 
hand, the cascades that in many places throw themselves frvm 
the very summit down into thie vale and the river below, and 
many other particulars impossible to describe, you will conclude 
we had no occasion to repent our pains." 

" I do not remember," he writes to West, " to have gone ten 
paces without an exclamation that there was no restraining. 
Not a precipice, not a torrent, not a cliff, but is pungent with 
religion and poetry. There are certain scenes that would awe an 
atheist into belief, without the help of other ai;gument. On( 
need not have a very fantastic imagination to see spirits there at 
noonday. You have Death perpetually before your eyes, only so 
£ELr removed as to compose the mind without frightening it."' 



1 Gray's noble Alcaick Ode was written on the occaalon of tbis Tiall 
We give it a place here. 

'' Tu, severi Religio lod, 
Q,uoc\u\c(]a.e ga\ide« nomine (non leve 
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Gray arrived in London on the 1st of September 1741. He 
had not been in town two months when his father died. This 
event determined Gray on relinquishing his profession. His 
wants were few, and his means sufficient to supply them. In 
1742, he fixed his residence at Cambridge. 

In the same year his friend West died. In the interval be- 
tween his return to England and his settlement at Cambridge, 
Gray had been employed on his tragedy of Aggripina, and a 
didactic poem in Latin, entitled De Principiis Cogitandi. The 
shock which he experienced from the death of West seems to have 
entirely deranged his plans. His tragedy was abandoned, and 
the only addition he afterwards made to his didactic poem was 
an apostrophe to his friend, than which^iothing can more patheti- 
cally display the feelings of a wounded heart. 

Gray was now living in quiet seclusion at Cambridge. Here 
he wrote his Ode to Eton College, which was published by 
Dodsley in 1747. In 1750, his Elegy appeared, and in 1767, 
his Pindaric Odes. Four years before, his mother had died at 
Stoke. Gray seems to have felt her loss acutely. In an epi- 
taph inscribed upon her tomb, he commemorates her as ''the 
careful, tender mother of many children, one of whom alone had 
the misfortune to survive her." 

In 1765 he took a journey into Scotland, where he formed 
an intimacy with Beattie. He thence penetrated into Wales 
and the west of England, and seems to have been particularly 

Nativa nam certe fluenta 
Numen habet, veteresque sylvas; 

• *' PrsBsentiorem et consplcitnus Deuni 
Per inrias rapes, fera per Jnga, 
Clivosque prseruptos, sonantes 
Inter aquas, nemorumque noctera; 

*' Qnam si repostus sab trabe citrea 
Fulgeret aaro, et Phidiaca manu) 
Salve vocanti rite fesso et 
Da placidam juveni qaietem. 

" Qaod si invidendis sedlbas, et fimi 
Fortana sacra lege silentii 
Vetat volentem, me resorbens 
In medios violenta flactos 

** Saltern remote des, Pater, angolo 
Horas senectse ducere liberas; 
Tutumqae vulgar! tamultu 
Sonipias, hominumqae coris.** 



( 
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charmed with the sceuery of Comberland and WestmorelaDd. 
HiR descriptions of the lake scenery *have never been excelled 
for beauty and finish. " Passed a reek ^ near Dinnmailronae," 
he says, " and entered Westmoreland a second time. Nov 
begin to see Uelmscrag distinguished from its rugged neigh- 
bours, not so much by its height, as by the strange broken 
outline of its top, like some gigantic building demolished, and 
the stones that composed it flung across eadi other in wild con- 
fusion. Just beyond it opens one of the sweetest landscapes that 
art ever attempted to imitate. The bosom of the moimtains 
spreading here into a broad basin, discovers in the midst Gras- 
mere Water : its margin is hollowed into small bays, with bold 
eminences, some of themwocks, some of soft turf, that half con- 
ceal and vary the figure of the little lake they command. From 
the shore a low promontory pushes itself far into the water, and 
on it stands a white village, with the parish church rising in the 
midst of it ; hanging enclosures, corn-fields, and meadows green 
as an emerald, with their trees, hedges, and cattle, fill up tiie 
whole space from the edge of the water. Just opposite you is a 
large farm-house at the bottom of a steep smooth lawn, embosomed 
in old woods, which climb half way up the mountain's side, and 
discover above them a broken line of crags that crown the scene. 
Not a single red tile, no glaring gentleman's house or gard^ 
walls, break in upon the repose of this little unsuspected para- 
dise ; but ail is peace, rusticity, and happy poverty, in its neatest 
and most becoming attire." 

We make no apology for the length of this and our for- 
mer quotations from Gray's published correspondence. For 
ourselves, we own that we prefer his letters to those either 
of Walpole or of Cowper. But the public generally, we are 
afraid, are not of our opinion. Gray's letters, we doubt, are 
but little read. Yet all of them are written with fine taste, 
and, for the most part, in an admirable spirit. Even in the 
earliest of them, such, for example, as those addressed to West, 
we are struck with the justness of the writer's thoughts and 
the classic beauty of his language. His entire correspondence 
with Mason is pervaded in addition with a humour for which 
those who are familiar only with his poetry will scarcely give him 
credit. The fragments of description with which the letters from 
Italy and the west of England abound want only the acoompani- 

^ In tlie vernacular of the district a *' reek '* signifies what in , SiMH ^f"^ 
is called a " bum." 
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mentB of measure and metre to rank with the finest poetry in the 
language. Gray's prose, in loftiness of sentiment and yividness 
of expression, is at least equal to his Terse. 

In 1757, the death of Gibber created a vacancy in the office of 
poet-laureate. The post of Chamberlain, in whose gift the laurel 
lay, was then held by the Duke of Devonshire. The Duke would 
willingly have bestowed it upon Gray ; but Gray had unconquer- 
able scruples in accepting a post which profligacy and inability 
had so shamefully disgraced. He continued, therefore, to reside 
at Cambridge, busied with his poetry and his books. At length 
an office fell vacant, which he was pecxdiarly qualified to fill. It 
was the Cambridge Professorship of Modem Languages and His- 
tory. He applied for it. But there had arisen in Egypt a king 
which knew not Joseph. The administration of Bute had dis- 
placed the administration of Pitt and Pelham. For the first 
time in British history a Scotsman was seen at the head of 
afiairs. Bute, though no statesman, was a munificent patron of 
literature and art ; and it is probable that Gray would have ob- 
tained the appointment had he possessed the marketable talents 
of a Churchill or a Wilkes. But Gray was no polemic. He 
could not cringe for place, and he hated jobbing. Political 
influence, therefore, obtained what was denied to merit. Sir 
James Lowther could command more votes in the House of 
Commons than any commoner of his time. These votes could 
not but be valuable to the Government, and Sir James's tutor 
was gazetted to the vacancy. Not many years elapsed before the 
post again became vacant. Bute's nominee, Mr. Brockett, died 
in 1768, and the Duke of Grafton, then Prime Minister, immedi- 
ately and without solicitation, bestowed it upon Gray. The 
&vour did not pass unrewarded. Grafton was in 1769 elected 
Chancellor of Cambridge, and Gray celebrated his installation in 
strains which the world will not willingly let die, and which 
must have been peculiarly soothing to the minister when he 
had fifdlen upon evil days, and was writhing under that tre- 
mendous invective which has immortalised alike its victims and 
its author. 

Cambridge had hitherto been Gray's residence from choice. It 
now became so by obligation. The chair which he filled had been 
a sinecure from its foundation ; but the new incumbent was too 
conscientious a man to draw the emoluments, while he neglected 
the duties of his post. The French and Italian teachers in the 
University he rewarded liberally. The lectures on history he 
undertook himself. But before his preparat\QT\& iorc ^(^ ^^-vis^j^ 
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were completed, he was attacked by a severe fit of the gout) to 
which he had long been subject, and from which a life of singular 
temperance could not protect him. He removed to London. His 
lodgings were at first in Jermyn Street ; but from Jermyn 
Street he was induced, for the benefit of purer air, to migrate to 
Kensington. The yirulence of the disease abated, and in the be- 
ginning of July, he returned to Cambridge ; but on the 24th of 
the same month, he was again attacked by his old disorder while 
at dinner in the College hall. The disease had now fixed upon 
his stomach, and resisted all the powers of medicine. On the 
29th, he was seized with strong convulsions. They returned on 
the 30th with redoubled strength, and in the evening of the 
same day, in the year 1771, he breathed his last. He was in the 
fifty-fifth year of his age. 

They buried him at Stoke beside his mother, and almost within 
sight of those ** antique towers*' which he has so lovingly com- 
memorated. 





GRAY'S POETICAL WORKS. 



CHnacHiiRD. 

Thk cuifew tolls the knell of parting day, 

The lowing herd vinds eIowI; o'er the lea. 
The ploughman homeirard plods hia weaij wsy, 

And leaves the irorld to darkness and to me. 
Now shades the glimmering landsoipe on the eight. 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 

And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folda; 
gave that from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 

Th« moping owl does to the moon comptoin 
Of such as, wand'ring near her secret bower, 

Molest her ancient solitai? reign. 
Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree's shadr. 

Where heaves tiie turf in many a mould'ring heap. 
Each in his narrow cell for ever lud. 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 
The breezy caM of incense-breatliing Mom, 

The swallow twitt'ring froui the straw-built shed, 
The cock's shrill clarion, or the echaing hom, 

No more shall rouse them from Iteit Io-mVi \«i. 



For them no more the blazing hearth shall bum, 
Or busj housewife plj her evening care; 

No children run to hsp their sire's return. 
Or climb his knees, the envied kies to shtiie. 



M 



;)---ifrfi i' 



Oft did the harvest to their sickle jield 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe hag broke- 
How jocund did thej drive their team afleidi ' 
How bow'i the w<iod8 beneath their sttud; ttnke'. 



Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely jojs, and destiny obscure 

Nor grandeur hear, vith a disdainrul emile, 
1?he short and simple aanaU of the puor 



3S1 




The boast of heraldry, tUe pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth ere gave, 

Airait alike the inevitable hour — 
l!be paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye prond, impute to these the fault. 
K memoiy o'er the tomb no tro^liKB toss», 



2 El^. 

Where through the long-drawn aisle *nd fretted Taiilt 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storied urn or animated bust 
Back to ila mansion call the fleeting breath \ 

Can hononi'a voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or llatt'ry soothe the dull cold ear of Death 1 




Perhaps in this neglected spot is Uid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire, 

Hands that the rod of empire might have swayd 
Or waked to ecsta:^ the living lyre. 

But knowledge to their cjes her ample fsge. 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll ; 
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Cliill penury repress'd their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear; 

Full maity a flower is bom to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some ?illage-Hampden, that with dauntless brea«t 

The little tyrant of his fields withstood. 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 

Some Cromwell guiltless of his country's blood. 

Th' applause of list'ning senates to command, 

The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 
To flcatier plenty o'er a smiling land, 

And read their history in a nation's eyes — 

Their lot forbade, nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined: 

Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne. 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind. 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 

Or heap the shrine of luxury and pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse's flame. 

■ * Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife. 
Their sober wishes never leam'd tc stray; 
Along the cool sequester'd vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Yet ev*n these bones from insult to protect 

Some frail memorial still erected nigh. 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck'd. 

Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

• Between this and the preceding stnnza, in the 6rst MS. of 
the poem, were the four following: — 

The thouglitlesa world to majesty may bow. 
Exalt the brave, and idolise success; i 
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Their name, their years, spelt by th' unlettei^d Muse^ 

The place of fame and elegy supply; 
And many a holy text around she strews, 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For who to dumb forgetfulness a prey • 
This pleasing anxious being e'er resigned. 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day. 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 

Ev'n from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
Ev*n in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

For thee, who, mindful of the unhonour'd Dead, 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate. 

If chance, by lonely contemplation led, 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate. 

Haply some hoary-headed swain may say — 
" Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn. 

But more to innocence their safety owe. 
Than pow*r or genius e'er conspired to bleas. 

And thou who, mindful of the unbonour'd Dead, 
Dost in these notes their artless tales relate. 

By night and lonely contemplation led 
To wander in the gloomy walks of £eite: 

Hark! how the sacred calm, that breathes around, 
Bids every fierce tumultuous passion cease; 

In still small accents whispering from the ground, 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace. 

No more, with reason and thyself at strife. 
Give anxious cares and endless wishes room; 

But through the cool sequester'd vale of life 
Pursue the silent tenor of thy doom. 

And here the poem was originally intended to conclude, before 
the happy idea of the hoary-headed swain, &c., suggested Jtaell 
to him. 
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Brushing with hasty step the dews away, 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn.^ 

There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreaths its old fantastic roots so high. 

nis listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Muttering his wayward fancies, he would rove: 

Now drooping, woful wan, like one forlorn, 
Or crazed with care, or cross'd in hopeless love. 

One mom I miss'd him on the 'customed hill. 
Along the heath, and near his fEiVrite tree: 

Another came; nor yet beside the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he. 

The next, with dirges due, in sad array, 

Slow through the church-way path we saw him home — 
Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay, 

Qraved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn." 

THE EPITAPH.t 

Here rests his head upon the lap of earth 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown; 

• Variation: — ** On the high brow of yonder hanging lawn." 
After which, in the first manuscript, followed this stanza: — 

Him have we seen the greenwood side alongj 
While o'er the heath we bied, our labour done. 

Oft afl the woodlark piped ber £Eirewell song, 
Witli wistful eyes pursue the setting sun. 

f Before the epitaph, was originally inserted a very beau- 
tifiil stanza, which was printed in sbme of the first editions, but 
afterwards omitted, because he thought that it was too long a pa- 
renthesis in this place. The lines, however, are in themselves 
exquisitely fine, and demand preservation : — 

There scatter'd oft, the earliest of the year. 

By hands unseen, are showers of violets found; 
The redbreast loves io build and warble there, 
And little footsteps lightly pxmt \jie ^oxMici. 

(264) 25 




Fwi science frown'd not on bis humble birth. 

And melancholy mark'd him for her own. 
IiHrge VBs his bounty, and bis soul sincere, 

Heitv'n did a recompenBe ai ^a.rgfiiJ seud: 
He gave to miser; all he had — a tear; 

He gajn'd fiom Heaven Ctvos all he wish'd) — a rrienii. 
No farther seek his merits to disclose. 

Or dratr bis frailtieB*from their dread abode; 
There the; alike in trembling hope repose, 

Tbe bosom of his Father and his God. 




ODES. 



ON TEE SPRIHQ, 

Lo I where the roej-bosom'd hours, 
Fur Tentu* ttxin, appear, 

Piidoae the long-ezpcctiug Botrera, 
And irake the purple jear; 




The Attic varbler poun her thruat, 
Beepoiuive to the cuckoo's note, 

l^e untaught hannon; of spring; 
While, whisp'riug pleasure bb thej By, 
Cool xephyn through the dear blue sk; 

TbUT gathei^d fragrance fling. 
Where'er the oak's thick branches stretch 

A broader, bronner shade, 
Where'er the rude and moas-grown beech 

ffer-canopies the glade, 
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Beside some water's rushy brink 
With me the Muse shall sit, and think 

(At ease reclined in rustic state) 
How vain the ardour of the crowd ! 
How low, how little, are the proud I 

now indigent the great ! 

Still is the toiling hand of care, 

The panting herds repose-^ 
Yet hark ! how through the peopled air 

The busy murmur glows \ 
The insect youth are on the wing, 
Eager to taste the honied spring, 

And float amid the liquid noon ; 
Some lightly o'er the current skim, 
Some show their gaily-gilded trim. 

Quick-glancing to the sun. 

To contemplation's sober eye 

Such is the race of man: 
And they that creep, and they that fly. 

Shall end where they began. 
Alike the busy and the gay 
But flutter through life's little day. 

In fortune's varying colours drest: 
Brush'd by the hand of rough mischance^ 
Or chill'd by age, their airy dance 

They leave, in dust to rest. 

Methinks I hear, in accents low. 

The sportive kind reply: 
Poor moralist ! and what art thou ? 

A solitary fly ! 
Thy joys no glitt'ring female meets. 
No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets^ 

No painted plumage to display; 
On hasty wings thy youth is flown. 
Thy sun is set, thy spring is gone — 

We trolic yrhile 'tis May. 
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ON THE DEATH OF A FAVOURITE CAT, 

DROWNED IN A TUB OF GOLD FISHES. 

*Twas on a lofty vase's side, 
Where China's gayest art had dyed 

The azure flowers that blow — 
Demurest of the tabby kind, 
The pensive Selima reclined, 

Qazed on the lake below. 

Her conscious tail her joy declared; 
The fair round face, the snowy beard, 

The velvet of her paws, 
Her coat, that with the tortoise vies. 
Her ears of jet, and emerald eyes. 

She saw; and purr'd applause. 

Still had she gazed; but 'midst the tida 
Two angel forms were seen to glide. 

The genii of the stream: 
Their scaly armour's Tyrian hue 
Through richest purple to the view 

Betray'd a golden gleam. 

The hapless nymph with wonder saw: 
A whisker first, and then a claw. 

With -many an ardent wish. 
She stretch'd in vain to reach the prize. 
What female heart can gold despise ? 

What cat's averse to fish 1 

Presumptuous maid I with looks intent 
Again she stretch'd, again she bent, 

Nor knew the gulf between 
(Malignant fate sat by, and smiled): 
The slipp'ry verge her feet beguiled — 

She tumbled headlong in. 



OdM. 

ffig^t times eme^ng &om tba flood, 
She mew'd to evei; water; god 

Some speed; wd to send: 
No Dolphin came, no Nereid stin-'d; 
Nor cniel Tom, nai Sutim heard — 

A toVrite has no friend ! 

From hence, ;e beauties imdecetved, 
Edoit, one falae step is ne'er retrieved, 

And be with caution bold. 
Not sU that tempts joui wandering fsjw. 
And heodlen heu^ is lawful prize: 

Hor all that {^teis gold. 




ON A DISTANT PROSPECT OF ETON COUJ 

Afipurot' htatii rpS^rri-t ils t4 Jutuj;*'^- — Mb-iikdi 

Ye distant spiree, ;e antique towers, 

That crown the wateiy glsde. 
Where grateful science atill adores 

Her Henry's* holy shade; 

^Eing UaajVI., founder of tlieoallise. 
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And ye, that from the stately brow 
Of Windsor's heights th' expanse below 

Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey. 
Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among, 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 

His silver-winding way I 

Ah, happy hills ! ah, pleasing shade ! 

Ah, fields beloved in vain. 
Where once my careless childhood stray'd, 

A stranger yet to pain ! 
I feel the gales that from ye blow, 
A momentary bliss bestow, 

As waving fresh their gladsome wing. 
My weary soul they seem to soothe. 
And, redolent of joy and youth, 

To breathe a second spring. 

Say, Father Thames — ^for thou hast seen 

Full many a sprightly race. 
Disporting on thy margin green, 

The paths of pleasure trace — 
Who foremost now deh'ght to cleave 
With pliant arm thy glassy wave \ 

The captive linnet which inthral t 
What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling circle's speed, 

Or urge the flying ball ? 

While some, on earnest business bent. 

Their murmuring labours ply 
'Gfainst graver hours, that bring constraint 

To sweeten liberty; 
Some bold adventurers disdain 
The limits of their little reign, 

And unknown regions dare descry; 
Still as they run they look behind, 
They hear a voice in every wind, < 

And snatch a fearful joy. 
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Qay hope is theirs by fancy fed, 

Less pleasing when possest; 
The tear forgot as soon as shed, 

The sunshine of the breast: 
Theirs buxom health of rosy hue, 
Wild wit, invention ever new. 

And lively cheer of vigour bom; 
The thoughtless day, the easy night. 
The spirits pure, the slumbers lights 

That fly the approach of mom. 

Alas ! regardless of their doom, 

The little victims play: 
No sense have they of ills to come, 

Nor care beyond to-day. 
Yet see how all around them wait 
The ministers of human fate. 

And black misfortune's baleful tmn ! 
Ah, show them where in ambush stand 
To seize their prey the murd'rous band ! 

Ah, tell them they are men ! 

These shall the fury passions tear. 

The vultures of the mind. 
Disdainful anger, pallid fear. 

And shame that skulks behind; 
Or pining love shall waste their youth. 
Or jealousy with rankling tooth, 

That inly gnaws the secret heart. 
And envy wan, and faded care, 
Grim-visaged comfortless despair. 

And sorrow's piercing dart. 

Ambition this shall tempt to rise, 
Then whirl the wretch from high. 

To bitter scorn a sacrifice, 
And grinning infamy. 

The stings of falsehood those shall try, 

And hard unkindness' alter'd eye. 
That mocks the tear it forced to flow; 
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And keen remorse with blood defiled, 
And moody madness laughing wild 
Amid severest wo. 

Lo ! in the vale of years beneath 

A grizzly troop are seen, 
The painful family of Death, 

More hideous than their queen: 
This racks the joints, this fires the veins, 
That every labouring sinew strains. 

Those in the deeper vitals rage: 
Lo ! poverty, to fill the band, 
That numbs the soul with icy hand. 

And slow-consuming age. 

To each his suffrings: all are men 

Condemn'd alike to groan — 
The tender for another's pain, 

Th' unfeeling for his own. 
Yet, ah ! why should they know their fate 1 
Since sorrow never comes too late. 

And happiness too swiftly flies. 
Thought would destroy their paradise. 
No more ; where ignorance is bliss, 

'Tis folly to be wise. 



TO ADVERSITY. 



-TaTIVO. 



Tof <PpOV€lV BpOTOUS 65w- 

aam-Of ry iraOei fiaOcjv 
Ge^ra Kvpaos ex^iv. 

-^SCHYLUS, in " Agamtfumxy?.* 

Daughter of Jove, relentless power, 

Thou tamer of the human breast, 
Whose iron scourge and torturing hour. 

The bad aflWght, afflict the best ! k 
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Bonnd in thy adamantine chain, 
The proud are taught to taste of pain. 
And purple tyrants vainly groan 
With pangs unfelt before, unpitied and alone. 

When first thy sire to send on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, designed, 

To thee he gave the heaVnly birth, 
And bade to form her infEuit mini. 

Stem rugged nurse ! thy rigid lore, 

With patience many a year she bore: 
What sorrow was, thou bad'st her know, 
And from her own she leam'd to melt at others' wo. 

Scared at thy frown terrific, fly 

Self-pleasing folly's idle brood — 
Wild laughter, noise, and thoughtless joy — 

And leave us leisure to be good. 
Light they disperse, and with them go 
The summer friend, the flatt'ring foe: 

By vain prosperity received. 
To her they vow their truth, and are again believed. 

Wisdom, in sable garb arra/d, 

Immersed in rapturous thought profound. 
And Melaucholy, silent maid 

With leaden eye, that loves the ground, 
Btill on thy solemn steps attend, — 
Warm Charity, the general friend, 

With Justice to herself severe. 
And Pity, dropping soft the sadly-pleasing tear 

Oh, gently on thy suppliant's head, 
Bread goddess, lay thy chast'ning hand ! 

Not in thy Gorgon terrors dad. 
Nor circled with the vengeful band 

(As by the impious thou art seen), 

With thund'ring voice, and threatening mien, 
With screaming horror's funeral cry. 
Despair, and fell Disease, and ghastly Poverty. 
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Thy form benign, oh goddess, wear— 
Thy milder influence impaxt—- 
• Thy philosophic train be there 
To soften, not to wound my heart. 
The generous spark extinct revive — 
Teach me to love and to forgive — 
Exact my own defects to scan— • 
What others are to feel, and know myself a man. 



THE PROGRESS OP POESY. 

PINDARIC. 

^iavoMTO. avv€roX(nv* is 

Ai t6 troy ipiitiviujp xarifet. 

Piin>AB, Olymp. 2. 

Awake, iBolian lyre, awake, 

And give to rapture all thy trembling strings ! 

From Helicon's harmonious springs* 

A thousand rills theur mazy progress take: 

The laughing flowers that round them blow, 

Brink life and fragrance as they flow. 

Now the rich stream of music winds along 

Deep, majestic, smooth, and strong. 

Through verdant vales, and Ceres* golden reign; 

Now rolling down the steep amain. 

Headlong, impetuous, see it pour: 

The rocks and nodding groves, re-bellow to the roar 



* The sabject and simile, as usual with Pindar, are united. 
The various sources of poetry, which give life and lustre to all 
its touches, are here described; its quiet majestic progress enrich* 
ing eveiy subject (otherwise dry and barren) with a pomp of 
diction and luxuriant harmony of numbers; and its more rapid 
and irresistible course, when swollen and hurried away by the 
conflict of tumultuous passions. 
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Ob ! Bovereiga of the willing bouI,* 
Parent of sweet and solemn-breathing uib, 
Enchanting shdl ! the sullen caies, 
And &sntic pasdons hear tbj soft crontiol. 
On Thiaaa'H hilla the Lord of War 
Han curb'd the fiuj of his car, 
And dropp'd bis thirsty lance at tb7 command. 
Fetching on the Hceptred hand 
Of Jove, tbj ma^c lulls tie feather'd kmg 
With ruffled pliunes, and flaggiag wing: 
Qnendi'd in dark clouds of slumber lie 
The terror of hia beak, and light^niags of his eye 

Thee the voice, the dance ober,t 
Tempei'd to tby warbled lay. 
O'er Idalia's valvet-green 
The rosy-crowned loves are seen 
On Cytherea's day 

With antic sport, and blue-eyed pleasures, 
Frisking light in froUc n 




Now pursuuig, now retiLatmg, 
Now m cu'oling trnopa they meet, 

* Power of hBrmonj to calm the turbulent sallies of the ><»>1- 
The thoughts are borrowed fram the first Pythian of Pindar. 
+ Power of harmuuj to produce all the gnwa of icotiaD it tlM 
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To brisk notes in cadence beating 

Glance their many-twinkling feet. 

Slow melting strains their queen's approach declare: 

Where'er she turns the Graces homage pay. 

With arms sublime, that float upon the air, 

In gliding state she wins her easy way: 

O'er her warm cheek and rising bosom move 

The bloom of young desire and purple light of love. 

Man's feeble race what ills await — * 
Labour, and penury, the racks of pain, 
Disease, and sorrow's weeping train. 
And death, sad refuge from the storms of fate ! 
■ The fond complaint, my song, disprove. 
And justify the laws of Jove. 
Say, has he given in vain the heaVnly Muse ? 
Night, and all her sickly dews, 
Her spectres wan, and birds of boding cry. 
He gives to range the dreary sky; 
Till down the eastern clif& afar 
Hyperion's march they spy, and glitt'ring shafts of war. 

In climes beyond the solar road,t 
Where shaggy forms o'er ice-built mountains roam. 
The Muse has broke the twilight gloom. 
To cheer the shiVring native's dull abode. 
And oft, beneath the odorous shade 
Of Chili's boundless forests laid. 
She deigns to hear the savage youth repeat, 
In loose numbers wildly sweet, 
Their feather-cinctured chiefs, and dusky loves. 
Her track, where'er the goddess roves, 

* To compensate the real and imaginary ills of life, the Muse 
as given to mankind by the same Providence that sends the 
ty by its cheerful presence to dispel the gloom and terrors of 
e night. 

t Extensive influence of poetic genius over the remotest and 

ost uncivilised nations: its connection with liberty, and tissk \ 

rtues that naturally attend on it. 
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Glory pursue, and generous Shame, 

Th' unconquerable Mind, and Freedom's holy flame 

Woods, that wave o'er Delphi's steep,* 
Isles, that crown th' iBgean deep. 
Fields, that cool Ilissus laves. 
Or where Mseander's amber waves 
In lingering lab'rinths creep — 
How do your tuneful echoes languish, 
Mute, but to the voice of anguish ? 
Where each old poetic mountain 
Inspiration breathed around, 
EVry shade and hallow'd fountain 
Murmur'd deep a solemn sound; 
Till the sad Nine in Greece's evil hour 
Left their Parnassus for the Latian plains. 
Alike they scorn the pomp of tyrant Power, 
And coward Vice, that revels in her chains. 
When Latium had her lofty spirit lost, 
They sought, oh Albion! next thy sea-encirded coast. 

Far from the sun and summer-gale, 
In thy green lap was nature's darlingt laid. 
What time, where lucid Avon stray'd, 
To him the mighty mother did unveil 
Her awfiil face: the dauntless child 
Stretch'd forth his little arms and smiled. 
This pencil take (she said) whose colours dear 
Richly paint the vernal year: 
Thine, too, these golden keys, immortal boy ! 
This can unlock the gates of joy, 

* Progress of poetry from Ghreece to Italy, and from Italy to 
England. Chaucer was not unacquainted with the writings oi 
Dante or of Petrarch. The Earl of Surrey and Sir Thomas 
Wyatt had travelled in Italy, and formed their taste there; 
Spenser imitated the Italian writers; Milton improved on them: 
but this school expired soon after the Eestoration, and a new one 
arose on the French model, which subsisted almost to our own time. 

f* Shakspere. 
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Of horror that, and thrilling feara, 

Or ope the sacred source of sympathetic tears. 

Nor second he,* that rode sublime 
Upon the seraph-wings of ecstacy, 
The secrets of the abyss to spy. 
He pass'd the flaming bounds of Place and Time* 
The living throne, the sapphire blaze, 
Where angels tremble while they gaze. 
He saw; but, blasted with excess of light, 
Closed his eyes in endless night. 
Behold where Dryden*s less presumptuous car, 
Wide o'er the fields of glory bear 
Two coursers of ethereal race, 
With necks in thunder clothed, and long-resounding 
pace. 

Hark, his hands the lyre explore ! 
Bright-eyed fancy, hovering o*er, 
Scatters from her pictured urn 
Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn. 

But ah I *tis heard no more 

Oh ! lyre divine, what daring spirit 

Wakes thee now? though he inherit 

Nor the pride nor ample pinion, 

That the Theban Eaglet bear, 

Sailing with supreme dominion, 

Through the azure deep of air: 

Yet ofb before his infEuit eyes would run 

Such forms, as glitter in the Muse's ray. 

With orient hues, unborrowed of the sun: 

Yet shall he mount, and keep his distant way 

Beyond the limits of a vulgar &te. 

Beneath the good how fsu: — but fiEu: above the great 

• Milton. t Pindar. 



\ 
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THE BA.RD. 

PINDAaiC* 

** Ruin seize thee, ruthless kmg ! 

Confusion on thy banners wait, 

Though, fann'd by conquest's crimson wing. 

They mock the air with idle state ! 

Helm, nor hauberk's twisted mail, 

Nor e'en thy virtues, tyrant, shall avail 

To save thy secret soul from nightly fears, 

From Cambria's curse, from Cambria's tears ! " 

Such were the sounds, that o'er the crested pride 

Of the first Edward scatter'd wild dismay, 

As down the steep of Snowdon's shaggy side 

He wound with toilsome march his long array. 

Stout Glo'stert stood aghast in speechless trance: 

To arms ! cried Mortimer,! and couch'd his quiVring Uooe. 

On a rock, whose haughty brow 
Frowns o'er old Conway's foaming flood. 
Robed in the sable garb of wo. 
With haggard eyes the poet stood 
(Loose his beard, and hoary hair 
Stream'd, like a meteor, to the troubled air), 
And with a master's hand, and prophet's fire, 
Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre. 
*' Hark, how each giant oak, and desert cave, 
Sighs to the torrent's awful voice beneath ! 

* This ode is founded on a tradition corrent in Wales, that 
Edward the First, when he completed the conquest of that coun* 
try, ordered all the Bards that fell into his hands to be put to 
death. 

f Gilbert de Clare, snmamed the Red, Earl of Gloucester and 
Hertford, son-in-law to King Edward. 

X Edmond de Mortimer, lord of Wigmore. Both of these 
were Zorcb- JIfarc/iers, whose lands lay on the borders of Wales, 
and who both pToba\Ay aAcom^«iii\<^^^>ca^\£L\3^erpediti<a. 




O'er thee, king ! their liundred ftrma thej wave, 
Revenge on thee in hoarser murmurs breathe; 
Tocal no more, since Cambria's fstal day. 
To high'bom noel's harp, or soft Llewellyn's hiy. 

"Cold. is Cadwallo's tongue, 
That busb'd the storm; main: 
Brave Urien sleeps upon his craggy bed: 
Mountains, ye moum in vain 
Hodred, whose magic song 
Mad« huge Plinlimmon bow his doud-topp'd head. 



(M.) 
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On dreary Arvon's shore* they lie, 

8meai^d with gore, and ghastly pale: 

Far, far aloof th' af&ighted ravens sail; 

The fiEunish'd eagle screams, and passes by. 

Dear lost companions of my tuneful art, 

Bear, as the light that visits these sad eyes, 

Dear, as the ruddy drops that warm my heart, 

Te died amidst your dying counties cries! 

No more I weep. They do not sleep: 

On yonder clifi^ a grizzly band, 

I see them sit, they linger yet. 

Avengers of their native land: 

With me in dreadful harmony they join, 

Andt weave with bloody hands the tissue of thy line. 

" Weave the warp, and weave the woof, 
The winding-sheet of Edward's race: 
Give ample room, and verge enough 
The characters of hell to trace. 
Mark the year, and mark the night. 
When Severn shall re-echo with affHght 
The shrieks of death through Berkley's roofis that ring, 
Shrieks of an agonising king lit 
She-wolf of France, § with unrelenting fjwgs 
That tear'st the bowels of thy mangled mate, 
From thee be bom, I| who o'er thy country hangs 
The scourge of Heav*n I What terrors round him waii 
Amazement in his van, with flight combined, 
And sorrow's faded form, and solitude behind. 

" Mighty victor, mighty lord, 
Low on his funeral couchll he lies! 



* The shores of Caemanronshire opposite to the Isle of j 
sea. 

f See the Norwegian ode, that follows. 

X Edward the Second. 

§ Isabel of France, Edward the Second's adolteroos Qa 

II Triumphs of Edward the Third of France. 

H Death of Edwaid 111., «^»sAoiifiA\»i \\xa children, an 
robbed in his laat mom«Qfca>il ^^^a <so\a\aKc% viA\asi\i£a^ 
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No pitying heart, no eye, afford 

A tear to grace bis obsequies. 

Is the sable Warrior* fled 1 

Thy son is gone: he rests among the dead. 

The swarm, that in thy noontide beam were bom ? 

Gone to salute the rising mom. 

Fair laughs the mom^fand soft the zephyr blows, 

While proudly riding o'er the azure realm 

In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes — 

Youth on the prow, and pleasure at the helm — 

Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind's sway, 

That, hush'd in grim repose, expects his evening prey. 

" FiU high the sparkling bowl,t 
The rich repast prepare. 
Reft of a crown, he yet may share the feast ! 
Close by the regal chair 
Fell Thirst and Famine scowl 
A baleful smile upon their baffled guest. 
Heard ye the din of battle bray§ 
Lance to lance, and horse to horse ? 
Long years of havoc urge their destined course. 
And through the kindred squadrons mow their v^ay. 
Ye towers of Julius, || London's lasting shame, 
With many a foul and midnight murder fed. 
Revere his consort'sTfiEuth, his fether^s** fame, 
And spare the meek usurper'sff holy head ! 

* Bdward the Black Prince, dead some time before his fitther. 

+ Magnificence of Richard the Second's reign. See Froissart, 
and other contemporary writers. 

X lUchard the Second (as we are told by Archbishop Scroop 
and the confederate Lords in their manifesto, by Thomas of Wal- 
gingham, and all the older writers) was starved to death. The 
story of his assassination by Sir Piers of Exon is of much later 
date. 

§ Rninons civil wars of York and Lancaster. 

II The oldest part of the Tower of London is vulgarly attributed 
to Julins Caesar. 

IT Margaret of Anjon. ** Henry the Fifth. 

tfHenry the Sixth was very near \>evQ^ ckhotasi^. 
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Above, below, the rose of snow, 

Twined with her blushing foe, we spread. 

The bristled Boar* in infEUit gore 

Wallows beneath the thorny shade. 

Now, brothers, bending o*er th* accursed loom, 

Stamp we our vengeance deep, and ratify his doom. 

** Edward, lo ! to sudden fate 
(Weave the woof: the thread is spun !) 
Half of thy heart we oonsecrateif 
(The web is wove: the work is done !) 
Stay, stay ! nor thus forlorn. 
Leave me unblessed, unpitied, here to mourn: 
In yon bright track, that fires the western skies, 
They melt, they vanish &om my eyes. 
But oh ! what solemn scenes on &iowdon's height, 
Descending slow their glittering skirts unroll ? 
Visions of glory, spare my aching sight; 
Ye unborn ages, crowd not on my soul ! 
No more our long-lost Arthur J we bewail: 
All hail, ye genuine kings, § Britannia's issue, halL 

"Girt with many a baron bold. 
Sublime their starry fronts they rear; 
And gorgeous dames, and statesmen old 
In bearded majesty, appear. 

* The silver Boax was the badge of Richard the Third, whence 
he was usually known in his own time by the name of tht Boar. 

i* Eleanor of Castile died a few years after the conquest of 
Wales . The heroic proof she gave of her affection for her husband 
is well known. The monuments of his regret, and sorrow for the 
loss of her, are still to be seen at Northampton, G^eddington, 
Waltham, and other places. 

t It was the common belief of the Welsh, that King Arthur wa« 
still alive in Fairyland, and should return again to reign ovei 
Britain. 

§ Both Merlin and Taliessin had prophesied, that the Welsb 
should regain their sovereignity over this island, which seemed 
to be accomplished in the house of Tudor. 
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In the midst a form divine — 

Her eye proclaims her of the Briton-line; 

Her lion-port, * her awe-commanding face, 

Attempered sweet to vir^n grace. 

What strings symphonious tremble in the air ! 

What strains of vocal transport round her play ! 

Hear from the grave, great Taliessin,t hear; 

They breathe a soul to animate thy day. 

Bright Rapture calls, and soaring, as she sings, 

Waves in the eye of heaVn her many-coloured wings. 

" The verse adorn again, 
Fierce war, and faithful love, 
And truth severe, by fairy fiction dressM ! 
In buskin*d measures move,:|: 
Pale Grief, and pleasing Pain, 
With Horror, tyrant of the throbbing breast ? 
A voice as of the cherub-choir § 
Gales from blooming Eden bear; 
And distant warblings lessen on my ear,ir 
That lost in long futurity expire. 
Fond impious Man, think'st thou yon sanguine cloud. 
Raised by thy breath, has quench'd the orb of day] 
To-morrow he repairs the golden flood. 
And warms the nations with redoubled ray. 
Enough for me: With joy I see 
The different doom our fates assign: 



* Speed, relating an audience given by Queen Elizabeth to Paal 
Dsdalinski, Ambassador of Poland, says, '' And thus she, lion- 
like rising, daunted the malapert orator no less with her stately 
port and majestical dejwrture, than with the tartnesse of hei 
princelie checkes.** 

+ Taliessin, Chief of the Bards, flourished in the sixth century. 
His works are still preserved, and his memory held in high vene* 
ration, among his countrymen. 

% Shakspere. 

§ Milton. 

^ The succe&slon of poets after Milton's time. 
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Be thine despair, and sceptred care, 

To triumph, and to die, are mine." 

He spoke, and headlong from the mountain's height 

Deep in the roaring tide he plunged to endless night 



THE FATAL SISTERS. 

FROM THB NOBSE TON QUE.* 

Now the storm begins to lower 
(Haste, the loom of hell prepare), 

Iron sleet of arrow showerf 
Hurtles in the darkened air.]: 



* To be found in the "Orcades of Thormodus Torfigeua; 
Hafhia," 1697, foHo; and also in " Bartholinns." 

In the eleventh century, Sigurd, Earl of Orkney, went with a 
fleet of ships, and a considerable body of troops, into Ireland, to 
the assistance of Sictryg of the Silken Beard, who was thep 
making war on his father-in-law, Brian, Eling of Dublin. The 
earl and all his forces were cut to pieces, and Sictryg was in 
danger of a total defeat; but the enemy had a greater loss by the 
death of Brian, their king, who feU in the action. On Christmas- 
day (the day of battle), a native of Caithness, in Scotland, saw, at 
a distance, a number of persons on horseback* riding foil speed 
towards a hill, and seeming to enter into it. Curiosity led him 
to follow them, till, looking through an opening in the rocks, he 
saw twelve gigantic figures resembling women: they were all em- 
ployed about a loom; and as they wove, they sung the following 
dreadful song; which, when they had finished, they tore the web 
into twelve pieces, and (each taking her portion) galloped six to 
the north, and as many to the south. These were the Valkyriur, 
female divinities, servants of Odin (or Woden) in the Gothic 
mythology. Their name signifies Choosers of the dam. They 
were mounted on swift horses, with drawn swords in their hands; 
and in the throng of battle selected such as were destined to 
slaughter, and conducted them to Yalhalla, the hall of Odin, or 
paradise of the brave; where they attended the banquet, and 
served the departed heroes with horns of mead and ale. 

t " How quick they wheel'd, and flying, behind them shot 
Sharp sleet of arrowy show*r." — Paradise Jiegamed. 

t " The noiafe of battle hurtled in the air." 
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Glitt'ring lances are the loom, 
Where the dusky warp we strain; 

Weaving many a soldier's doom, 
Orkney's wo, and Bandvei's bane. 

See the grizzly texture grow 
f Tis of human entrails made), 

And the weights, that play below, 
Each a gasping warrior's head. 

Shafts for shuttles, dipped in gore. 
Shoot the trembling cords along. 

Sword, that once a monarch bore. 
Keep the tissue dose and strong ! 

Mista black, terrific maid, 

Sangrida, and Hilda see. 
Join the wayward work to ai4: 

*Tis the woof of victory. 

Ere the ruddy sun be set, 
Pikes must shiver, javelins sing, 

Blade with clattering buckler meet, 
Hauberk crash, and helmet ring. 

(Weave the crimson web of war) 

Let us go, and let us fly. 
Where our friends the conflict share. 

Where they triumph, where they die. 

As the paths of fate we tread. 

Wading through th' ensanguined field; 
Gondula, and Geira, spread 

0*er the youthful king your shield. 

We the reins to slaughter give, 
Ours to kill, and ours to spare: 

Spite of danger he shall live. 
(Weave the crimson web of war.) 

They, whom once the desert-beach 
Pent within its bleak domain, 




If ample sway shall stretch 
!i the plenty of the plain. 

Low the dauntless earl is laid, 

Gored with many a gaping wound: 

Fate demands a nobler heaJ; 

Soon a king shall hite the ground. 

Long his lose shall Erin weep, 
Ne'er agwn his likeness see; 

Long her strains in sorrow steep, 
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Horror covers all the heath, 

Clouds of carnage blot the sun. 
Sisters, weave the web of death; 

Sisters, cease, the work is done ! 

Hail the task, and hail the hands! 

Songs of joy and triumph sing! 
Joy to the victorious bands; 

Triumph to the younger king. 

Mortal, thou that hear'st the tale, 

Learn the tenor of our song: 
Scotland, through each winding vale 

Far and wide the notes prolong. 

Sisters, hence with spurs of speed; 

Each her thundering falchion wield; 
Each bestride her sable steed — 

Huny, huny to the field ! 



THE DESCENT OF ODIN* 

FROM THE NORSE TONGUE. 

Uprose the king of men with speed, 
And saddled straight his coal-black steed: 
Down the yawning steep he rode 
That leads to Hela*st drear abode. 
Him the dog of darkness spied — 
His shaggy throat he open'd wide, 
While from his jaws, with carnage fill'd. 
Foam and human gore distiUM: 



• The original is to be found in *' Bartholinus, De cauds cortr 
t€innend(e mortis; Hafiiiae," 1689, quarto. 

" Upreis Odinn allda gautr," &c. 

+ Niflheimr, the hell of the Gothic nations, consisted of nine 
worlds, to which were devoted all such as died of sickness, old 
age, or by any other means than in battle: over it presided Hela, 
the Goddess of Death . 
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Hoarse he bays with hideous din, 
Eyes that glow, and fisuigs that grin; 
And long pursues, with fruitless yell, 
The fiather of the powerful spell. 
Onward still his way he takes 
(The groaning earth beneath him shakes}. 
Till full before his fearless eyes 
The portals nine of hell arise. 

Bight against the eastern gate. 
By the moss-grown pile he sate, 
Where long of yore to sleep was laid 
The dust of the prophetic maid. 
Facing to the northern dime. 
Thrice he traced the Runic rhyme. 
Thrice pronounced, in accents dread. 
The thrilling verse that wakes the dead. 
Till from out the hollow ground 
Slowly breathed a sullen sound. 

PROPHETESS. 

What call unknown, what charms presume 
To break the quiet of the tomb ? 
Who thus afflicts my troubled sprite. 
And drags me from the realms of night { 
Long on these mould'ring bones have beat 
The winter^s snow, the summer^s heat, 
The drenching dews, and driving rain ! — 
Let me, let me sleep again. 
Who is he, with voice unblest. 
That calls me from the bed of rest ? 

ODIN. 

A traveller, to thee unknown, 

Is he that calls, a warrior^s son. 

Thou the deeds of light shalt know: 

Tell me what is done below, 

For whom yon glittering board is spread ? 

Drest for whom yon golden bed ? 
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PROPHETESS. 

Mantling in the goblet see 
The pure beVrage of the bee; 
O'er it hangs the shield of gold — 
'Tis the drink of Balder bold. 
Balder's head to death is given: 
Pain can reach the sons of Heaven ! 
Unwilling I my lips unclose: 
Leave me, leave me to repose. 

oDiir. 
Once again my call obey ! 
Prophetess, arise, and say. 
What dangers Odin's child await — 
Who the author of his fate ? 

PROPHETESS. 

In Hoder's hand the hero's doom: 
His brother sends him to the tomb. 
Now my weary lips I close: 
Leave me, leave me to repose. 

ODIN. 

Prophetess, my spell obey — 

Once again, arise, and say, 

Who th' avenger of his guilt] 

By whom shall Hoder's blood be spilt 'i 

PROPHETESS. 

In the caverns of the west. 
By Odin's fierce embrace comprest, 
A wondrous boy shall Rinda bear. 
Who ne'er shall comb his raven hair, 
Nor wash his visage in the stream, 
Nor see the sun's departing beam, 
Till he on Hoder's corse shall smile 
Flaming on the fun'ral pile. 
Now my weary lips I close: 
Leave me, leave me to repose. 
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ODIN. 

Yet awhile my call obey ! 
Prophetess, awake, and say, 
What virgins these, in speechless wo. 
That bend to earth their solemn brow, 
That their flaxen tresses tear, 
And snowy veils, that float in air? 
Tell me whence their sorrows rase ; 
Then I leave thee to repose. 

PROPHETESS. 

Ha ! no traveller art thou — 
King of men, I know thee new, 
Mightiest of a mighty line 

ODIN. 

Ko boding maid of skill divine 
Art thou, nor prophetess of good; 
But mother of the giant-brood ! 

PROPHETESS. 

Hie thee hence, and boast at home, 
That never shall inquirer come 
To break my iron-sleep again 
Till Lok* has burst his tenfold chain: 
Never, till substantial Night 
Has re-assumed her ancient right: 
Till warp'd in flames, m rum hurld. 
Sinks the fabric of the world. 



* Lok is the evil being, who continues in chains till the Twilight 
of the Oods approaches, when he shall break his bonds; the hu- 
man race, the stars, and sun, shall disappear; the earth sink in 
the seas, and fire consume the skies: even Odin himself and his kin- 
dred deities shall perish. — See Mallet's "Northern Antiquities.' 
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THE TRIUMPHS OF OWEN.* 

FROM THE WELSH. 

Owen's praise demands my song, 
Owen swift, and Owen strong. 
Fairest flower of Rodericks stem, 
Qwyneth'sT shield, and Britain's gem. 
He nor heaps his brooded stores, 
Nor on all profusely pours; 
Lord of every regal art, 
Liberal hand, and open heart. 

Big with hosts of mighty name. 
Squadrons three against him came; 
This the force of Erin hiding. 
Side by side as proudly riding, 
On her shadow long and gay 
LochlinJ ploughs the wat'ry way; 
There the Norman sails afar 
Catch the winds, and join the war: 
Black and huge along they sweep. 
Burdens of the angry deep. 

Dauntless on his native sands 
The Dragon-son§ of Mona stands; 
In glitt'ring anub and glory drest. 
High he rears his ruby crest. 
There the thund'ring strokes begin, 
There the press, and there the din 

# 

* From Mr Evans' "Specimens of the Welsh Poetry, 1764. 
Owen succeeded his father Ghiffin in the principality of North 
Wales, A.D. 1120. This battle was fought nearly forty years after' 
wtffds. 

t North Wales. 

X Denmark. 

§ The Bed-Dragon is the device ot Cadwallader, which all his 
descendants bore on theii' banners. 
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Talymal&a's rocky shore 
Echoing to the battle's roar. 
Oheck'd by the torrentrtide of blood 
Backward Menu rolls his flood; 
While, heap'd his master's feet around. 
Prostrate warriors gnaw the ground. 
Where his glowing eyeballs turn, 
Thousand banners round him bum: 
Where he points his purple spear, 
Hasty, hasty Bout is there. 
Marking with indignant eye 
Fear to stop, and Shame to fly. 
There Confusion, Terror's child, 
Conflict fierce, and Ruin wild. 
Agony, that pants for breath, 
I>eflpair and honourable Death. 



THE DEATH OF HOEL. 

FROM THB WELSH.* 

Had I but the torrent's might, 

With headlong rage and wild affright 

Upon D&utb's squadrons hurl'd, 

To rush, and sweep them from the world! 

Too, too secure in youthful pride 
By them my friend, my Hod, died, 
Great Cian'a son: of Madoc old 
He ask'd no heaps of hoarded gold; 
Alone in Nature's wealth array'd, 
He ask'd, and had the lovely maid. 

To Cattraeth's vale in glitf ring row 
Twice two hundred warriors go; 

* Of Anenrim, styled the Monarch of the Bards. He flonriahed 
about the time of Taliessin, a.d. 570. This ode is extracted 
from the Ghxlodin (See Mr Evans' ** Specimens/' p. 71 and 78). 
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Every warrioi's manly neck 
Chains of regal honour deck, 
Wreathed in many a golden link: 
From the golden cup they drink 
Nectar, that the hees produce, 
Or the grape's ecstatic juice. 
Flush'd with mirth and hope they hum: 
But none from Cattraeth's yale return. 
Save Aeron hrave, and Gonan strong 
(Bursting through the hloody throng). 
And I, the meanest of them all. 
That live to weep, and sing their falL 



FOR MUSIC* 

IBRSaULAR. 

Air, 
*• Hence, avaunt f tis holy ground), 
Comus and his midnight crew; 
And Ignorance with looks profound, 
And dreaming Sloth of pallid hue. 
Mad Sedition's cry profane. 
Servitude that hugs her chain ! 
Nor in these consecrated howers 
Let painted Flatfryhide her serpentr train in floweiB; 

Nor Envy base, nor creeping Qain, 
Dare the Muse's walk to stain, 
While bright-eyed Science watches round; — 
Hence, away, 'tis holy ground !" 

Rtdiaiitt, 
From yonder realms of empyrean day 
Bursts on my ear th' indignant lay: 



* This ode was performed in the Senate-honse at Cambridge, 
nly 1, 1769, at the Installatioii of hia Grace Angastm Henry 
ItnoT, Diike of Grafton, Chancellor of the Unirenity. 
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There sit the samted sage, the bard divkie, 

The few, whom genius gave to shine 

Through every unborn age, and undiscovered clime 

Rapt in celestial transport they: 

Yet hither oft a glance from high 

They send of tender sympathy 

To bless the place, whereon their opening soul 

First the genuine ardour stole. 

•Twas Milton struck the deep-toned shell, 

A.nd as the choral warblings round him swell, 

Meek Newton's self bends from his state sublime. 

And nods his hoary head, and listens to the rhyme. 

Air. 
** Ye brown o*er-arching groves, 
That contemplation loves, 
Where willowy Oamus lingers with delight ! 
Ofb at the blush of dawn 
I trod your level lawn, 
Oft woo*d the gleam of Cynthia silver bright 
In cloisters dim, far from the haunts of folly, 
With freedom by my side, and soft-eyed melaiicholy." 

RecitcUive. 
But hark ! the portals sound, and pacing forth 
With solemn steps and slow. 
High potentates, and dames of royal birth, 
And mitred fathers in long order go: 
Great Edward^ with the lilies on his brow 
From haughty Gallia torn. 
And sad Ohatillon,t on her bridal mom 



♦ Edward the Third, who added the fleur de lys of France to 
the arms of England. He founded Trinity College. 

t Mary de Valentia, Countess of Pembroke, daughter of Guy 
de Chatillon, Comte de St Paul in France: of whom tradition 
Bays, that her husband Audemar de Valentia, Earl of Pembroke 
was slain at a tournament on the day of his nuptials. She was 
the foundress of Pembroke College or Hall, under the name of 
Aula Marise de Valentia. 
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Thftt wept her bleeding love, and princely Clare,* 

And Anjou's heroine,f and the paler Rose,t 

The rival of her crown, and of her woes, 

And either Hem7§ there, 

The murder'd saint, and the majestic lord. 

That broke the bonds of Rome 

(Their tears, their little triumphs o'er, 

Their human passions now no more. 

Save charity, that glows beyond the tomb). 

MecUative accompcmied. 
All that on Granta's fruitful plain 
Rich streams of regal bounty poui'd. 
And bade these awful fanes and turrets rise, 
To hail their Fitzroy's festal morning come; 
And thus they speak in soft accord 
The liquid language of the skies. 

Quartetto, 
" What is grandeur, what is power? 
Heavier toil, superior pain: 
What the bright reward we gain ? 
The grateful memory of the good. 
Sweet is the breath of vernal shower, 
The bee's collected treasures sweet. 
Sweet music's melting fall, but, sweeter yet, 
The still small voice of gratitude." 

* Elizabeth de Burg, Countess of Clare, was wife of John de 
Burg, son and heir of the Earl of Ulster, and daughter of Gilbert 
de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, by Joan of Acres, daughter of 
Edward the First. Hence the poet gives her the epithet of 
"princely." She founded Clare Hall. 

+ Margaret of Anjou, wife of Henry the Sixth, foundress of 
Queen's College. The poet has celebrated her conjugal fidelity 
in "The Bard." 

t Elizabeth Widville, wife of Edward the Fourth (hence called 
the paler rose, as being the House of fork). She added to the 
foundation of Margaret of Anjou. 

§ Henry the Sixth and Eighth, the former the founder of 
Emg's, the latter the greatest benefactor to TxVii^X.'^ ^^<^<^. 

(254) 27 
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HecUcUive, 
Foremost, and leaning from her golden cloud, 
The venerable Margaret* see ! 
" Welcome, my noble son (she cries aloud), 
To this, thy kindred train, and me: 
Pleased in thy lineaments we trace 
A Tudoi's fire, a Beaufort's'^ grace. 

Air, 
Thy liberal heart, thy judging eye, 
The flower unheeded shall desciy, 
And bid it round heaven's altars shed 
The fragrance of its blushing head; 
Shall raise from earth the latent gem 
To glitter on the diadem. 

Jtecitative. 
" Lo, Granta waits to lead her blooming band ! 
Not obvious, not obtrusive, she 
No vulgar praise, no venal incense flings; 
Nor dares, with courtly tongue refined. 
Profane thy inborn royalty of mind; 
She reveres herself and thee. 
With modest pride to grace thy youthful brow, 
The laureate wreath that Cecil]; wore, she brings. 
And to thy just, thy gentle hand. 
Submits the fasces of her sway. 
While spirits blest above and men below 
Join with glad voice the loud symphonious lay. 

Orand Chorus. 
" Through the wild waves as they roar, 
With watchful eye and dauntless mien 

* Countess of Richmond and Derby, the mother of Henry the 
Seventh, foundress of St John's and Christ's Colleges. 

t The Countess was a Beaufort, and married to a Tudor: 
hence the application of this line to the Duke of Grafton, who 
claims descent from both these families. 

X Lord Treasurer Burleigh was Chancellor of the University 
is the reign of Quoen Elizabeth. 
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Thy steady course of honour keep, 
Nor fear the rocks, nor seek the shore* 
The star of Brunswick smiles serene, 
And gilds the horrors of the deep." 
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POSTHUMOUS POEMS AND FRAGMENTS. 



A LONG STORY* 
In Britain's isle, no matter where, 

Ad ftncient pile of building atands;! 
The Hontingdons and Hattoos there 

Bmplo/d the pover of fiiii; hands 
To raise the ceiling's fretted height, 

Each panne] in acHevementB clathhi{b 
Rich nindoira that exclude the light, 

And passages that lead to nothing. 
Full oft within the spacious walls. 

When he had fifty winters o'er him, 

* Tbs poet has thaa apoken of the origin of these Teisea;— 
"The ' Elegy,' previonB to its publication, was handed abonl 
Id MS., and had amongat other admiren the Lady Gohham, 
who resided in the manaionhauBe at Stoke-Fogeia. The perfor. 
mance inducing her to wiah for the author's acq^uaintance. Lady 
Schanh and Uias Speed, then at her houae, undertook to intra, 
dues her to it. Theae two ladies waited upon the author at hi> 
aunt's solitary habitation, where he at that time resided, and not 
finding him M home, they left a card hehind them. Mr Gray. 
■nrpriaed at eueh a compliment, returned the Tieit; and, as the 
beginninf! of this intercourae bore some appearance of romance, 
he gave the humorous and lively account of it which the ' Long 
Story' contains." 

t The maneinnhouse at Stoke- Fogeis, then in the poaasBuan of 
Viscountess Cobham. The honae formerly belonged to the Barla 
of Huntingdon and the family of Hattou. 
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His bnah; beard and shoc-atrings green. 
His higfa-croini'd hat and satin doublet. 

Moved the stout beart of England's queen, 
Though Pope and Spaniard could not trouble it. 

What, in the very first beginningt 
Shame of the versifying tribe I 

* Sir ChriBtopher Hatton, promoted bjQoBen Elizabeth for hii 
gTaaefal person uid £ne dacdng. Bravls were a Bort of £gar»- 
daoue then in Togas, and probably deemed aa elegant aa que >11S^ 
dem Dotillotis, or atill more modem i\;i«diA\«a. 
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Your history whither are you spinning 1 
Can you do nothing but describe ? 

A house there is (and that's enough) 
From whence one fatal morning issues 

A brace of warriors, not in buflf, 

But rustling in their silks and tissues. 

The first came cap-^pie from France, 
Her conquering destiny fulfilling, 

Whom meaner beauties eye askance, 
And Yunly ape her art of killing 

The other Amazon kind Heaven 

Had arm'd with spirit, wit, and satire; 

But Oobham had the polish given, 
And tipp'd her arrows with good-natura 

To celebrate her eyes, her hair, 
Coarse panegyrics would but teaze her; 

Melissa is her wym, de guerre; 
Alas ! who would not wish to please her f 

With bonnet blue and capuchine, 
And aprons long, they hid their armour, 

And veil*d their weapons bright and keen. 
In pity to the country farmer. 

Fame in the shape of Mr P 1* 

(By this time all the parish know it) 

Had told that thereabouts there lurkM 
A wicked imp they call a poet. 

Who prowl'd the country far and near, 
Bewitch'd the children of the peasants, 

Dried up the cows and lamed the deer, 
And suck'd the eggs and kill'd the pheasant9« 

My lady heard their joint petition. 
Swore by her coronet and ermine, 

* Mr Robert Furt, Felloe of King's College, Cambridge, 
Otdghboor of Mr QTay*ft -wVveu ^ftXaXXax x^^<^«i(»%iv:kVja, 
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The heromea undertook the task; 

Through lanes unknown, o'er stilea, the; ventured 
Rapp'd at the door, nor stud to ask, 

But bounce into the parlour enter'd. 
The trembling &mily the; daunt — 

They tlirt, they sing, thej lai^h, the; tattle. 
Rummage bU mother, pinch his aunt, 

And up-staire in a whirlwind rattle. 




Each hole and cupboard thej e^piorc. 
Each creek and crannj of hia chamber, 

Bun huny-skuny round the floor. 
And o'er the laed and tester dMrf«t\ 
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Into the drawers and china pry, 
Papers and books, a huge imbroglio ! 

Under a tea-cup he might lie, 
Or creased like dog's-ears in a folio. 

On the first marching of the troops, 
The Muses, hopeless of his pardon, 

Convey'd him underneath their hoops 
To a small closet in the garden; 

(So rumour says; who will believe ?) 
But that they left the door ajar. 

Where safe, and laughing in his sleeye^ 
He heard the din of distant war. 

Short was his joy: he little knew 
The power of magic was no fable; 

Out of the window whisk they flew, 
But left a spell upon the table. 

The words too eager to unriddle, 
The poet felt a strange disorder; 

Transparent bird-lime form*d the middle. 
And chains invisible the border. 

80 cunning was the apparatus. 

The powerful pot-hooks did so move him. 
That will-he nill-he to the great house 

He went as if the devil drove him. 

Yet on his way (no sign of grace, 
For folks in fear are apt to pray) 

To Phoebus he preferred his case. 
And begg'd his aid that dreadful day. 

The Godhead would have back'd his quarrel, 
But with a blush, on recollection, 

Own'd that his quiver and his laurel 
'Gainst four such eyes were no protection. 

The court was sat, the culprit there; 

Forth from their gloomy mansions creeping, 
The Lady Janes and Joans repair, 

And from the gaXVer^ ^XMA^^^^va^. 
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Such as in silence of the night 
Come (sweep) along some winding entiy 

(Styack^ has often seen the sight), 
Or at the chapel-door stand sentry, 

In peakM hoods and mantles tamish'd, 

Sour visages enough to scare ye, 
High dames of honour once that gamish'd 

The drawing-room of fierce Queen Mary ! 

The peeress comes: the audience stare, 
And doff their hats with due suhmission; 

She curtseys as she takes her chair 
To all the people of condition. 

The bard with many an artful fib 

Had in imagination fenced him. 
Disproved the arguments of Squib,t 

And all that Groom^ could urge against him. 

But soon his rhetoric forsook him. 

When he the solemn hall had seen; 
A sudden fit of ague shook him; 

He stood as mute as poor Macleane.§ 

Tet something he was heard to mutter — 

** How in the park beneath an old tree 
(Without design to hurt the butter. 

Or any malice to the poultry) 

He once or twice had penn'd a sonnet, 
Tet hoped that he might save his bacon; 

Numbers would give their oaths upon it. 
He ne'er was for a conj*rer taken." 

The ghostly prudes with bagged face 

Already had condemned the sinner: 
My lady rose, and with a grace — 

She smiled, and bid him come to dinner. 

♦ The housekeeper, 

f The steward. % Gfroom of the chamber. 

§ A fisunous highwayman, hanged the week before. 
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" Jesu Mar a Madam Bndgi-t 

Why, what can the viBcoimteBS mean ? 
Cried the square hooda in voftil fidget, 

" The times are alter'd quite and clean I 
Deconim'B tum'd to mere civility; 

Her air and all her i^ianners show it: 
Commend me to her aSability I 
Speak to a commoner and poet 1 " 
[Bere 600 Sanmt are bat.] 
And so Qod save our nuble king, 

And guard us from long-winded lubbers, 
Tbat to etemitj would sing. 
And keep my \adj tioni feet TMtibwft. 
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ALLIANCE OF EDUCATION AND GOVERNMENT 

ESSAY I. 

A FEAGMENT. 

nora7* ^ yaBk ; riv ydp dotSav 

OiJti irw €i% AlSav ye rbv iKKcKaOovra ^uXa^ett. — Theocritus. 

As 'sickly plants betray a niggard earth, 

Whose barren bosom starves her generous birth, 

Nor genial warmth, nor genial juice retains 

Their roots to feed and fill their verdant veins; 

And, as in climes where Winter holds his reign, 

The soil though fertile will not teem in vain. 

Forbids her gems to swell, her shades to rise, 

Nor trusts her blossoms to the churlish skies; 

So draw mankind in vain the vital airs, 

Unform'd, unfriended, by those kindly cares 

That health and vigour to the soul impart. 

Spread the young thought, and warm the op'ning heart; 

So fond instruction on the growing powers 

Of nature idly lavishes her stores. 

If equal justice with unclouded face 

Smile not indulgent on the rising race. 

And scatter with a free though frugal band 

Light golden showers of plenty o'er the land: 

But tyranny has fix'd her empire there, 

To check their tender hopes with chilling fear. 

And blast the blooming promise of the year. 

This spacious animated scene survey. 
From where the rolling orb that gives the day 
His sable &of^ with nearer course surrounds, 
To either pole and life's remotest bounds. 
How rude soe'er th' exterior form we find, 
Howe'er opinion tinge the varied mind. 
Alike to all the kind impartial Heaven 
The sparks of truth and happiness has given. 
With sense to feel, with mem'ry to retain, 
They follow pleasure and tVie^ ^ ttwsi^\!k.\ 
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Their judgment mends the plan their fancy draws, 
The event presages, and explores the cause; 
The soft returns of gratitude they know. 
By fraud elude, by force repel the foe; 
While mutual wishes mutual woes endear, 
The social smile and sympathetic tear. 

Say, then, through ages by what fate confined 
To different climes seem different souls assigned 1 
Here measured laws and philosophic ease 
Fix and improve the polisVd arts of peace; 
There industry and gain their vigils keep, 
Command the winds, and tame th* unwilling deep; 
Here force and hardy deeds of blood prevail. 
There languid pleasure sighs in every gale. 
Ofc o'er the trembling nations from afM' 
Has Scythia breathed the living cloud of war. 
And where the deluge bursts with sweepy sway, 
Their arms, their kings, their gods, were roll'd away. 
As oft have issued, host impelling host. 
The blue-eyed myriads from the Baltic coast: 
The prostrate south to the destroyer yields 
Her boasted titles and hci golden fields: 
With grim delight the brood of Winter view 
A brighter day, and heavens of azure hue, 
Scent the new fragrance of the breathing rose, 
And quaff the pendant vintage as it grows. 
Proud of the yoke, and pliant to the rod. 
Why yet does Asia dread a monarch's nod. 
While European freedom still withstands 
Th' encroaching tide that drowns her lessening lands, 
• And sees far off, with an indignant groan. 
Her native plains and empires once her own ? 
Can opener skies and suns of fiercer flame 
O'erpower the fire that animates our frame, 
As lamps that shed at eve a cheerful ray 
Fade and expire beneath the eye of day ? 
Need we the influence of the northern star 
To string our neives, an^ %\feft\ qvm Viftait& to war? 
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And where the face of nature laughs around. 
Must sickening Virtue fly the tainted ground 
Unmanly thought ! what seasons can control, 
What fancied zone can circumscribe the soul, 
Who conscious of the source from whence it springs 
By Reason's light on Resolution's wings, 
Spite of her frail companion, dauntless goes 
O'er Lybia's deserts and through Zembla's snows % 
She bids each slumbering energy awake, 
Another touch, another temper take, 
Suspends th' inferior laws that rule our day: 
The stubborn elements confess her sway. 
Their little wants their low desires refine, 
And raise the mortal to a height divine. 

Not but the human fabric from the birth 
Imbibes a flavour of its parent earth: 
As various tracks enforce a various toil. 
The manners speak the idiom of their soil. 
An iron race the mountain-clifls maintain. 
Foes to the gentler genius of the plain; 
For where unwearied sinews must be found 
With sidelong plough to quell the flinty ground. 
To turn the torrent's swift descending flood, 
To brave the savage rushing from the wood, 
What wonder if to patient valour train'd, 
They guard with spirit what by strength they gain'd 1 
And while their rocky ramparts round they see. 
The rough abode of want and liberty 
(As lawless force from confidence will grow), 
Insult the plenty of the vales below? 
What wonder in the sultry climes that spread 
Where Nile redundant o'er his summer-bed 
From his broad bosom life and verdure flings, 
And broods o'er Egypt with his wat'ry wings, 
If with adventurous oar and ready sail 
The dusky people drive before the gale. 
Or on frail floats to neighbouring cities ride, 
That rise and glitter o'er the ambient tide ] 
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THE TRAGEDY OF " AGRIPPINA:" A FRAGMENT. 

Act I. Scene i. 

Persons. — Ayi'ippina, the Empress- Mother, arid Aixronia. 

her confida/nte. 

AGRIPPINA. 

*Ti8 .well, begone ! your errand is perform'd: 

[Speaks as to AnieettLs entering 
The message needs no comment. Tell your master 
nis mother shall obey him. Say you saw her 
Yielding due reverence to his high command: 
Alone, unguarded, and without a lictor, 
As fits the daughter of Germanicus, 
Say, she retired to Antium, there to tend 
Her household cares, a woman's best employment 
What if you add, how she tum*d pale, and trembled; 
You think you spied a tear stand in her eye, 
And would have dropp'd, but that her pride restrained iti 
(Go ! you can paint it well) 'twill profit you 
And please the stripling. Yet 'twould dash his joy 
To hear the spirit of Britannicus 
Yet walks on earth: at least, there are who know 
Without a spell to raise, and bid it fire 
A thousand haughty hearts, unused to shake 
When a boy frowns, nor to be lured with smiles. 
To taste of hollow kindness, or partake 
His hospitable board: they ate, aware 
Of the unpledged bowl — ^they love not aconite. 

AOERONIA. 

He's gone; and much I hope these walls alono 
And the mute air are privy to your passion. 
Forgive your servant's fears, who sees the danger 
Which fierce resentment cannot fail to raise 
In haughty youth, and irritated power. 
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AQBIPPINA. 

And dost thou talk to me, to me, of danger, 
Of haughty youth, and irritated power ? 
To her that gave it heing, her that arm'd 
This painted Jove, and taught his novice hand 
To aim the fork'd holt, whilst he stood trembling, 
Scared at the sound, and dazzled at its brightness? 
'Tis like, thou hast forgot, when yet a stranger 
To adoration, to the grateful steam 
Of flattery's incense and obsequious vows 
From voluntary realms, a puny boy. 
Decked with no other lustre than the blood 
Of Agrippina's race, he lived unknown 
To flEune or fortune; haply eyed at distance 
Some edileship, ambitious of the power 
To judge of weights and measures; scarcely dared 
On Expectation's strongest wing to soar 
High as the consulate, that empty shade 
Of long forgotten liberty, when I 
Oped his young eye to bear the blaze of greatness, 
Show'd him where empire tower'd, and bade him strike 
The noble quarry. Gods ! then was the time 
To shrink from danger; Fear might then have worn 
The mask of Prudence: but a heart like mine, 
A heart that glows with the pure Julian fire, 
If bright Ambition from her craggy seat 
Display the radiant prize, will mount undaunted. 
Gain the rough heights, and grasp the dangerous honoui 

ACEROHIA. 

Through various life I have pursued your steps, 
Have seen your soul, and wondered at its daring; 
Hence rise my fears. Nor am I yet to learn 
How vast the debt of gratitude which Nero 
To such a mother owes: the world you gave him, 
Suffices not to pay the obligation. 
I well remember too (for I was present), 
When in a secret and dead hour of night. 
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Due sacrifice performed with barbarous rites 

Of muttei'd charms and solemn invocation, 

You bade the magi call the dreadful Powers, 

That read futurity, to know the fate 

Impending o'er your son. Their answer was, 

If the son reign, the mother perishes. 

"Perish," you cried, "the mother! reign the son !** 

He reigns; the rest is Heaven's, which oft has bade, 

Even when its will seem'd wrote in lines of blood, 

Th' unthought event disclose a whiter meaning. 

Think, too, how oft in weak and sickly minds 

The sweets of kindness, lavishly indulged, 

Rankle to gall; and benefits too great 

To be repaid sit heavy on the soul 

As unrequited wrongs. The willing homage 

Of prostrate Rome, the senate's joint applause, 

The riches of the earth, the train of pleasures 

That wait on youth and arbitrary sway — 

These were your gift, and with them you bestow'd 

The very power he has to be ungratefuL 

AGBIPPINA. 

Thus ever grave and undisturbed Reflection 
Pours its cool dictates in the madding ear 
Of Rage, and thinks to quench the fire it feels not. 
Sa/st thou, I must be cautious, must be silent 
And tremble at the phantom I have raised? 
Carry to him thy timid counsels: he 
Perchance may heed 'em. Tell him, too, that one. 
Who had such liberal power to give, may still 
With equal power resume that gift, and raise 
A tempest that shall shake its own creation 
To its original atoms. Tell me ! say, 
This mighty emperor, this dreaded hero. 
Has he beheld the glittering front of war? 
Knows his soft ear the trumpet's thrilling voice, 
And outcry of the battle ? Have his limbs 
Sweat under iron harness ? Is he not 
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The silken son of dalliance, nursed in ease 
And pleasure's flowery lap 1 — Rubellius lives, 
And Sylla has his friends, though schooled by fear 
To bow the supple knee, and court the times 
With shows of fair obeisance: and a call 
Like mine, might serve belike to wake pretensions 
Drowsier than theirs, who boast the genuine blood 
Of our imperial house. 

ACEBONIA. 

Did I not wish to check this dangerous passion, 
I might remind my mistress that her nod 
Can rouse eight hardy legions, wont to stem 
With stubborn nerves the tide, and face the rigour 
Of bleak Germania's snows. Four, not less brave^ 
That in Armenia quell the Parthian force 
Under the warlike Oorbulo, by you 
Mark'd for their leader — these, by ties confirmed, 
Of old respect and gratitude, are yours. 
Surely the Masians too, and those of Egypt, 
Have not forgot your sire: The eye of Rome, 
And the praetorian camp have long revered, 
With customed awe, the daughter, sister, wife, 
And mother of their Caesars. 

AGRIPPINA. 

Ha ! by Juno, 
It bears a noble semblance. On this base 
My great revenge shall rise; or say we sound 
The trump of liberty; there will not want. 
Even in the servile senate, ears to own 
Her spirit-stirring voice; Soranus there, 
And Cassius; Vetus too, and Thrasea, 
Minds of the antique cast, rough, stubborn souls, 
That struggle with the yoke. How shall the spark 
Unquenchable, that glows within their breasts, 
Blaze into freedom, when the idle herd 
(Slaves from the womb, created but to stare 
And bellow in the circus) yet will start, 

(254) 2.8 
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And shake 'em at the name of liberty, 

Stung by a senseless word, a vain tradition, 

As there were magic in it? Wrinkled beldames 

Teach it their grandchildren as somewhat rare 

That anciently appeared; but when, extends 

Beyond their chronicle. Oh ! *tis a cause 

To arm the hand of childhood, and rebrace 

The slackened sinews of time-wearied age. 

Yes, we may meet, ungrateful boy, we may 

Again the buried Gknius of old Rome 

Shall from the dust uprear his reverend head. 

Roused by the shout of millions: there before 

His high tribunal thou and I appear. 

Let majesty sit on thy awful brow, 

And lighten from thy eye: around thee call 

The gilded swarm that wantons in the sunshine 

Of thy full favour: Seneca be there. 

In gorgeous phrase of laboured eloquence 

To dress thy plea, and Burrhus strengthen it 

With his plain soldier's oath, and honest seeming. 

Against thee liberty and Agrippina: 

The world, the prize; and fair befall the victors. 

But soft ! why do I waste the fruitless hours 

In threats unexecuted ? Haste thee, fly 

These hated walls, that seem to mock my shame, 

And cast me forth in duty to their lord ! 

AOERONIA. 

*Tis time we go; the sun is high advanced, 
And, ere mid-day, Nero will come to Baia. 

AGRIPPINA. 

My thought aches at him; not the basilisk 
More deadly to the sight, than is to me 
The cool injurious eye of frozen kindness. 
I will not meet its poison. Let him feel 
Before he sees me. 

AOERONIA. 

Why then stays my sovereign, 
Where he so soon may ? 
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AORIPPINA. 

Yes, I will be gone, 
But not to Antium — all shall be confess*cl, 
Whatever the Mvolous tongue of giddy feme 
Has spread among the crowd; things that but whispered, 
Have arch'd the hearer's brow, and riveted 
His eyes in fearful ecstacy ! No matter 
What, so 't be strange and dreadful — sorceries, 
Assassinations, poisoning — ^the deeper 
My guilt, the blacker his ingratitude. 
And you, ye manes of ambition's victims. 
Enshrined Gaudius, with the pitied ghosts 
Of Syllani, doom'd to early death 
(Ye unavailing horrors, fruitless crimes !), 
If from the realms of night my voice ye hear, 
In lieu of penitence and vain remorse 
Accept my vengeance ! Though by me ye bled, 
He was the cause. My love, my fears for him. 
Dried the soft springs of pity in my heart. 
And froze them up with deadly cruelty. 
. Yet, if your injured shades demand my fate. 
If murder cries for murder, blood for blood. 
Let me not fall alone: but crush his pride, 
And sink the trait(»r in his mother's ruui. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene ii. 
Otho, Poppaea, 

OTHO. 

Thus far we're safe ! Thanks to the rosy queen 
Of amorous thefts: and had her wanton son 
Lent us his wings, we could not have beguiled 
With more elusive speed the dazzled sight 
Of wakeful jealousy. Be gay securely; 
Dispel, my fair, with^smiles, the tim'rous cloud 
That hangs on thy clear brow. So Helen look'd, 
So her white neck reclined, so was she borne 
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By the young Trojan to his gilded hark 

With fond reluctance, yielding modesty, 

And oft reverted eye, as if she knew not 

Whether she feared, or wish*d to he pursued. 
« « « « -» 



ON VICISSITUDE. 

Now the golden morn aloft 

Waves her dew bespangled wing, 
With vermeil cheek, and whisper soft, 

She woos the tardy spring; 
TiU April starts, and calls around 
The sleeping fragrance from the ground. 
And lightly o*er the living scene 
Scatters his freshest, tenderest greeiL 

New-bom flocks, in rustic dance. 
Frisking ply their feeble feet; 
Forgetful of their wintry trance. 
The birds his presence greet: 
But chief the skylark warbles high 
His trembling thrilling ecstacy, 
And, lessening from the dazzled sight. 
Melts into air and liquid light. 

Yesterday the sullen year 

Saw the snowy whirlwind fly; 
Mute was the music of the air, 
The herd stood drooping by: 
Their raptures now that wildly flow, 
No yesterday, nor morrow know; 
*Tis man alone that joy descries 
With forward and reverted eyes. 

Smiles on past Misfortune's brow 
Soft Reflection's hand can trace, 

And o'er the cheek of Sorrow throw 
A melancholy grace; 



\ 
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While Hope prolongs our happier hour. 
Or deepest shades, that dimly lower 
And blacken round our weary way, 
Qilds with a gleam of distant day. 

Still, where rosy Pleasure leads, 

See a kindred Qrief pursue; 
Behind the steps that Misery treads 

Approaching Comfort view: 
The hues of bliss more brightly glow, 
Chastised by sabler tints of wo; 
And blended form, with artful strife, 
The strength and harmony of life. 

See the wretch, that long has tost 

On the thorny bed of pain, 
•At length repair his vigour lost. 

And breathe, and walk again: 
The meanest flowret of the vale. 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the aur, the skies, 
To him are sweetest Paradise. 

Humble Quiet builds her cell 
Near the course where Pleasure flows; 

She eyes the dear crystalline well. 
And tastes it as it goes. 



AN IMITATION FROM THE GODODIN.^ 

Have ye seen the tusky boar, 
Or the bull with sullen roar, 
On surrounding foes advance ? 
So Caradoc bore his lance. 
Conan's name, my lay rehearse, 
Build to him the lofty verse. 



• See " The Death of Ec.e\." \. V»; 
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Sacred tribute of the bard, 
Verse, the hero's sole reward ! 
As the flame's deyouring force, 
As the whirlwind in its coarse, 
As the thunder^s fiery stroke 
Glancing on the shiver'd oak, 
Did the sword of Oonan mow 
The crimson harvest of the foe. 



TRANSLATION OF A PASSAGE FROM STATIU&* 

Third in the labours of the Disc came on, 

With sturdy step and slow, Hippomedon ; 

Artful and strong, he poised the well-known weight, 

By Phlegyas wam'd, and fired by Mnestheus' fate. 

That to avoid, and this to emulate. 

His vigorous arm he tried before he flung. 

Braced all his nerves, and every sinew strung; 

Then, with a tempest's whirl, and wary eye. 

Pursued his cast, and hurl'd the orb on high. 

The orb on high, tenacious of its course. 

True to the mighty arm that gave it force. 

Far overleaps all bound, and joys to see 

Its ancient lord secure of victory. 

The theatre's green height and woody wall 

Tremble ere it precipitates its fall; 

The ponderous mass sinks in the cleaving ground, 

Wliile vales, and woods, and echoing hills rebound: 

As when from iBtna's smoking summit broke, 

The eyeless Cyclops heaved the craggy rock, 

Where Ocean frets beneath the dashing oar, 

And parting surges round the vessel roar : 



• This was made by Mr Gray while at Cambridge, in the year 
I72i6, and at the age ot t^ent^. Mr Mason expressed his belief 
1^ tiiSki it was Gray*8 first attem^\. vli'EkU^^^ N«t\sfc. 
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Twas there he aim'd the meditated harm, 
And scarce Ulysses 'scaped his giant arm. 
A tiger's pride the victor bore away. 
With native sports and artful labour gay: 
A shining border round the margin roU'd, 
And calm'd the terrors of his daws in gold. 



HYMN TO IGNORANCE* 

A FRAGMENT. 

Hail, horrors, hail ! ye ever gloomy bowers, 
Ye gothic fanes, and antiquated towers. 
Where rushy Camutf slowly-winding flood 
Perpetual draws his humid train of mud- 
Glad I revisit thy neglected reign, 
Oh, take me to thy peaceful shade again ! 

But chiefly thee, whose influence breathed from high, 
Augments the native darkness of the sky; 
Ah, Ignorance ! soft salutary Power ! 
Prostrate with filial reverence I adore. 
Thrice hath Hyperion roll'd his annual race. 
Since weeping I forsook thy fond embrace. 
Oh say, successful dost thou still oppose 
Thy leaden aegis 'gainst our ancient foes ? 
Still stretch, tenacious of thy right divine. 
The massy sceptre o'er thy Numbering line ? 
And dews Lethean through the land dispense, 
To steep in slumbers each benighted sense ? 
If any spark of wif s delusive ray 
Break out, and flash a momentary day. 
With damp, cold touch forbid it to aspire, 
And huddle up in fogs the dangerous fire. 

Oh say — she hears me not, but, careless grown. 
Lethargic nods upon her ebon throne. 

* This is snpposed to have been written about the year 1742, 
the time when Mr Gray returned to C&ixAsn!^4b« 
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Goddess ! awake, arise, alas my fears ! 
Can powers immortal feel the force of years 7 
Not thus of old, with ensigns wide unfurrd, 
She rode triumphant o'er the vanquish'd world; 
Fierce nations own*d her unresisted might, 
And all was Ignorance, and all was Night. 

Oh ! sacred ages ! times for ever lost ! 
(The Schoolman's glory, and the Churchman's hoasi), 
For ever gone — ^yet still to Fancy new. 
Her rapid wings the transient scene pursue, 
And hring the huried ages hack to view. 

High on her car, hehold the Grandam ride 
Like old Sesostris with harharic pride; 
* * * a team of harness'd monarchs hend 



SONNET 

ON THE DEATH OF MR RICnARD WEST.* 

In vain to me the smiling Mornings shine. 

And redd'ning Phoebus lifts his golden fire; 
The birds in vain their amorous descant join, 

Or cheerful fields resume their green attire. 
These ears, alas ! for other notes repine, 

A different object do these eyes require: 
My lonely anguish melts no heart but mine; 

And in my breast th' imperfect joys expire. 
Yet Morning smiles the busy race to cheer. 

And new-bom pleasures bring to happier men: 
The fields to all their wonted tribute bear; 

To warm their little loves the birds complain. 
I fruitless mourn to him that cannot hear. 

And weep the more, because I weep in vain. 



i 



• Only son nf the Right Hon. Richard West, Lord Chancellor 
«f Iroland. He died 3\u[ie \ , VI VI, \si l\vft 26th year of his age. 
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EPITAPH 

ON MBS CLARKE.'*^ 

Lo ! where this silent marhle weeps, 

A Friend, a Wife, a Mother sleeps: 

A heart within whose sacred cell 

The peaceful Virtues loved to dwelL 

Affection warm, and Faith sincere^ 

And soft Humanity were there. 

In agony, in death resigned, 

She felt the wound she left behind. 

Her infant Image here below 

Sits smiling on a father's wo: 

Whom what awaits, while yet he strays 

Along the lonely vale of days ? 

A pang, to secret sorrow dear; 

A sigh; an unavailing tear; 

Till Time shall every grief remove, 

With life, with memory, and with love 



EPITAPH 

ON SIB WILLIAM PEERS WILLIAMS, 
CAPTAIN IN BUBGOTNB*S DRAOOONS. 

Here, foremost in the dangerous paths of fome, 
Toung Williams fought for England's fair renown; 

His mind each Muse, each Grace adom'd his frame, 
Nor Envy dared to view him with a frown. 

At Aix, his voluntary sword he drewit 
There first in blood his infant honour seal'd; 

From fortune, pleasure, science, love, he flew, 
And scom'd repose when Britain took the field. 

* The wife of Dr Clarke, physician at Epsom, died April 27f 
1757, and is buried in the church of Beckenham, Kent. 

f In the expedition to Aix, he was on board the Magnanimei 
with Lord Howe; and was deputed to receive tSsA o^^^ookvSk'isi^^ 
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With eyes of flame, and cool undaunted breast, 
Victor he stood on BeUisle's rocky steeps — 

Ah^ gallant youth ! this marble tells the rest, 
Where melancholy Friendship bends and weeps. 



STANZAS TO MR BENTLEY* 

A VRAOMENT. 

In silent gaze the tuneful chour among. 
Half pleased, half blushing, let the Muse admire, 

While Bentley leads her Sister- Art along, 
And bids the pencil answer to the lyre. 

See, in their course, each transitory thought 
Fix'd by his touch a lasting essence take; 

Each dream, in Fancy's airy colouring wrought, 
To local symmetry and life awake ! 

The tardy rhymes that used to linger on, 
To censure cold, and negligent of fame. 

In swifter measures animated run. 
And catch a lustre from his gemiine flame. 

Ah ! could they catch his strength, his easy grace, 
His quick creation, his unerring line; 

The energy of Pope they might efface. 
And Dryden's harmony submit to mine. 

But not to one in this benighted age 

Is that diyiner inspuration given 
That bums in Shakspere's or in Milton's page — 

The pomp and prodigality of heaven: 

As when conspiring in the diamond's blaze. 
The meaner gems, that singly charm the sight, 

Together dart their intermingled rays. 
And dazzle with a luxury of light. 



* itf r Bentley had made a Bfi)\i oi d<ei»^s^ fox Mr Gray's poems. 
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Enough for me, if to some feeling breast 

My lines a secret sympathy impart; 
And as their pleasing influence ,;W« confesM, 

A sigh of soft reflection heave th^ heart ^ 



S N Q.t 

Thyrsis, when he left me, swore 
In the spring he would return — 

Ah ! what means the opening flowei, 
And the bud that decks the thorn. 

'Twas the nightingale that sung ! 

'Twas the lark that upward sprung ! 

Idle notes ! untimely green ! 

Why such unavailing haste ? 
Gentle gales and sky serene 

Prove not always winter past. 
Cease, my doubts, my fears to move, 
Spare the honour of my love. 



AMATORY LINES.! 

With Beauty, with Pleasure surrounded, to languish — 
To weep, without knowing the cause of my anguish — 
To start from short slumbers, and wish for the morning — 
To dose my dull eyes when I see it returning — 
Sighs sudden and frequent, looks ever dejected, 
Words that steal from my tongue, by no meaning connected— 
Ah, say, fellow-swains, how these symptoms befell me ? 
They smile, but reply not — sure Delia can tell he ! 

* The words in italic were supplied by Mr Mason. 

t Written, at the request of Miss Speed, to an old air of Ge- 
miniani: the idea is from the French. 

X This jen d'esprit was found among the MSS. of Chray, and 
printed in a note in the second volume of Walton's edition of 
Pope. 
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TOPHET* 

AN EPIGRAM. 

Thus Tophet look'd; bo grinn'd the brawling fiend, 
WhUst frighted prelates bow'd, and call*d him friend. 
Our Mother-Church, with half-averted sight, 
Blush'd as she bless'd her grizzly proselyte; 
Hosannas rung through hell's tremendous borders, 
And Satan's self had thoughts of taking orders. 



IMPROMPTU, 

Suggested by a View, in 1766, of the Seat <md Ruhu of a 
Deceased Nobleman, at Kvngagate, Kent, 

Old, and abandon'd by each venal friend. 
Here H— dt form'd the pious resolution 

To smuggle a few years, and strive to mend 
A broken character and constitution. 

On this congenial spot he fix'd his choice: 
Earl Qoodwin trembled for his neighbouring sand; 

Here sea-gulls scream, and cormorants rejoice. 
And mariners, though shipwreck'd, dr^ to land. 

Here reign the blustering North and blighting East, 
No tree is heard to whisper, bird to sing; 

Tet nature could not furnish out the feast. 
Art he invokes new horrors still to bring. 

* Mr Etough, of Cambridge Uniyersity, the person satirised, 
was as remarkable for the eccentricities of his character, as for 
his personal appearance. A Mr Tyson, of Benet College, made 
an etching of his head, and presented it to Mr Gray, who at- 
tached to it the above lines. Some information respecting Mr 
Etough (who was rector of Therfield, Herts, and of Colm- 
worth, Bedfordshire), may be found in the " Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine," Vol. Ivi., pp. 25, 281. 

f Henry Fox, firsi Lo\d "Eo\Aat\^ 
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Here mouldering fanes and battlements arise, 
Turrets and arches nodding to their fall, 

Unpeopled monasteries delude our eyes, 
And mimic desolation covers all. 

" Ah ! " said the sighing peer, " had B — ^te been true,* 
Nor M — ^^s, R — ^% B — ^"s friendship vain, 

Far better scenes than these had blessed our view 
And realised the beauties which we feign: 

Purged by the sword, and purified by fire, 
Then had we seen proud London's hated walls: 

Owls would have hooted in St Peter's choir, 
And foxes stunk and littered in St Paul's/' 

* Lord Bute. The other names are probably those of Murray, 
Rigby, and Bedford. 
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